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INTRODUCTION. 


The aphorisms .of Patafijali on the Yoga SHtras are contained in four 
chapiers and are nearly two hundred in number. The author of the aphorisms 
is said to be the same Patahjali who wrote the famous commentary on P&ninPs 
aphorisms, under the name of the Mah^bh^ysa or the Great Commentary* 
Another work is also attributed to him—the great work on Medicine. If so, 
he was not only a great Grammarian and a great Philosopher, but a Great 
Physician. He prescribed for the body, mind and spirit all three. The age 
of Patahjali is now generally fixed at three centuries before Christ.* 

The word Yoga comes from a Sanskrit root which means to go to 
trance, to meditate.’* Others however derive it from a root which means to 
join ; and Yoke in English is said to be the same word as Yoga. Both roots 
are feasible—in the case of the root to join, Yoga would mean the science 
that teach0.s the method of joining the human soul with God. 

The philosophy of Patafijali is essentially Dualistic, The Jivas or 
Purusas or human egos are separate individual entities aiid exist from 

eternity; so is also Prakribi, and so also Isyara or God. It thus believes in 
three Eternal co-existent Principles, the God, the Man and the Matter. 

But man is found to bo involved in matter, to have fallen from its 
pristine state of purity. The aim of Yoga is to free (viyoga) man from the 
meshes of matter. Bub the highest form of matter is mind—the Chitta (a term 
which would include that which is technically known as manas, (as Aham- 
k&ra and as Buddhi). The students of Sahkhya need nob be told that the 
first product of Prakribi or the root-matter is Mahat or the Great Principle-— 
the Buddhi, then comes the Ahamkara or I-principle—the matter through 
which can function the I-ness:and then the Manas or the matter which is 
the vehicle of thought. These three vehicles—the thought-vehicle (Manas', the 
I-vehicle (Ahamk&ra), the Pure-Reason-vehicle (Buddhi)—constitute Chitta 
or the subtlest form of Matter. To free man from the fetters of this Chitta 
is thus the problem of Yoga. 

The man when freed from all vehicles, remains in his own form called 
Svarfipa. It is not made of PrS^k^tic matter. It is the body which belongs 
to man—is part of man from eternity—the body in which he dwells in 

* See Dr. Rajendra Lula Mitra’s preface to his Edition of the V’oga Aphorisms of Patafijali 
and also his paper on GoDikd.putra and Glonardtya as names of Patanjalh pp 261 et seq.t of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1883« 
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Mukti in super ^celestial worlds. It is the body in which the Triune God is 
directly active—Isvara, Pr&na and Sri—or the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, This svariipa—doha, is the body of Pr&na—the body of Christ of 
the Gnostics. This is the incorruptible undecaying body, the spiritual body. 

But when man is not in his Own-Form (Svarftpa), he functions 
naturally in the lower vehicles and his form is there, the form of his vehicles 
—whether it be of Buddhic, Ahamk4ric or M&nasic matter. In fact the man 
of Psychology is this triad—Aharnk&ra, Buddhi and Manas. 

The human consciousness in whate ver lower body it may functions 
is always a dual consciousness—it must be alternately pleasurable or painful. 
Pleasure and pain are the marks of consciousness functioning in Chitta 
The Svarhpa consciousness is only above all pains. 

Next to this primary division of all consciousness, as regards their 
nature; the consciousness as regards its quality is five-fold:—(1) it may be 
a true consciousness of some objective reality—something which is outside 
the man and his vehicles; or ^2) it may be an incoriect consciousness of out¬ 
ward reality ; or (3) it may be a hallucination; or (4) it may be non-peicep- 
tion of anything external but of rest; or (5) it may be the re\iving of 'old 
perception. In other words, the consciousness looked at from the subjective, 
or emotional point of view is either pleasurable or painful; looked at from the 
objective or cognitional point of view it is—(i) true perceptions, ^ii) false 
perceptions, (iii) hallucinations, (iv^ sleep, and (v; memory. 

Thus both the emotional and the intellectual aspect of the Chitta—or 
the Triune Man is to be checked. But how is it to be checked. The answer 
is by constant practice and want of attachment or Dispassion. There must 
be constant exertion to keep the mind on one point. This is called Abhy4sa. 
The intellectual functioning of the Chitta is to be checked by Abhy&sa— 
putting the mind to think of one object, and as soon as it strays away from 
it to bring it back again to the same point. This practice or Abhydsa, steadily 
persevered in, would make the mind one-pointed, with the help of Viveka or 
discrimination. 

As regards the emotional sides of the mind, it must be checked by 
VairAgya ore dispassion. Pleasure or pain, attraction or repulsion, love 
and hatred can be eon trolled only by this world-weariness—realisation, that 
there is nothing in this world or the next worth striving after, worth desiring 
or worth hating. The highest form of Vair&gya will be attained when one 
will realise his separateness from all Prftkritic vehicles—when he can say 
am not Body, or Desire, or Mind, or Reason or I-ness,** 
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The state of S&madhi or trance induced by Practice and Dispassion is 
two^fold-^Samprajft&ta and Asamprajfi4ta. In the first, the man has shut off 
from his consciousness all external impressions, but his internal self-initiated 
activities has not ceased. In the other, even these are stopped. 

There are some entities whose consciousness is in a state of Sam&dhi 
naturally, who have not to acquire it by any exertion. These are the classes of 
being called Videhas and Prakribilayas. Their consciousness is cosmic. The 
Videhas are Devas. They are Mukta from the beginning, but in some future 
kalpa they may come into the world-cycle. The Prakribilayas are Adhik^rt 
Purusas, the great office-holders in the cosmic hierarchy. They are the per¬ 
fect ones of the past kalpa. 

In the case, however, of ordinary entities —for the Videhas and the Pra- 
kritilayas do nob stand in need of Yoga—the method of suppressing Chitta- 
function consists in having faith, energy, retentive memory, meditation and 
wisdom. One must cultivate these qualities in order bo become a successful 
Yogi. 

The success is quicker according to the amount of energy pub in by 
the person in his practice. Bub the best and the safest method of Yoga is the 
love of God. Loving God with all one's heart and soul, would quickly bring 
about the cessation of all mental functions. God is a spirit untouched by 
sorrow, action and ib^ fruition. He is Omniscient, He is the Teacher of all, 
and from eternity. His mystic name is Om. One must recite this Om cons¬ 
tantly meditating on its letters and rheir imports; and thus all obstacles to 
concenjbrabion will be removed, and the Inner Self will manifest itself. The 
obstacles to concenbraiion are disease, languor, doubt, heedlessness, laziness, 
sensuality, delusion, &c. mentioned in I 30. Bub when the mind is concen¬ 
trated, there is no pain or de-ipondeiicy, no fidgebines.s, no difficulty of breathing. 
To attain concentration and remove these obstacles, the aspirant must pra 9 tise 
to fix his attention on One Point, One Truth. Of course the highest Truth is 
God and so the constant attitude of the mind should be God-pointed. 

The aspirant must strictly regulate his conduct as regards otluer. He 
must show happiness and feel happiness when dealing with those who are 
happy. Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He must show 
compassion towards those who are suffering. He must nob be callous to the 
miseries of others. He must be complacent towards the virtuous, and hate 
not the sinner. These are the moral attributes that he must try to cultivate. 

There are, however, some particular methods which bring about 
concentration; one of them is the regulation of the breath. The monotony of 
slowly breathing in and breathing out brings about hypnosis. Fixing the 
i^ttenbion on various parts of the body, such as the tip of the no.se, palate, &c., 
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are also helpful. The astral senses are developed by this means, and when 
the practitioner gets first-hand knowledge of astral sights, sounds, &o., hie 
doubts are removed, and he feels more earnestness in pursuing the path. 

If the astral development is not wanted, the practitioner may concen¬ 
trate his attention on the light in the heart: and upon the thoughtI am 
This also steadies the mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on some great and holy saint or sago—such 
as Zoroaster, the Buddha, the Christ, &c. 

Or he may fix his attention on the objects of his dreams. Sometimes in 
dream he may be shown a great Deva or a great Teacher. Let him not reject 
it as fancy. By fixing his attention on it he may acquire steadiness of 
mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on the ideas that pass through his mind just 
before he goes to sleep, the pictures that arise when one is half-awake and 
half-asleep—the hypnopompic (as Myers calls them). Or he may fix his 
attention on the pictures that one sees just before awakening—the hypno- 
gogic. If he can fix his attention on these, he may easily pass into hypnosis. 

By such concentration all mental impurities are removed, and the mind 
becomes like a pure crystal that reflects truly and correctly all objects that 
are presented to it. They are no longer distorted pictures or dim and dull 
reflections of outer verities. The mental vehicle is purified, and the know¬ 
ledge that now arises is far more true than any knowledge that he had before. 
The mind, however, enters as an element in every such knowledge, and the 
past ideas and memories tinge such knowledge. The state is called Savitarka 
or mixed up trance. But when the mind reflects only the object, without 
adding to it anything from its own associations and storehouse, it is pure idea 
and is Nirvitarka Sam^dhi. In this state the light of the Self shines out 
on purified mind It is nob only a pure crystal that faithfully reflects the outei* 
objects, but it is illumined as if it were, by a light which was dormant within 
its own Inmost centre. Such a mind is called the Truth-bearing mind. It has 
truth within it and truth without—a mass of truth—a tree carrying the fruit 
of truth—a female full with truth. Up to this time the objects of the 
mind were mere ideas and inferences, mere thoughts. Now the contents 
of the mind are things, the very things as it were, and nob merely thoughts 
of things. The mind modifies itself, as it were, into the very thing* 
itself; and thus the thing is known more truly and essentially than it 
was known ever before. In this state of mind, the time and space cannot 
impede the perception of the object. The object may be inside ajbox, behind 
a wall or hundreds of miles off, the mind faithfully reproduces it. The 
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object may be the subtlest and the minutest, nob visible even under the 
strongest microscope, the mind reproduces it. For it no longer depends upon 
the senses for its knowledge, bub has become the all-sense itself. In this way 
the mind becomes the highest sensory:—by constant practice the mind gets 
into the habit of reflecting the trance objects. Bub even this habit is ultima¬ 
tely to be conquered if one wishes to rise to the higher levels of what is called 
the seedless trance. 

The First Chapter thus, in fifty-one aphorisms, gives what may be called 
the theory or the science of Yoga. An ardent and intelligent person can learn 
enough from this chapter alone to become a practical Yogin. Bub for men of 
ordinary intellect, more detailed teaching is necessary. The Second Chapter 
enters into such teaching. It may be called the art of Yoga—the technique of 
it. 

The art of Yoga consists in bringing under control and purifying the 
three lower vehicles of man, namely, the body, the mind and the spiritual 
Self—the astro-physical, mental, and the causal bodies. The astro-physical 
body is to be purified and brought under control by what are called ascetic 
practices,—-early rising, bathing, fasting, bearing hardships, etc, in short, all 
that go under the name of Tapas—or austeribips. The mental body must be 
purified and strengthened by study, by acquiring knowledge. An ignorant 
person cannot be a Yogi. The causal or spiritual body is to be developed by 
entire devotion bo God. Thus an atheist cannot be a true Yogi. 

These three helps—austerities, study and resignation to the will of 
God—facilitate trance and remove ‘‘ aflflicbions.” The “ affliction is the 
technical name of certain intellectual and emotional weaknesses to which all 
human beings are liable. They are five in number:—(1) The first is the 
Nescience or Wrong Notion of things objective—mistaking the non-eternal 
for the eternal, the impure for the pure, the painful for the pleasurable, the 
non-Self for the Self. (2) The second is the wrong notion about things 
subjective—identifying one's Self with the vehicles in which the Self functions, 
taking the bodies for the soul. These two are intellectual defects. (3) The 
third is the emotional weakness. It is the natural desire of man, running 
a/bor pleasant things. (4j The fourth also is emotional-hatred of things that 
give pain. Thus these two—love and hatred—are emotional defects. The 
fifth defect is neither intellectual nor emotional—it is instinctive--the 
instinct of self-preservation—the instinctive fear of death—the love of life. 
These are the five ‘‘afflictions " of Yoga—Avidya, Asmita, Raga, Dvesa and 
Abhinivek—Nescience, Egoism, love and hatred and instinctive dread of 
death. These “ afflictions " are destroyed by meditation and the meth* ds al¬ 
ready mentioned. 
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These afflictions are the root of the body of transmigration, the root 
of re-incarnation, of birth, life and suffering. The pleasure and pain which a 
man suffers are the result of his past acts, the virtuous acts are the seed of 
pleasure, the vicious of pain. The word “ affliction is thus a purely technical 
term, for it includes the high heavenly pleasure also which is the result of 
virtuous actions, But in the philosophy of Yoga—as well as that of S4nkhya— 
all such pleasures are also considered as pains ibeacuse philosophically the world 
is painful, all its experiences, even those which people call pleasurable, are 
painful to the philosopher. This is stated in the memorable aphorism, II 15. 

All world-experience being thus painful, the philosopher seeks to find the 
root-cause of this experience and this is the conjunction of the knower and the 
knowable—the Self and the Not-Self. because man is tied with mind, and 
cannot extricate hlm-self from the embraces of mind-matter that he suffers. 
When he masters the mind, and is not her slave, then there is no pain—there 
is no necessary experiencing of joy and sorrow. The non-ego to whudi 
the man is tied has the three well-known attributes or Gunas—the Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas—the Light, the Activity and the Inertia—is the source of all 
elements, and producer of all sensations and senses. 

The Yoga system of cosmogony i-j the same as that of the Sfiukhya, so 
tar as the evolution of the world-elements out of the Primordial matter called 
Prakvlti is concerned. It is summarised in II. 19. 

What is the nature of the Self? The quoition naturally arises after one 
has learned the nature of the non-Self. The man is pure consciousne s,; and 
the non-Self exists for him. If man is pure consciousness, how does he perceive 
the non-Self? He knows the non-ego by a sort of reflex action. The mind 
catche.s the reflection of the non-Self; and the man becomes con-scious of that 
reflection. The man is thus the seer of the pictures in the mind. The non¬ 
ego or the knowable thus exists for the sake of the Man. In the state of Mukii, 
there exists no knowable for that Man. Though to the Perfect Man there is 
no knowable, it does not mean that the knowable ceases to exist. It exists 
with regard to the other souls that have not reached perfection. 

A question is often asked ; If the ultimate goal is the separation of man 
from the non-Self, the kuowible, why wa.s this conjunction between the two 
brought about ? Why was man tied down to non-Self, to matter-mind? The 
answer to this is: In order that Man may perfect his nature by acquiring 
all experiences and passing through them. Unl0.ss the Man learns alj that the 
Matter-Mind has to teach, the conjunction U not broken. Tne effective cause 
of this conjunction lies in the Avidy4—the Wrong Notion. When, therefore, 
the Avidyfi. or Nescience is removed, the conjunction is removed, and the Man 

shakes off t)^e eternal burden, How is the ^vidy&tobetemoNedlYbe 
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being Wrong Notion, can be removed only by Right Notion call Viveka-Khy&ti 
or Discriminative knowledge. This discriminative knowledge has seven stages 
—four dealing with the phenomenal knowledge and three with the mental or> 
subjective notions, as described in II. 27. It is on reaching this that the title 
of Adept or Kusala is given to the Yogi. 

The acquisition of this Adeptship is through the practice of eight-fold 
Yoga. The famous phrase As.aiiga Yoga refers to this. The eight accessories 
of Yoga are enumerated in 11. 29. Five of these are external, as if, compared 
with the last three. The eight Ahgas are so important that it can well bear 
repetition here. 

First, Practise Restraint i.e.^ be moral. This restraint or Yama consists 
of five aub-divisions :—(a) do not kill or injure any being. He kind to all 
Ahiinsa : (6) Speak and act truth; (c) Steal not, nor acquire illicit gains ; {d) 
Practise continence and celibacy ; {e) Be not avaricious. These are universal 
rules. 


Second Niyama or Observance. This is also five-fold ; —(a) Be clean in 
body and mind, (6) Bo contented, (c) Practise asceticism and austerity, {d) 
Study sacred books, (e) Be devoted to God. 

While practising Yama and Niyama, if obstacles arise, always try to think 
of the opposite (quality. If he feels a strong desire to tell a falsehood, let him 
not fight the desire, by a frontal attack, by checking it. Let him substitute, 
the opposite desire—the beauty of trubhfulne3S. If ho hates another, let him 
think of the good qualities of that mai). If he is in danger of breaking the 
vow of celibacy, let him think of the glorious future of the Brahmach&ri. 
Pratipakasa Bhavana—thinking of the contrary—is the key of success. It is 
the great stra^tegy in this moral battle, and is embodied in II. 33. The moral 
qualities mentioned in Yama, must be absolutely observed—no sophistical 
diminution of their absolute nature is allowed to the Yogi. To him the moral 
laws are absolute./ Thus the first rule of Ahimsa says “ kill not. ” This is an 
absolute rule. There cannot be any exceptions or reservations. The enemies 
of ^e country, the renegades of religion, the blasphemers of sages and saints, 
the murderer, the criminal—kill none. To Yogi the vow of non*killing is 
absolute. He must nob kill even in self-defence of himself or of his near and 
dear ones. Hence the rule says; ‘‘They (Yama) are the great vow universal, 
and nob limited by caste, country, age and condition.'^ (II. 3l). So also 
with truth. 0^e must nob lie for the sake of one’s country or State or Br^h- 
ma^a or cow, &c. Not only this : there are certain omissions which become as 
bad as actual commissions of these sins. He incurs sin if he causes another 
to do it or permits its being done* 
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The third Ahga of Yoga is A«*aua or posture. No particular posture is 
obligatory, but the posture must be such as is steady and easy ; nob painful 
or irksome. The various postures given in books of Hajiha Yoga such as 
Oheranda Satnhila or Siva Sainhita are useful as physical exercises, for the 
otherwise sedentary Yogi. 

The fourth Ahga of Yoga is the much abused Pranayama or the Regu¬ 
lation of breath. The Yoga has come to mean, in the thoughts of many, 
posturing and nose closing. But the right regulation of breath as a mental 
and physical effect was pointed out long ago. The Western science has come 
to recognise its advantages and Books of Breanhing are not as rare now as they 
were when we first wrote about it in 1882 A. D. 

The fifth Ahga of Y'»gais Pratyahara or Abotraction. It is a state of 
catalepsy when the senses do nob come into contact with their objects. It is 
the state of the inhibition of the senses. A pistol may bo lirocl near the ear 
of the Yogi and he will not hear it. Ammonia may be held under his nostrils 
and he will not smell it, and so on. 

All the above five are Bahirahga or the external. The internal Yoga 
which has to deal with the mind and mind alone consists of the last three 
Ahgas—Dharana, Dhyfi.na and Samadhi. 

The Third Chapter gives a description of this Antaraiiga Yoga. The 
Dhdran&, Dhydna and Samadhi arc collectively called Sainyaina. 

When the stage of catalepsy is reached, the Yogi fixes his mind on any 
particular portion of his body. holdin<j the mind in a particular part 

is Dh&ran& or concentration. 

The continuation of the mental effort to keep the mini there is Dhyana 
or meditation. 

This meditation (Dhyana) turns into Samadhi or contemplation when 
the Self is lost as if it were, the object of meditation alone remains in the mind 
and shines out alone. 

This Sainyama—concentration, meditation and contemplative trance— 
is the great instrument of acquiring all knowledge of supersensuous verities. 
It is the strong searchlight of the mind which turned on any object, reveals its 
inmost core. It is the great light of wisdom—Prajflaloka. 

This Samyama must be applied to plane after plane of nature, physical, 
astrul, mental, &c. One caunob jump to a higher plane, leaving off an inter- 
lAediate plane—the progres.s is gradual. 

The Yogi Who has mastered Samyama as regards a higher plane should 
not desecrate this faculty by employing it in lower planes. He who by 
Sarnyaraa, has learnt communion with God, should nob waste his faculty in 
thought-reading, clairvoyance, bringing messages from the dead to the living 
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or 'cice versa. He should nob squander his energy in hunting up the past 
records in the astral light, nor the shadows of the future in the Br&hmic Idea. 

What is the state of mind in Samadhi and Nirodha? Is it a state of 
perfect quiescence of the mental body? As regards the mental body is it a 
state of perfect stillness so far as the vehicle is concerned, but it is a state of 
great molecular motion in the mental body itself. The molecules of the 
mental body are thrown in a very high state of vibration, though the body 
in all appearance is in perfect calm. This vibration of the molecules of the 
mental body, becomes by practice, rhythmic and this rhythmic flow is the 
mental peace of Samadhi. The swing of the vibration lies between one-point- 
edness and all poinbedness—between the contraction to a point and expansion 
to embrace a whole universe. That which appears to be the stillness of Sa- 
m&dhi is perhaps the highest activity possible. Even what is called one- 
pointedness is itself a state of utmost activity. When the mind is one-pointed 
it does nob mean that one idea is indelibly impressed on the mind like an 
engraving on a stone, but that the mind is working so quickly that the image 
of one is formed in no time as it were, destroyed in no time as it were, 
and formed again. This quick succession of the same form is one-pointed- 
ness. In ordinary states one idea is followed by another idea. In one- 
pointedness the same idea vanishes and re-appears again and again. Thus what 
is called fixing the mind to a thought is really making the mind reproduce one 
thought over and over again, in the utmost quickness of succession, 
without the intrusion of any foreign thought. 

The Third Chapter then gives a list of psychic powers and how to acquire 
them by applying Samyama. The power of knowing the past, present and 
future is by making Samyama on three-fold modifications which all objects 
are constantly undergoing (III. 13). 

Methods are laid down as how to acquire the memory of past births, 
how to read the thoughts of others, how to disappear from sight, how to get 
strength, how to see through closed doors, how bo know the solar system and 
astronomy, &c., &c. These methods have a meaning only for him who knows 
the practice of Sarnyama. Without that no amount of thinking on the solar 
plexus will give one a knowledge of internal anatomy, &c. 

The Fourth Chapter deals with Kaivalya or final emancipation—the reali¬ 
sation by Man that he is separated from Mind-Mat ter. 

The psychic powers or Siddhis are either innate, or produced through 
the means of medicinal drugs, or suggestion of Mantra, or asceticism or con¬ 
templation. Some are born psychics, as Kapila, Swedenborg, &c. Temporary 
psychic powers may be acquired through anaesthetics, such as chloroform, 
hashish, &c. Psychic faculties may be developed by the recitation of certain 
Mantras, or the suggestion of sound. Some persons have acquired psychic 
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powers through austerities. The fifth or contemplation is the method of this 
Yoga system. 

The born psychics are those who had practised Yoga in their past 
lives. They are like eggs in which the bird has already fully formed—break 
the shell and the bird comes out. But ordinary men are eggs that require 
hatching for lives to develop the bird. The born psychics are like.a field by 
the side of a reservoir of water on a higher level. It only requires the opening 
of the sluice to flood the field with water. It only requires some exciting 
cause to make a born psychic a developed Yogi. Ordinary men are, however, 
like fields, which are away from any source of water, and which require to be 
irrigated by bringing water from a dist uice, with great exertion, in this life. 
A Yogi, having attained the power of Sam4dhi, sets about destroying his past 
Karmas. All Karmas may be divided into three elasses:—(1) The acts done in 
the past whose consequences the man must suffer in the present life: the 
Karmas to expiate which he has taken the present birth or incarnation. They 
are the ripe Karmas (Prarabdha). (2) The Karmas done in the past, but 
which are not ripe, and will have to be expiated in some future life. They are 
the stored Karmas or unripe (Sanchita). (3) The Karmas which a man creates 
in hia present life, and which have to be expiated in a future or the present 
life. This last kind of act—the fresh Karmas, can bo slopped. By devotion 
to the Lord and doing everything in a spirit of service, no fresh Karmas 
are ‘generated. The incurring of debt is stopped. The man, however, 
has to pay off past debts—the ripe and unripe Karmas. The ripe Karmas 
will produce their effects in the present life. The Yogi does not trouble 
himself abf*ut this. But the unripe or stored Karmas require a future 
birth. It is here that the Yoga is of the greatest practical importance. 
The Yogi is not bound to wait for future lives in order to get an opportunity 
to pay off the debt of Sanchita Karmas. He simultaneously creates ALL the 
bodies that those Sanchita Karmas require—through those bodies expiates all 
his Karmas simultaneously. Every one of such body has a Chittaor mentality 
of his own. This is the Nirmaiia-chitta or the Artificial mind—like the 
Pseudo-Personalities of hypnotic trance. These artificial minds arise simulta¬ 
neously like so many sparks from the Aharnkaric matter of the Yogi’s Self, and 
they ensoul the artificial bodies created for them. These artificial bodies with 
artificial minds in them walk through tho earth in hundreds—they are 
distinguished from ordinary men by the fact that they are perfectly methodical 
in all their acts, and automatic in their lives. All these artificials are controlled 
by the consciousness of the Yogi. One consciousness controlling hundred 
automatons. Every one of these automatons has a particular destiny, a parti¬ 
cular portion of the Sanchita Karma to exhaust. As soon as that destiny is 
fulfilled, the Yogi withdraws his ray from it, and the ‘*man’* dies a sudden 
death«»a heart failure generally. 
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Now whad is the difiference between the ordinary mind and the Yoga- 
created mind—the natural Chitta and the artificial Chitta. The natural mind 
by experience gains a habit, the impressions are stored in it and they, as 
V&san&s, become the seeds of desires and activities. The artificial mind is 
incapable of storing up impressions in it. It has no Vilsan^s and consequently 
it disintegrates as soon as the body falls down. 

The actions performed by the Yogi, through his ordinary or the extra¬ 
ordinary bodies—through the body with which he was born, or through the 
bodies which he gives birth to by Yoga power—are no actions in the ethical 
sense of the word. They are not Karmas —neither good nor bad. They are 
the paying up of the past debts, and not incurring of fresh liabilities. With 
ordinary men the actions are good or bad, or a mixture of both—white or 
black or grey, all such actions produce their effects—particular kind of birth, 
particular length of life period, particular kinds of life experiences—or produce 
their eflfect as tendencies to certain kinds of actions. Both kinds of effects con¬ 
stitute the/a^6 or the destiny of man. 

Tendency is memory. The essence of memory is converted into tendency. 
The tendencies with which a man is born are the extracts of all the memories 
of a particular kind. The events of the past life are not remembered, but from 
the tendencies of the present life one can easily infer what those events must 
liave been to give rise to those tendencies. The surgical operation may be 
forgotten, because performed under chloroform, or in infancy, but from the 
nature of the cicatrix one can infer what must have been the nature of the 
operation. Therefore, the Smriti (memory) and Sarnskara (tendency or habit) 
are really one (Ekarupatva)—IV. 9. Acts produce habits, habits lead to acts 
—the circle of Vfi.sana is eternal, and beginningless. Is it possible to break 
this chain of habits and acts, acts and habits ? Jnana is the only means. 
Through Jnana alone is possible to destroy this inexorable chain of causation. 

Now what is this Jnana or wisdom? It is the realisation of the dis¬ 
tinction between the Purusa or Spirit, and Prakfiti or mind-matter-energy. 
Purusa is pure consciousness or rather Chitsakti—power of consciousness. By 
his proximity to Prakriti (mind-energy-matter) it induces in the latter his 
quality. This induction takes place in the purest part of Prakriti in the 
Buddhic-essence (the mental portion of Prakriti) : Just as soft iron becomes 
magnetised by its proximity to iron. Thus Chit-sakti or consciousness is two¬ 
fold,—the pure consciousness of the spirit or spiritual consciousness and the 
consciousness of the Buddhisattva or mental consciousness, The pure Buddhi- 
sattva (devoid of Rajas and Tamas) reflects the spirit and appears like spirit 
and is mistaken for it. JnS^na consists in the discrimination of this difference, 
realising that the Chitta is the instrunieat and not the Self, In the state of 
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Sam&dhi, when this highest knowledge is realised, then arises the positive 
activity of the Spirit. Up to this time the effort was in a sense negative 
only—separating the Spirit from mind-energy-matter. When this separation 
is realised, then the Spirit manifests its own attributes fully. This manifes¬ 
tation of the attributes (dharma) of the Spirit on its own plane above the 
planes of Prakxiti (raind-energy-matter) is the highest form of Sam&dhi. It is 
positive Sam&.dhi and is called Dha:ma-Megha Samfi»dhi. Dharma means 
highest activity, above the sphere of causation, whore the actions are neither 
white, black nor grey, an activity that leads to the highest end of Man—an 
activity which is the highest end of Man. It is called Megha or cloud, because 
this state of Sara4dhi rains such Dharma—is full of Dharma and Dharma alone. 
Ibis the cloud which showers all blessings on the lower planes—while the Man 
himself basks in the Light of the Eternal Sun. Every Mukta Yogi is a Dharma- 
Megha—the Cloud of Holiness—the showerer of good and nothing but good 
on all creation. A man who has become a Dharma-Megha—a Cloud of 
Holiness, is above all afflictions and Karmas, his mind is free from all taints, 
and there is nothing that is beyond the scope of his knowledge. Being the 
Cloud of Dharma all attributes are known to him. Then the man is in his 
Svarftpa—this U Kaivalya, this is Self-realisation—the state of true Freedom, 
though full of highest activity. Such a Man, the Dharma-Megha, the Cloud 
of Holiness, is a blessing to the thirsting humanity—nay a blessing to the 
whole creation. 


Datedf S^th February, 1910. 


S, C. V, 




THE YOGA DARS'ANA OF PATANJALI 

WITH 

THE SANKHYA PRAVACHANA COMMENTARY OF VYASA 

AND 

THE GLOSS OF vACHASPATI MISRA 

CHAPTER THE FIRST, ON TRANCE (SAMADHI). 

Sintra I. 

am ti \ ii 

W Atha, now. 5m Yoga, of Yoga, or concentration, contemplation (Samftdhi) 
Anusaanam, a revised text, or explanation. 

1. Now a revised text of Yoga. 

snr^ i 

^ ^s5«rr^5RrRnT5RTg^f»T^ u \ n 

^I srat?ni%^ 

gRfsWW; ^Wrf^: U ^ U 

VyAsA’S COMMENTARY, 

“Now.’*—This word here denotes undertaking. A text giving a revised 
critical teaching of Yoga is to be understood as having been undertaken. 

Yoga is contemplation (Sam&dhi, trance), and it is a characteristic of 
the mind pervading all its planes. The planes of the mind are :— 

Wandering (Ksipta); Forgetful (MRdha); Occasionally steady or dis* 
tractsd (Viksipta); One pointed (EkAgra); and Restrained (Niruddha). 
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Of these the contemplation in the occasionally steady mind does not 
fall under the heading of Yoga, because of unsteadiness appearing in close 
sequence. That however, which in the one-pointed mind, fully shows f(/rth 
an object existing as such in its most perfect form, removes the afflictions, 
loosens the bonds of karma and thus incTines it towards restraint, is said to 
be the Cognitive Trance (SamprajflAta Sam&dhi). And we shall explain 
further that this is accompanied by philosophical curiosity (vitarka), medi¬ 
tation (vich^ra), bliss (ananda), and egoism (asmit&) 

When however all the modifications come under restraint, the trance is 
ultra-cognitive (Asamprajfi&ta Sam&dhi). 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

BhagavAn Patafijali here composed the aphorism, “Now a revised text of Yoga,” 
with the object of stating briefly the subject of the treatise he desired to write, so 
that it may attract the intelligent student and also that the reader may be able to 
understand with ease. 

The word ‘Now’ (atha) the first of the sentence is explained:—“ ‘Now’:—This 
word here denotes undertaking.” 

This word ‘now’ does not here denote sequence, as it does in, “ ‘Now’ there is 
light” 

The word ‘anus&sana’ means here a text-book, the derivative meaning being 
that by which something is taught: and this cannot be begun in sequence of the 
performance of mental and physical restraint. On the contrary, however, the desire 
to know and the knowledge of realities appear in sequence of the desire to explain 
the knowledge of realities. Assays the Veda:—“Therefore let him see the self, 
in the self ” after having controlled the mind and the senses and become desireless, 
enduring and contemplative, (Br. U. IV. 4, 23). 

Although it is possible that the questioning of a student the performance of 
purificatory actions (tapas), and employment of alchemy may serve as antecedents, 
they are not to bo taken as such here, because the recognition and taking up of the 
study by a student are of no use in making a treatise on Yoga authoritative. Even 
if there should be no student for the time being, the work should be undertaken if 
authoritative. If however not authoritative, it should be given up, even though there 
be a student asking for it. The existence of an immediate sequence between the know¬ 
ledge of truth and the desire to explain it is hereby refuted. 

If, however, the meaning is to be taken to be undertaking, then by speaking of 
the Yoga to be discussed by undertaking the w'ork, the whole meaning and object of 
the work is set forth; and the student is easily informed and set to work in the belief 
that trance is the means of the highest good, as set forth in the Vedas, the Smritis, 
the Itih.lsas, and the Pura^as. 

The question arises, Is the work ‘Now’ to bo taken to mean undertaking in all 
works 1 Because in that case it would mean the same in the Ved&nta Sfltra. 

Athato Brehmajijft^sT. 

“Now then a desire to know Brahma.”—I. I. 1. 

To meet this objection the Commentator specifies:—‘This word here^ 

Another doubt arises. How is Patafijalij the author of the Yoga Teaching, when 
we have it in the Sm;iti of the Yogi Y&jfiavalkya, that Hirai<yagarbha and no other 
ancient wis the original teacher of Yoga. For this reason the author of the aphor¬ 
isms has used the woni ‘Anu^sana’ (revised text) which means teaching after it has 
already been taught, not only teaching. 
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Because the word 'Now’ means here an undertaking, the Commentator sajs that 
the meaning is that, 'a text giving a revised critical teaching of Yoga is to be under¬ 
stood as having been undertaken.’ 

But why should it be said that a work teaching Yoga is undertaken here ? It 
is Yoga itself that is intended to be discussed here. 

For this reason is it said:—‘Is to be understood, <feo.’ It is true that Yoga ia 
spoken of as the subject of discussion here. It can, however, be discussed only by 
means of a work treating of the subject. The action of the teacher works through 
the instrument and does not directly operate upon the object. With the object of 
specifically mentioning the action of the teacher, his work treating of the subject oi 
Yoga is to be understood as having been undertaken. Yoga, however, is to be under¬ 
taken as the subject of the work. 

It should also be known that the hearing of the sound of the Word ‘atha’ (now] 
when used to denote undertaking, is considered auspicious^ like the sight of a jar full 
of water, which some one may be carrying. 

The Commentator now removes the doubt as to the meaning of the word ‘Yoga, 
which arises from its ordinary connotation. Thus says he, “Yoga is contemplation.’ 
The word ‘Yoga’ is derived from the root Yuj, to contemplate, and not from the root 
Yujir, to join, in which latter case it would mean conjunction. 

Another question arises again. Trance (Samadhi) is to be described later on ai 
being only a branch of Yoga. How can it then be that a part only may be the whole 

The Commentator adds for this reason •.—‘and it pervades all its planes.’ It ii 
the word and (cha) which distinguishes the whole from the part. 

The pianos are the states to be mentioned later on, the Madhumati the Madhu 
pratikd, and Visok4. They are the states of the mind in which the potencies only ar 
left in residue in the mind. Yoga, defined as the restraint of mental modifications, ii 
present in all these planes, i. e,, in all these states of the mind. Not so the trance whiol 
is only a branch of it. 

Yoga is given here only its root meaning of contemplation, because the state 
ment is made here only as an incentive to study, without intending to emphasize th 
distinction between the whole and the part. The real meaning of the word ‘Yoga’ i 
only the restraint of mental modifications. 

For the refutation of those who say that the restraint of mental modifications i 
dependent upon the self, by reason of the modifications themselves being cognition 
and therefore dependent upon the self, it is said:—>‘and it is a characteristic of th 
mind.’ 

By the word ‘mind’ (chitta) the internal organ, the will-to-know is hinted a 
The power of consciousness, which is constant in its eternity and thus unchangeabh 
cannot have the faculty of knowledge for its characteristic. The wilbtO'be, which i 
the same as the wilbtO'know, however may. This is the meaning. 

Grant that, but if the Yoga pervades all the mental planes, then, the wanderinj 
the forgetful and the distracted planes of the mind too should be understood by it 
word ‘Yoga’ showing as they do the restrain of certain mental modifications relative! 
to the others. To remove this doubt, the planes to be taken and rejected as fallin 
within ‘Yoga’ are mentioned, beginning with the word, 'wandering <feo.’ 

The wandering plane or condition of the mind is that in which it is alwa; 
thrown by disturbing Energy (Rajas) towards those and those objects, and is th\ 
extremely unsteady. 

In forgetful condition, the mind is possessed of the modification of d^p slec 
on account of the excess of inertia (the quality of Tamas). 

The oeeaeionaUy eteady or dietracted is differentiated from the wndoring. T1 
difference consists in the occasional steadiness of that which is for the most pai 
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tmteady. This ex<i!<Bsa of its unsteadiness is either acquired, or brought about by the 
obstacles of disease, disinclination, dsc., to be mentioned later. 

the one-pointed is that which moves along one line only. 

The restrained mind is that in which all the mental modifications have been res¬ 
trained, and exist only as potencies. 

Of these, the imndering and the forgetful modifications are not denied hero 
expressly the status of Yoga, being far removed as they are from that state, inasmuch 
as notwithstanding the existence of relative restraint in them, they do not even form 
links in the chain of causes which lead to the highest good, and because they are in 
conflict with the nature thereof. To the occasionally steady^ however, the status of 
Yoga is expressly denied, because in this case it is possible to mistake it as such on 
account of its occasional manifestation of steadiness over existing objects of knowledge. 
In the occasionally steady mind the contemplation does not fall under the heading of 
Yoga consisting as it does only of an occasional steadiness of the mind over an existing 
object. Why \ Because it is followed in close sequence by its contrary state of unstea¬ 
diness and inapplication. Having fallen as it does in the midst of the manifestations 
of a contrary class, its very nature becomes difficult to distinguish from the very first 
as cause or effect. A seed which has remained in fire even for three or four seconds, 
will most certainly not sprout into leaves, oven though sown. 

Which contemplative mental state is then Yoga, if not the one which follows 
or is followed closely by unsteadiness % 

‘That however which in the one-pointed mind, tkc ‘ 

The words ‘existing as such' keep out an object whose existence is only fastened 
upon the reality. The words, ‘in its most perfect form' are used to signify the best, 
t.i.j that which manifests its essence to its utmost capacity. This is mentioned because 
the phenomenon of deep sleep also has a mind directed towards the one point which is 
its then object; that is to say, the quality of inertia (tamas) which though oharaote- 
rized by the absence of all other mental phenomena, does still exist as such ; and the 
excess of inertia i» bad because it is the cause of the afflictions. 

The word, ‘fully' is useil to qualify the words, ‘shows forth,' because the showing 
forth, i, e.t the knowledge of the realities may be accomplished by verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognition also. Knowledge so obtained however, is not competent to remove 
nescience (avidya) which is directly present in the mind; whereas inferential and verbal 
knowledge are after all indirect, the object being absent. The word ‘fully' (pra) signi¬ 
fies intensity, and therefore indicates direct perceptual knowledge. The present sight 
of two moons and the doubt as to any particular direction of space go on existing, even 
though inference and authority point the other way. 

Efeoism and the other afflictions have their root in nescience. The appearance 
of knowledge means the removal of nescience. Egoism and other afflictions are also 
removed on the appearance of knowledge, because they are contrary thereto, and 
beeause the cause of their existence is destroyed For this reason the words, ‘removes 
the afflictions' have been added to the description. 

For the same reason does it loosen the bonds in the shape of actions (karma) 
It is non-antecedent action that is desired to be understood here, by using the word 
denoting the cause to mean the effect. ^ 

‘Loosens' means renders unfit for the production of effects. It will be said further 
“It ripens into life-time, life-state and life-experience, if the root exists."—II, 13, 

“And irvelines it towards restraint" means that it was not so inclined before. 

This cognitive trance is four-fold. Hence is it said, 

* ' ‘this is accompanied, &c.' 
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The ultra-cognitive trance is described by the words, 

•When however all the modifications, &o.* 

In the cognitive trance are restrained those mental modifications of real cogni¬ 
tion, iko., which are of the nature of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas): 
and this is done by resort to the class of mental modifications which are of the nature 
of the essence (sattva). In the ultra-cognitive^ however, all modifications are restrained. 
This is the meaning. 

The mental planes of Madhumati, tkc., which find their end in these two states, 
are all the planes. That which pervades all these planes is called Sarvabhauma, 
all-pervading. 

t Shtra 2. 



TThlJ Yogah, yoga. ftirT Chitta, of the mind, mental. fvT Vritti, of the modi¬ 
fications, changes, various forma. Nirodhah, restraint. 


2. Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications. 

srat<wf5nT3%s:* ?:^wrw \ 

wrnrttpt i ?Rq^ 
>s?nf^: I a[fi?Rffww 

15T rTsr i 
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vyAsa. 

The following aphorism was composed with the object of formulating 
its definition:— 


‘Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications/ 

Because the word.‘sir is nob pub in before (mental modifications) the 
Cognitive also is termed Yoga. 

The mind is possessed of the 'three qualities/ showing as it does the 
nature of illumination, activity and inertia. Mental Essence manifesting 
as illumination bves power and objects of sense, when mixed upwithdistnrb- 
i' g energy (rajasi snd inertia (tamas). The same pierced through by inertia 
(tamas) approaches vice, ignorance, and absence of desirelessness and supine* 
nesa. The same shining all round with the veil «f forgetfulness removed, but 
affected by a touch of disturbing energy, approaches virtue, knowledge, dealte* 
^ lessness, and masterlulnesB. The same hecotneB itself when the least imparity 
disturbing energy (rajas) is removed. It then shows forth only the dis^e^ 
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tion of nature between the Essence of objective being and the conscious 
principle(puru8a\ and approaches the state of trance called the Cloudy of 
Virtue (dharma-niegha). This the thinkers call the Highest intellection. 
(Faram prasahkhyftnam)« 

The power, of consciousness changes not. It goes not from object to 
object. Tho objects are shown to it. It is pure and infinite. This pheno¬ 
menon (of the knowledge of the distinct nature of the two) is, however, of the 
nature of the Objective Essence, and is the opposite thereof On this account 
the mind freed from attachment to that too, restrains even this form of. mani¬ 
festation. In that state it is possessed of residual potencies alone. That is 
the seedless trance. It is called the ultra-cognitive because nothing is cognized 
in that state. 

This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of mental modifications. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The second aphorism is introduced by the words, ^ 

‘This aphorism was composed, 

The word ‘its* refers to the two descriptions of Yoga, mentioned in the previous 
aphorism. 

“Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.” 

That partionlar state of the mind in which the manifestations of real cognition, 
Ac,, have been restrained, is the state of Yoga. 

The question arises, is not this definition bad, inasmuch as it does not cover 
the Cognitive Trance, in which that class of mental modifications which are of the 
very nature of its essence (sattva) are not restrained 1 

For this reason the Commentator says ;—“ Because the word ‘ all * is not put in, 
<ko.” If the restraint of all the mental modifications were mentioned, the definition 
would not cover the Cognitive Trance. The restraint of mental modifications, 
however, which checks the operation of the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition, 
comprehends that too. In the Cognitive Trance also, the mental modifications caused 
by cfisturbing Energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) are restrained. In fact, the Cogni¬ 
tive trance is the restraint of these modifications. 

Why then does the one mind come into relationship with the wandering and 
other (more than one) planes ? Further, what is the object of restraining the modifica¬ 
tions of the mind so conditioned 1 To meet this apprehended questioning, the 
Commentator first takes up the cause of the mind thus coming into relationship with 
different conditions (planes). 

‘The mind is possessed of the three qualities : — 

The Essence (sattva) is there, because it has the nature of illumination. Dis¬ 
turbing Energy is there, because of its possessing the nature of activity. The quality 
of darkness (tamas) is there, because of its possessing the nature of inertia* 

The mention of the nature of illumination is suggestive. All the other qualities, 
therefore, of the Essence of things (sattva), such as brightness, lightness, joy and 
others are indicated. 

By activity other qualites of disturbing Energy, such as remorse and sorrow, etc., 
are indicated* 

Inertia is the characteristic modification of the quality of Tamas, the opposite 
of the quality of activity. By the mention of inactivity are indicated heaviness, in- 
twoeptlon, helplessness, etc* 
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The ipoanipg is that the mind although one^ passes into more oonditions than 
one, beoause it is made up of the three qualities (gunas) and its modifications are 
various, because the ‘qualities’ being unequal, fall into a variety of combinations. 

Now the Commentator illustrates so far as may be, these very planes of the mind, 
the wandering and others, possessing as they do differences of sub-states;—“Mental 
Essence, &o,” 

Mental Essence means the Objective Essence (sattva) which has evolved as mind* 
By saying that the mental essence has the nature of illumination, it is shown that the 
mind has the quality of Essence (sattva) for its chief factor. 

When in the mind, the disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) are a 
little less predominant than its own Essence, but equal to each other, then to it are 
dear power and the objects of sense, such as sound, &c. The mind, on account of the 
Essence being its ruling factor, desires to dwell upon reality. But because the reality 
is veiled by Inertia (tamas) it mistakes the attainments of Attenuation (Anim&), &o., 
for the reality ; and desires to dwell and dwells upon them for a moment. Being pushed 
away, however, by Energy (rajas), even from this resting place, it finds not the rest 
sought after even there, but gets only a liking for them. As to sound, (ko., why its 
love of them is well established as a matter of course, ever inclining as it does towards 
them by its own nature. It is the occasionally steady mind that is thus described. 

While explaining the wandering mind, the author indicates the Forgetful mind 
also by words beginning with, ‘The same pierced through thereafter by Inertia, &o.’ 

When Inertia flows into the mind and conquers Energy, then the Energy, having 
become incapable of driving the veil of the darkness of Inertia away from the Essence 
of the mind, it is rendered lazy by the Inertia, and approaches vice, &c. Ignorance is 
Untrue knowledge. Further, the knowledge in deep sleep is described as depending 
upon the notion of the absence of all other modifications. Therefore the state of for¬ 
getfulness (the Mu ]ht\ Bhumi) is also indicated. The absence of masterfulness or 
supineness is the non-fulfilment of one’s wishes everywhere. The meaning is that the 
mind becomes pervaded by vice, &c. 

By the words, ‘The same when the veil of forgetfulness, &o.,’ the author means 
that, when the same mental E^ence shines out in its own nature, then the mind 
approaches virtue, knowledge, desirelessness and masterfulness. Forgetfulness is 
inertia (tamas) and the same is the veil. When the veil is removed, it becomes as 
above described. It is for this reason that it illuminates all the specialized, the un- 
specialized, the undifferentiated phenomenal and noumenal states and the Purusa. * 

Inasmuch as notwithstanding this, it may not be capable of manifesting virtue 
and masterfulness on account of the absence of activity, the Commentator says 
‘When it is affected by a touch of rajas, &c.” The meaning is that because Energy 
is the cause of activity, virtue, &o., exist in that stata 

This gives a comprehensive description of the mental Essence of the two classes 
of Yogis who have reached the stage of Cognitive Trance, the Madhubhumikas and the 
Prajn&jyotisas of the middle path. Now the author describes the state of mind of the 
fourth class of Yogis, the Dhy finis or thinkers who have passed the domain of things to 
be known:— 

‘The same mind becomes itself, when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is 
removed.’ It is for this very reason that it becomes fixed in its own nature. Purified 
of the dross of disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) by the device of heat¬ 
ing it with the re agents of practice and desirelessness, the gold of the .Essence of the 
will-to-know becomes established in its own nature, and becomes the master of the 
senses and their objects. It has thus fulfilled much of its work, but goes on working 5 
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as its great ¥^ork with the aohievement of the knowledge of the distinetion between the 
Objeotive Essence and oonsoiousness. The author says:— 

‘*The same beoomes itself when the least impurityof disturbing Energy is removed. 
It then shows forth only the distinction of nature between the l^sence of Objective 
Nature and the conscious principle, and approaches the state of contemplation called 
the Cloud of Virtue/^ The Cloud of Virtue will be described later. Hedefcribeshere 
a term better known among the Vogis :—“This the thinkers, The thinkers call the 
mind showing forth the distinction of the natures of the Objective Essence and the cons- 
oious Principle, and having the Cloud of Virtue as the otlier end, by the name of the 
Highest Intellection. The mind is there spoken of as an abstraction, because the 
characteristic and the characterized are intended to be spoken of as one. 

The Commentator now shows that the power of consciousness is the good and the 
faculty of discriminative knowledge is not the good. This is with the object of intro¬ 
ducing the Inhibitive Trance (Nirodha Samadhi), which restrains the mental modifi¬ 
cations of discriminative knowledge, and brings about the perfect freedom of the cons¬ 
cious principle :— 

“ The power of consciousness changes not, Ac/' 

Impurity consists in identifying the self with pleasure and pain and forgetfulness. 
Pleasure and pain both cause pain to him who discriminates. Hence they too to be 
given up like pain. Even the very beautiful gives pain having an end. Therefore that 
also has to be given up by him who discriminates. This impurity and end do not exist 
in the power of oonsoiousness or the Purusa. Hence is it sa id to be pure and infinite. 

But how is this power of consciousness pure when it takes the forms of pleasure- 
able, painful and forgetful objects, sounds, «ko.. while cognizing them? And how again is 
it infinite, when it takes up that form and also gives it up? To meet this the author 

‘The objects are shown to it * 

It is so described because the objective sounds, <kc., are shown to it. It might 
be impure and finite if it took the forms of the objects in the same way as does the will- 
to-be. It is in fact the will-to be that takes the forms of the objects and presents them 
to the consciousness, which follows its forms. Thence is it said that the Purusa 
cognizes. 

The doubt again arises, how can an object be known if the power of conscious¬ 
ness do not take possession of the will-to-be appearing as an object ? If it does take 
possession, how can it be said that it has not taken the form of the object ? For this 
reason says the author :— 

“It goes not from object to object.'^ 

Going from object to object means motion, and the teaching is that consciousness 
does not move. But then how does it take possession of that form ? For this reason he 
says:— 

“ The power of consciousness changes not.” 

The three fold change, indicated by characteristic, differentia and condition, does 
not exist in consciousness, that it may put on the form of action and thereby change 
in conjunction with the will-to-be. It will be described further on how it cognizes, 
even though it moves not. 

Thus it is established that the power of consciousness is the good. It has been 
said that the manifestation of discriminative knowledge is not the good, being as it is 
of the nature of the will-to-be. For this reason it is the opposite of the power of cons¬ 
ciousness. 

When even the manifestation of discrimination also is to given up, what is to be 
said of the other modifications which are full of shortcomings ? This is the meaning. 
Hence Cor this reason, the discussion of the Inhibitive Trance is properly introduced, 
l^icrefore the author says:— 

“On this aoeount Uie mind tends to turn from it, Ac.” The meaning is that it 
ehecks the indulgence of die criminative knowledge too, by the Higher desirelessness, 
Ifbtch is the illumination of knowledge itself, 
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Now bo desoribea what the aspeot of the mind is when all its modifications have 
been restrained:— 

<*In that state, That state means the state of Restraint (Nirodba). The 
nature of restraint or inhibition is described:—‘4t is the seedless.’’ 

The vehicle of actions with that of afflictions is the seed of life-state, life-period 
and life-experience. The seedless is that which has gone beyond that. 

Now the author gives another name of the same which is better known to the 
Yogis and which is descriptive of the mental state, the ultra-cognitive. 

** Nothing is cognized in that, <kc.” 

He summarizes:—This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of the modifications 
of the mind.” 

Sfitra 3. 

II ^ n 

ns;T Tad4, then, at that time, at the time of concentration, Dras(u];i, 
of the seer, of the soul. Sva-iApe, in his own nature, or state. 

Avasth&nam, resting, standing, remaining, lying. 

3. Then the seer stands in his own nature. 

g^ wiuh tr?rmii?II 

vyAsa. 

There being no object of cognition in that state of the mind, what is th^ 
state of the conscious principal (purusa) who has identified himself with the 
cognitions of the Will-to-be? “Then the seer stands in bis own nature.'" 
At that time the power of consciousness is establishe<l in its own nature, as 
in the state of perfect freedom. In the outgoing mind it appears to be not so 
centred in its own nature, though in reality it is the same. 

vAohaspati's gloss. 

Now says he, in order to introduce the next aphorism: — 

There being no object cognition in that state of the mind, Ac.” The word 
‘what’ is inquisitive. The meaning is this. The conscious principle is always perceived 
as the very self of the cognitions of the Will-to-know taking on the forms of various 
objects. He is never perceived as separate from the cognitions of the Will-to know. 
For this reason the knowledge of the will-to-be is of the very nature of the conscious 
principle, as light of the sun. And it does not exist when the mind is in a state of 
residual potency (sasmsk&ra). And no existence can last as such when it has given up 
its nature. 

Let it be so. But then why does not the Purusa know the Will-to-be in its 
state of residual potency t To meet this he says:—“There being no object of cogni¬ 
tion, Ac.” 

It is not the Will-to-know alone, but the Will-to-know which has the objects of 
the Purusa to achieve that is the sphere of consciousness. The objects of the Purusa 
are discriminative knowledge and the experience of the objective world. These two 
no longer exist in the state of inhibition (nirodha). Therefore the non-existence of 
objects in that state ie established. The autW gives the;answer by the aphorism— 
“Then the seer stands in his own nature.” 


to 
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By the word ‘svarftpa* (his own nature), the author excludes the appearances of 
the oalin, the ruffied and the forgetful (the s&nta, the Ghora and the Mddha) which 
have been fastened upon it. The nature of the Purusa is consciousness alone unaffected by 
the contacts (of objects placed alongside), not the cognitive action of the Will-to-know 
i^ppearing as calm, d^c. This is the nature of contacts. It is like the redness which 
appears in a crystel pure white by nature, when a Japa (Chinese rose) flower is placed 
in contact therewith. And it is not necessary that when the things placed in contact are 
removed, the thing with which they have been placed in contact, should also disappear. 
That^ would mean encroachment of the one into the sphere of the other. The 
locative case is used, because the thing and the nature of the thing are concieved 
as being separate, although in reality the same, and not distinct. 

The same meaning is rendered clear by the Commentator:— 

“At that time the power of consciousness, drc.^* And that time, in the state of 
restraint and not in the state of outgoing. 

Let that be so. But then the power of consciousness, not standing in its own 
nature when the Will-to-be is in the state of outgoing activity, and becoming estab¬ 
lished in that state when in the state of inhibition, becomes changeful. If it be said 
thal^ it remains established in its own nature even in the state of outgoii»g activity, 
then there would be no difference between the states of outgoing activity and inhibi¬ 
tion. For this reason says the author : — 

*In the outwardly inclined mind, 

The power of consciousness, constant because standing alone, is never disturbed 
in its own nature j and for this reason is the same inactivity as in the state of rest¬ 
raint. The mother-of pearl does not for certain, put on and gi\"e up its true nature, 
while becoming the object of true or false knowledge. The knower, however, fancies 
it to be something different from what it really is. 

In relation to the Tnhibitive Trance, the Cognitive Trance also is a state of 
outgoing activity. 

Sutra 4. 

«?« 

Vribti, with raodifications. Sarftpyam, identification. 

itratra, at other times elsewhere. 

4, Identification with modifications elsewhere. 

I ?Trf^«8rT»f?PT- 

VYASA. 

How then? On account of objects being presented to it, identificatiou 
with modifications takes place elsewl^eie. The conscious principle (purusa) 
is not unaffected by whatever may be the modifications of the mind in the 
state of outgoing activit)’. And so in the aphorism — 

“Knowledge is bub one.; diKoriminatfon alone is knowledge." 

^Paficha ikhA, (S. B. H. Vol. XI. where this aphorism has been translated as 
“There is but one spiritual intuition of the self ; it is nothing but manifestation which 
is the Spiritual Intuition of the self.^') 
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The mind is like a magnefc energized by nearness alone. Being seen ib 
becomes the possession of its lord, the purusa. Therefore tlie reason for know¬ 
ing the modifications of the mind is the eternal relation of the purusa. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

For the purpose of introducing another aphorism, the author puts the question * 
* How thenP The meaning is this. In what manner does it shine then, if it is nob 
perceived to be what it really is. Adding the word which explains the cause, he reads 
the aphorism:— 

'*On account of objects being presented to it, identification with modifications 
takes place elsewhere. ” 

Elsewhere:—In the state of outward activity, whatever may be the modifications 
of the mind, the calm, the ruffled, and the forgetful, the same are the manifestations 
of the conscious principle as he exists in that state. 

The word Sa in S&riipya (identification) means oneness. This is the meaning. 
The notions, ‘I am calm. * ‘lam ruffled, ‘I am forgetful’, appear by fastening the 
modifications of the will-to-be upon the conscious principle, by taking the will-to- 
know and the conscious principle to be one on account of proximity, as in the case of 
the white crystal and the Japa (Chinese rose) flower. This happens in the same way as 
one looking his face reflected in a dirty mirror, becomes anxious and thinks, ‘I am dim»’ 
Although the fastening of the conscious principle upon the will-to-know, is like the know¬ 
ledge of sound, «kc., only a man if estation of the will* to-know, and although this manifesta¬ 
tion must be considered to be unintelligent, having, as it does, its origin in the Prak- 
riti, showing forth as it does the will-to-know as the knower, the manifestation shines 
forth as a manifestation of consciousness. And similarly does this j^tma (self) appear 
to possess false knowledge, although in reality he has no false knowledge. He appears 
as the enjoyer, although he is not the enjoysr. He appears as possessed of discrimi* 
native knowledge, and illuminated thereby, although devoid of it in reality. 

This will bo shown further under the aphorisms:— 

“Consciousness not moving, takes its form and thus the will-to-know knows it¬ 
self as such. ”—IV. 22. 

“Enjoyment (Bhoga) consists in the identification of the notions of the Objective 
Essence and the Conscious principle (purusa), which are quite distinct from each 
other.34. 

The Commentator now says that this is recognized by another school also* 

“So is the aphorism, <feo.” 

The aphorism “knowledge is but one; discrimination alone is knowledge,” is an 
aphorism of the Aoharya Panohaskh&. 

But how is knowledge but one 1 The modifications of the will-to-be in the shape 
of the objects, sound, <feo., and in the shape of discrimination, are to be considered 
Unintelligent. This is one knowledge. The intelligence of the Purusa is distinct from 
it. Its recognition also is knowledge. For this reason says, “ Discrimination alone 
is knowledge.” . 

It is in view of the discrimination of the world possessing the characteristics of 
appearance and disappearance, that it is said. 

“ Knowledge is but one. ” 

As to oonsoiousness, it is the nature of the Puru^, not of the discriminative 
faculty. This, however, is not within the range of the perceptive cognition of the 
world. It falls within the sphere of the inferential and verbal cognitions. This is 
the fneaning. 
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While showing thas that nesoienoe is the radical cause of mental phenomena^ 
in the state of outgoing activity, it is also indicated that conjunction, the cause of 
nescience, is the cause of enjoyment, and also that there exists between the two the 
relation of the owner and the owned, For the purpose of establishing this the Com* 
mentator says, 

“Itbecomes the possession of its lord,“ 

This shows the relationship. 

But the cognizer, purusa, can only be the lord of the mind, when it enjoys the 
benefit of the service rendered by the mind. And it is not possible that he should so 
enjoy the service without coming into relationship with benefit rendered; but it cannot 
be l^neficially acted upon, and there it cannot come into relationship. If, on the 
other hand, the enjoyment of the benefit is to be considered to be due to the conjunc¬ 
tion thereof, then the purusa must be considered to be changeful. 

For this reason ho says, “act by mere nearness. ” 

The mind is not conjoined to the purusa; it is merely placed neat him. The 
nearness of the Purusa is not in space, nor yet in time, on account of the absence of 
juxtaposition. It is defined by fitness. The purusa possesses the power of enjoying as 
subject, while the mind possesses the power of being enjoyed. This is meant by saying 
“Being seen, the mind becomes the possession of the lord. “ 

The meaning is that it becomes the object of enjoyment by being transformed 
Into the form of sound, &c. As to enjoyment, although it is a characteristic of the 
mind, being as it is a modification in the form of sound, <&c., still it is spoken of as 
being a characteristic of the Purusa, because of his identifications, with the modifica¬ 
tions, on account of the absence of the conception of distinctness between the mind 
and consciousness. 

Thus is established the enjoyment by the Purusa of the service rendered by the 
mind, although he is not conjoined to it; as is also established the unchanging nature 
of the Purusa. 

Well then, the relation of owner and owned which is the cause of enjoyment, has 
its cause in nescience. But what is the cause of neEciencel There must be some 
cause for it, because no effect can come into existence without some cause. As they 

“ What to him doth make, 

“Nesoienoe manifest, 

“ Like dream and so forth. “ 

This doubt is removed by putting the answer in the form of a summary“For 
this reason, <ko. “ 

The meaning is this. The cause of the experience of the calm, the ruffled and 
forgetful forms of mental modifications is the eternal conjunction caused by eternal 
nescience; and the relation of nescience and potential)zation (vasan4, in each being 
born from the other in eternal succession is without a beginning like the mutual rela¬ 
tion of seed and sprout.) 

Sfitra 5« 

n h ii 

arfOi: V’^iuuyali, niodificationa. Paftchtay yah, five fold, of five 

kinds. * Klisjis, painful. Aklistah, not painful. 

6. The modifications are five fold, painful and not'painful. 
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These then, the five-fold modifications of the mind, painful and not^pain* 
ful, are to be restrained, being many. The painful are those that cause the 
afflictions and become the field for the growth of the vehicle of actions (kar- 
m&saya). The not-painful are those that have discrimination for their object 
and which oppose the functioning of the ‘-qualities.*' They remain not painful 
even though fallen into the stream of the painful. They are not-painful even 
in the intervals of the painful. The painful also remain in the intervals of the 
not-painful. Potencies (Faculties) of the same class are generated by the modi¬ 
fications themselves ; and the modifications are caused by the potencies. Thus 
the wheel of mental modifications and potencies turns round and round. Such 
is the mind which when its objects have been attained, rests unmoving like the 
self, or disappears. 


VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Let that be. A man is taught to do what is only possible. And it is not possi¬ 
ble to restrain the mental modifioations without knowing them. Further, no one can 
count them even by a thousand lives of men. Being not counted, how can they bo 
restrained 1 Having this doubt he introduces the aphorism laying down the number 
of these modifications. *‘These, the five-fold modifications of the mind, the painful and 
not-painful, are to be restrained, being many.” Mental modifications as a class are one: 
real cognition and others are their five forma For this reason, modifioations having 
these sub-classes are five fold, have five sub-divisions. The plural number is properly 
used, because these modifications are many, on account of the distinctions due to diffe¬ 
rent personalities, such as those of Chaitra and Maitra and others. The meaning is that 
whoever it may be, whether Chaitra, Maitra or any other, the mental modifioations of 
them all are five-fold and no more. The use of the singular number of the word ‘mind’ 
is for the purpose of denoting the class only. It should be understood to mean the 
minds. 

Now the author mentions a minor classification of the same, as that is useful for 
the purpose of practice. “Painful and not-painful.” The object is that the painful are 
to be restrained by the help of the not-painful, and these too by the higher desireless* 
ness. “The painful are those, Ac.” This explains them. 

The afflictions of egoism, Ac., are the causes of certain mental modifications The 
modifioations of which the afflictions are the moving causes are spoken of as such, i. a, 
painful. Or to put it another way. Of the Prakfiti, which works for the achieve¬ 
ment of (the objects of) the Puru^, the manifestations of the rajas and the tamas are 
only the causes of the afflictions and they alone therefore tend towards misery. Afflio* 
tion being painful, the painful are those in which this affliction, the rajas and 
manifestation, exists. Inasmuch as they come into manifestation for the purpose of 
supplying the afflictibns only, they are for this very reason, the field for the growth 
of the vehicle of actions. The meaning is that the Puru^ having become oonsoious of 
the object which is at hand by means of the manifestation of real cognition, Ac., b^mes 
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means of the manifestation of real cognition, &o., becomes attached to them, or is 
repelled from them, and thus makes the vehicle of actions grow. Those become the 
painful manifestations which are fertile grounds for the growth of virtue and vice. 

He describes the not-painful:—“The not-painful are those, Discrimination 

is the illumination of the cognition of the Objective Essence of the Will-to-be, wiben 
it flows undisturbed. By speaking of it as an object, he suggests the knowledge of the 
distinction between the Objective essence and the Purusa, which is the object thereof. 

And because they have for their object the knowledge of the distinction between 
the Objective Essence and the Purusa, they are for this very reason the opposers of 
the functionings of the qualities. The function of the qualities is the initiation of 
the effects. This ceases with discriminative knowledge. Thus the object of the func¬ 
tioning of the qualities having been fulfilled, they are said to oppose their functioning. 
For this reason these mental modifications of Real Cognition, <fec., are not-painful. 


Let that be. No one is born who has no desires. The mental modifications of all 
living beings are therefore painful. And it is not proper that not-painful modifications 
should exist in the midst of the stream of the painful modifications. Nor having fallen 
in the midst of opposing forces, can they be fit to perform any work, even though they 
do exist. Hence to say that the painful are restrained by the non-painfql and the 
non painful by the higher dcsirelessness, is only a wish. Hence the author says:— 
“Fallen intathe stream of the painful too they are the non-painful.’' 

Practice and dcsirelessness born by the study of the Veda, induction and precept 
remain themselves the non-painful^even though fallen into the stream of the painful. 


A Br&hma’:’a living in the village of Sdla which is full of the Kiratas, does not become 
a KirUta. 

The words “in the intervals of the non-painful“ propound an analogy. Because' 
they take their place in the intervals of the painful modifications, the non painful ones, 
not suppressed by the painful, gathering strength in duo course by habituation sup¬ 
press the painful ones themselves. This is what the author gays:—“Similar potencies 
are created by modifications, &c.^* The meaning is that by the non painful modifica¬ 
tions the non-painful potencies are generated. This is the wheel of mental modifica 
tions and potencies which always turns round and round, up to the ultra-cognitive 
Trance. 

Such then is the mind, which in the state of suppression remains only in the 
state of residual potency and thus stands like the self ; and it is said by way of an 
optional mode of expression that it disappears. The final meaning of the aphorism is 
summarized:— 


“These painful and non-painful manifestations are of five descriptions. “ The 
words, “Five descriptions’^ give only the sense ; they do not give the connotation of the 
word because the sufl&x “tayap” (Panini V. 2 . 42) has never been used to connote 
description. 

Sfltra? 6 and 7. 

nnroriH n'»n 

mnv Fram4na. real oognitioQ, right knowledge, Viparyaya, unreal 

cognition, indiscrimination, ftwfir Vikalpa, imagination, verbal delusion. fSqjr 
Nidr4, deep sleep, Sm^itayal^, and memory. 

SWWr Pratyak^a, direct perception. tBgWtW Anum&na, inference. vmnT: Aga- 
verbal cognition, competent evidence, WTTOTi^ Prkmaij&ni, kinds of 
rbsl cognition, (or proofs). 
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6. Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Deep 
Sleep and Memory. 

7. Perception, Verbal Cognition and Inference are real 
cognitions. 

sieq^pgiTRnmT: snrwjT^ i icfssuTswjTf^^gT 

SET WI«I^'?TclT*TtS«f5PT SWRJPI. I gWWftrfibgJ 

I 5^ ^c^qftgrjTTT^f^rwrw: i 

^ f^«r5rrcft^-«rt strrf^; ?i?cTfl[q?n ^rff(«iTg>sTn:- 

?jfan5iRr 1 ^«rT t’aFcT?3Ji^f?nTO5?[?nT>« %g?r?i; i f%?«?r^wnTT- 

a?:<Tflr: 1 gns?; s(r5t*w%«T^ 

i ?T^«n«T^«n0f si ^gi^ftrai^is ^ wfw; 
a«^ I 5 II ^ II « II 

vyAsa. 

These painful and non-painful modifications are of five descriptions :— 
Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. The 
Real Cognitions are Perception or sense-cognition ; Inference or Sequential 
Cognition and Verbal Cognition. 

Perception is the mental modification which cognizes chiefly the 
specific appearance of an object, being of the nature of both the generic and 
the specific qualities, and which has it for its object, by means of the impres¬ 
sion causovl therein by the external object through the passage of the senses. 
The result is the knowledge of the modifications of the mind by the Purusa, 
as if they were not all distinguishable from himself. We shall establish 
further on that the Purusa, knows by reflex conjunction with the wlll-to-be. 

Inference or Sequential Cognition is the mental modification which 
cognizes the generic nature chiefly and has for its sphere the relation which 
exists in objects of the same class with that which is inferred, but does not exist 
as such in objects of different classes. For example, the moon and the stars 
are moving objects, because they go from one place to another like Chaitra, 
And the Vindhyfi, mountain does not move, because it is not seen going from 
one place to another. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man is described by him 
in words with the intention of transferring his knowledge to another. The 
mental modification which has for its sphere the meaning of words is the 
Verbal Cognition to the hearer. When the speaker has neither perceived nor 
inferred the object, and speaks of things which cannot be believed, the autho¬ 
rity of Verbal Cognition fails. But it does nob fail in the original speaker with 
reference to either the object of perception or of inference, 
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vAchaspati’s gloss. 

The author mentious them by their names, **Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, 
Imagination, Sleep and Memory.’* In enumeration the different parts are understood 
separately as they are spoken of; and this is a copulative composition in which each 
word joined to the other in the sense of the word ‘Cha’ (and) which means the joining 
of the one to the other. 


As in the aphorism 

^^Nesoieoce is the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful and the not- 
self to be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self.”—II. 5. 

The definition does not comprehend such confused manifestations of conscious¬ 
ness, as the forgetfulness of directions and the unbroken circle formed by a fast- 
moving point of light; so even here notwithstanding the modifications of Real Cog¬ 
nition, &o., are mention^, the doubt may arise, that there are other modifications be* 
sides those named, in existence. For the removal of this doubt, it was necessary to say 
Five-fold 1 It is thereby shown that there are so many modifications and no more.—6. 

Going to divide the modification of Real Cognition, he gives the general descrip¬ 
tion of the sub-heads. “The Real Cognitions are Perception, Inference and Verbal 
Cognitions.’* 

Right Knowledge consists in the Unknown truth, which becomes the cause of the 
soul’s sotting about to act. The means of obtaining that knowledge is the Real 
Cognition (the cognizing of the real). The mention of the division is for the purpose 
of refuting a larger or smaller number of sub-heads. 

Out of these the definition of Perception is first given, because that is at the 
root of all other means of knowledge. 

“Perception is, &o.** 

By using the words, “of an object” the quality of being merely fastened upon 
(that is, existing as an idea alone) is denied. 

By using the words ‘which has it for its object’ it is denied that the externality 
of the object is the sphere of the mental idea thereof. By using the words, *by means 
of the impression therein caused by the external object,’ the relation of the idea in the 
mind to the external object of knowledge is shown. ^ 

He gives the cause of the impression thereof, even though there be distance 
between (the knower and the thing known). 

“Through the passage of the senses.” 

Some say an object is the generic quality alone. Others say, an object is the 
specific quality alone. Other thinkers again say that an object is poB$es$ed of both 
descriptions of qualities, the generic and the specific. For their refutations, be says 

“Being of the nature of both the generic and the specific qualities.” An 
object is not possessed of the generic and the specific qualities ; it is of the very nature 
^thereof. This will be shown when the question of simultaneous non-cognition is 
discussed. 

Now he distinguishes the domain of sequential and verbal cognitions from that 
of perception:—‘Which co^izes chiefly the specific appearance of an object.’ The 
meaning is that although in perception, the generic quality also shines out, still it is 
subordinate to the specific quality. This is only suggestive of direct knowledge-* 
Discriminative knowledge also is suggested, therefore. ^ 

He refutes the contradiction of the result of perceptive cognition* 
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‘The result is the knowledge by the Puru^a of the modifications of the mind/ 

The question is, How can knowledge by the Purusa be the result of a modifica¬ 
tion of the mind? If an axe operate upon a Kliadira tree, it is not a Plaksa tree that 
is cut thereby. 

For this reason he says, ‘as if they were not at all distinguishable from himself/ 
It is not the cognitive modification of the mind that takes its place in the Purusa ; 
it is on the contrary consciousness reflected in the mirror of the will-to-know, that 
appears in the form of the modification of the object, because the modification of the 
will-to-know takes the form of the object. This is the result of the act of perception. 
This consciousness thus reflected in the will-to-know is not separate from the will-to- 
know (Buddhi). It is of its very nature, and the modification thereof in the shape of 
an object is also of the nature of the will-to-know. They co exist in the same place. 
It is, therefore, proper that this should be the result of the perceptive cognition. This 
we shall show. 

For this reason the author says :—“The Purusa knows by reflex conjunction 
with the will-to-know. ’’ 

Because Verbal Cognition has its origin in the recognition of the relations es- 
tablisliod by the inferences of the intellect of the hearer, on account of the appearance 
therein of the signs of co existence, etc., in sctiuenoe of perceptive knowledge, it is by 
inference that verbal knowledge becomes possible. For this reason and also because 
inferred knowledge is imparted thereafter by means of verbal cognition, the commenta¬ 
tor gives the definition of inference before that of verbal cognition. 

“Inference or Se(picntial Cognition, (fee. ’’ 

The inferred object is the object possessed of the characteristic desired to be 
known Oi»jccts of the same class therewith arc those similar objects which are placed 
into the same species on account of the possession of the same generic quality, which 
is the characteristic to be proved. By saying that it exists in objects of the same class 
with that which is inferred, the author docs away with the presence of contrary and 
uncommon qualities in the antecedent. Objects of different classes are those which 
fall not within the same species. These are others than those which fall into the same 
class, are the contraries and mean their non-existence. By saying that they do 
not exist as such in objects of different classes, the author emphasizes the necessity of 
fhe possession of the generic qualities. Relation is that which furnishes the common 
bond. This is called the li'ug.t. the sign which is the common bond, the generic qua¬ 
lity. By this he shows the characteristic nature of the thing to be proved (paksa, 
Sadhya) and thus does away with non-probability, 

‘ Has for its object, ’ (tadvisaya) means that to which it is bound, as the word 
visaya (object) is derived from the root ‘to bind.^ 

The author speaks of cognizing the generic nature, with the object of distin¬ 
guishing it from the perceptive cognition. The sphere of inference is limited to the 
generic quality because it is dependent for its birth upon the cognition of relation, and 
in specific objects there can be no cognition of relationship; and for this reason the 
common quality alone admits of the recognition of relationship. He gives an ex¬ 
ample:—“For example. “ The word ‘and^ (oha) denotes a cause. Because the 
Vindhyel is not a moving object, it does not change its location. Therefore when 
motion is removed, change of place disappears. Hence there being change of place, the 
moon and the stars are moving bodies; as is Chaitra. This is proved. 

He gives the definition of the mental modifioation of Verbal Cognition“ An 
object perceived or inferred by a competent person, <ko. 

A competent person is an Apia, Competence {^pti) which radically means 
** reach, ’’ means an all-round oomprehension, or the constant presence along with each 
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other of the knowledge of the realities, mercifulness and the skilfulness in their acts of 

the instruments of knowledge. An Apia or a competent or an authoritative person is 
one who is possessed of this. An object seen or inferred by him is the object of verbal 
cognition. The knowledge obtained by an authoritative person such as above des¬ 
cribed, by hearing is not mentioned here, because knowledge obtained through words 
has inferential and perceptive knowledge for its root, and therefore must be considered 
as having been mentioned by the mention of the two only. 

“Transferring of his knowledge consists in the production of knowledge in the 
mind of the hearer similar to the knowledge which exists in the mind of the authori¬ 
tative person. For that object it is uttered in words, t.e., is made known for causing 
gain to, and removing the disadvantages of the hearer. The rest is easy. 

When the speaker speaks of things which cannot be believed ;—such as, ‘ it is 
the ten pomegranates themselves which will become the six cakes.' 

‘Has neither perceived nor inferred^—Such as one who says,‘Let him who 
desires heaven, worship the village tree (Chaitya might mean the Buddha, the temple, 
&o., besides). Such an authority fails. 

The question arises that if it be soi the teaching of Manu, &o., also fails because 
they too speak of things not seen or inferred. 

Inasmuch as they say, ‘ whatever of the dharma of whomsoever is disclosed by 
Manu, all that is laid down in the Voda,^ he was certainly possessed of all knowledge. 

For this reason he says:—“ When it has been perceived by the original speakeri 
&0. The original speaker is in such teachings, of course, Iswara. 


SAtra 8. 

c ii 

fqxpfir: Vipcaryayah, unreal cognition, ffccqr MithyA, of the unreal. 
Jnanam, knowing. Atad, not its own. RApa, form. 

Pratis^ham, occupying, standing, possessing. 

8. Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessing 
a form not its own. 


\ ^ sRTTi!i jncr%T I 

WRlrfiT^ \ II c II 


VYASA. 

Unreal Cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form nob 
its own. Why is it nob the knowing of the reul? Because the knowledge 
of the real removes it, inasmuch as Real Cognition has for its object a thing 
as it exists. Therein is seen the removal of tho wrong knowledge by the 
right one ; as for example, the visual knowledge of two moons is removed by 
the preception which has for its object the thing as it really exists, the one 
moon. 
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This it is that is the five-fold Nescience. As it is said ;—Nescience, 

Egoism, Attachment, Aversion, and Love of life are the five afflictions._II. 3, 

The same are technically called respectively, darkness, (tamas), forgetfulness 
(moha), extreme forgetfulness (mahamoha\ Excessive darkness (t&misra) and 
blind darkness iandhatS,mi8ra). 

These will be described in the context of the impurities of the mind. 
VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Unreal cognition is the knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not its own. 

Unreal cognition:—This is a statement of the thing to be defined. The knowing 
of the unreal, (fee., is the definition. It means that it has a form which shines out as 
if it were real knowl^ge. 

The words, ‘possessed of a form not its own,* are equivalent to ‘not possessed of 
the form which is its own. * As for example, the words, ‘ eating what is not dedicated 
to the Pitris,' mean ‘ not eating what is dedicated to the Pitris. * 

Doubt also is included in this. There is, however, this much difference. In this, 
the unstability of the form of the notion exists in the notion itself, whereas in the case 
of the perception of two moons, &o., the unstability is brought home by the notion of 
the removal thereof. 

The question arises that if it be so, then on consideration, unreal cognition 
shows itself in imagination also, because there also, the real object is not perceived 
as such. For this reason says, it is “the knowing of the unreal,** This means that 
this cognition is contradicted by the common knowledge of all mankind. This con* 
tradiction exists in the case of unreal cognition, but not in the case of Imagination. 
Forma of cognition due to Imagination are in common use with mankind, and it is 
only to those who show the capacities of a learned man and think thereupon that the 
knowledge of contradiction appeals in this case. 

Thus the question is raised, ‘why is not that real cognition!* The meaning is 
that the former knowledge is not the one that is removed by the opposite knowledge 
acquired thereafter ; but that it is the knowledge acquired thereafter that is removed 
by the former, which has been acquired before ^d nothing contrary to which has 
appeared. 

Refutes:—‘Because it is removed by right knowledge.* 

It might be real cognition if the birth of the latter depended upon the former. 
Here, however, either cognition is given birth to by its own cause, and is not dependent 
upon the other knowledge. The latter knowledge thus does not take its rise by the de¬ 
struction of the former and its appearance and therefore, does not consist in the removal 
of the former. Nor does the appearance of the former knowledge mean the removal of 
the latter, because this does not exist at that time. For this reason, the cause of the 
existence of removability is the absence of the close appearance of contrariety; and the 
cause of the power to remove is the close appearance of contrariety. Therefore, that 
which is not right knowledge, is removed by right knowledge, inasmuch as the latter 
has for its object, something which exists as such. 

He gives an example:—‘Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge 
by the right one. * 

He shows the evil nature of this unreal cognition for the purpose of removal;_ 

‘This it is that is the five fold Nescience.’ The meaning is that ‘Nescience is the generic 
quality of all the five. Nescience, Egoism, &o.* The mistaking of the Unmanifested 
(Avyakta), the Manifested objective existence (Mahat), the Principle of Individuality 
(Ahankfira), and the.five atom-builders j^T^pmfttras)—the eight forms of the notrself 
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for the self, is oesoience, darkness (tamas). Similarly, the mistaking by the Yogis of 
the eight attainments of Animfi, &c., which^re inauspicious, for the auspicious, is the 
eight-fold forgetfulness (moba) which comes after the former. And this is called 
Egoism (asmitfi,). 

Similarly the idea, shall enjoy sound, <iro., the ten enjoyments both as seen and 
heard, when I have acquired by Yoga the eight attainments of Anima, &o., and have 
thereby become a powerful man (siddha),’ is the greater forgetfulness, attachment 
(Raga). 

Similary, when led by such a judgment, one sets about to obtain these enjoy¬ 
ments, but finds that the attainments of Anima, etc., are not born on account of 
obstacles caused by some one and that the enjoyments of the pleasures of both kinds, 
seen or heard about traditionally, which depend upon the attainments, is not thus 
obtained, anger against the cause of obstacles appears. This is aversion (dvesa), 
called utter darkness. 

Similarly, when the powers of Anirafi, &o., have been attained, and the visible 
and heard-of objects of enjoyment have been obtained, then the fear that in the end 
of the Kalpa all this will be destroyed, is the love of sentient life, blind darkness 
(andliatfimisra or abhinivesa). 

This has been said (Sainkbya kfirikA, XLVIII—S. B. H. XI. pp. 39—40) :—’ 

“Eight-fold is the division of darkness and so of forgetfulness; ten-fold of the 
greater forgetfulness. Utter darkness is eighteen-fold and so also is blind darkness.'^ 

Sfitra 9. 

Sabcla, by verbal exprcjsiou. 5n»T Juana, by kiiowlorljfe, 

AnupAti, followed in seqnetice. Vastn, reality, an objociivc, substratum. 

tSunyah, devoid of. Vikalp.'di, imagination. 

9. Imagination i.s followed in soquenco by verbal expression 
and knowledge, and is dovoi^t of objective .substratum. 

I ^ ST STJTC%rT(^r^ I H I 

3^^ I vnrfcT ^ 

II5II 

VYASA. 

Imagination is followed in .sequence by verbal knowledge and expres¬ 
sion, and is devoid of objective substratum. This doe.s nob reach up to real 
cognition. Nor docs it reach up to unreal cognition. Even in the absence 
of an objective substratum, its action is found to be dependent upon the power 
of verbal expression and knowledge. 

As for example:—'Purusa is of the nature of consciousness.' Now 
what is here predicated of what? seeing that Purusa is consciousness 
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itself, and that there must always be a statement of the relationship of 
one to another in predication ; as in the phrase Chitra's cow. 

Similarly, “ the puriisa is inactive and the characteristics of an 
object are denie-1 to it. 

B&na stands, will stand, has stood.'' The meaning of the root alone 
is understood by (the act of) the cessation of motion. 

Similarly in the sentence, “ The purusa has the characteristics of not 
being born, the mere absence of the characteristic of not being born is to be 
understood, and not any positive characteristic po-ssessed by the purusa. That 
characteristic ha.s therefore, been imagined and has come into practical usage, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

“Imagination is fallowed in sequence by vei bd expression and knowledge, ^nd is 
devoid of f>n objective substratum. ” If it is followed in sequence by verbnl knowledge 
and expre.'^sion, why should not Imagination (vikalpa) fall under the heading of Eeal 
Cognition ? If, on the other hand, it is devoid of objective substratum, it riui.st be the 
same as un»eal cognition * For this reason, sny.s ‘This does not reach up to Eeal 
Cognition.’ Why does it not leach up to real cognititon ? ‘ Becau.^e, in the absence of an 

objective substiatum, &c.’ This shows why it does not fall under the head of real 
cognition. ‘Its action is found to be dependent upon the power of verbal expression 
and knowledge.’ This shows that it does not fall under the head of Unieal Cognition. 

This is the meaning. Tliere being no differences in some particulars, it differs 
in others, while showing some poii»ts of similarity. Theie being no objective substratum for 
either the distinction or the absence thereof, imagination shows an unreal image of the 
substratum ; and it is not, therefore, an act of real cognition. Nor is it Unreal Cognition, 
because it differs from it, in being lecognised as such in practice. 

Now gives illustrations taken from the -sacred wiitings. ‘As for example,’ &c., which 
i.s the subject to be qualified ? What is it predicated by ? The quality and the thing quali- 
lied cannot come into relationship if they are not distinct from each other. The cow can¬ 
not be predicated of a cow ; it can only be predicated of something different from itself, 
say Ciiaitra. 

Thii is what he says : -There must always be the statement of relationship of one to 
another in predication.’ 'Predication is the relation between tlie predicate and the piedica- 
ted ’ In other woid.^, it is the relation between the quality and the thing qnRlifie(b • It is of 
this that the statement of a sentence consists ; ns in the sentence, ‘This Chaitra’a Cow.’ 

Adds another illustration from the sacred wiitings too “Similarly.” 

He to whom the characteristics of an object i. e., the essential force which informs 
earth, &c.) aie denied is spoken of as such. Who is he ? The inactive Purusa. There is of 
course no such characteristic of an object in the S4nkhya teaching as non- existence, by which 
the Purusa may be qualified. 

The rending in some places is, “The chaiacterislics of an objective substratum are 
denied.” This means as follows:-‘Are denied,’ means ‘are pervaded by denial,’ i. e., they are 
possessed of the quality of being denied. Or in other words, it means that the characteristics 
of an object are possessed of the quality of being denied* .But the characteristics of ati 
object are not possessed of the quality of the non-existence of something, because there 
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be no relation between existence and non-existence. They arOi however, taken as such (t. 
existing). 


Gives illustrations from the idiom of the world:-~“B4na stands.” As in the sentences, 
*He cooks/ ^He breaks/ the whole series of the moments of action in which some are antecedent 
and others subsequentt is recognized as being qualified by one effect, so also in the sentence 
*He stands/ the commentator mentions the same state of antecedence and postcedence:—*Will 
stand, has stood.’ 

Well, suppose that the action of cessation of motion consists in antecedent and postce- 
dent moments just like the action of cooking, and that being different from Bina it may be 
predicated of him. For this reason he says:—‘The meaning of the root itself is understood by 
the act of cessation of motion.* The cessation of motion itself is imagined to be the character¬ 
istic of an object. Then this fancied characteristic is imagined to be a form of positive exis¬ 
tence and even there is fancied an order of the precedence and postcedence. Such is the series 
of astonishing fancied conceptions. Non-existence is imagined to be existence, and then it is 
imagined that it comes after something in succession. This fanciful conception is found in all 
men. It is not, however, a characteristio different from^the Puriisa, so that it might be 
predicated of hire. 


Gives another illustration:-'‘The Purusa has the characteristic of not be ng born.* 

Many a thinker has held that the modification of imagination is not different from real 
and unreal cognitions. The detail of these illustrations is meant to explain the matter to 


them. 

Sit bra 10. 

n \o ii 

Abhffva, of non-existence, of voidness, Prabyaya, the cause, the 

feeling. SPrrw i=y gTr Aiambanfi., substratum V9TA4VH i. e., having for its substratum, 
or support, Vrittih, modification, fSrjfT Nidrft, deep sleep. 


10. ^ Sleep is the mental modification which has for its 
objective substratum, the cause of non-existence. 

I sTwf ^ »T*T: swt ^ i 

HJTciRwfepTH. I mt I ^ i ^ 

i ?r^rf^r: i m 

vyAsa. 


‘‘Sleep is the mental modification which has for its objective substratum 
the cause of non-existence.” And this is a particular kind of notion, because 
it is called back on awakening. How ? ‘I have slept well. My mind is clear ; 
it renders my intellect bright/ ‘I have slept badly ; my mind is listless ; it 
wanders and is unsteady.’ ‘I have slept with great stupidity ; my^limbs are 
heavy ; my mind is tired ; it stands as it were lazy and absent.* This calling 
back would certainly not exist on awakening, if there were no recognition of 
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the cause : and there would not be memories dependent thereupon and having 
that for their object. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of notion, and 
further it is to be checked in trance like any other modification.—10. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The word ‘vritti’ is the subject of discussion and is, therefore, understood by context 
As there Is no difference of opinion among rival thinkers ns to Real Cognition, Unreal 
Cognition, Imagination and Memory being mental modifications, the word is not used in 
those places separately for emphasizing the distinction. In the case of sleep, however, 
there is difiference of opinion. It has, therefore, to be specially stated that it is a modification 
of the mind. The understanding by context would not serve to emphasize the teaching. 
Therefore the word modification is repeated a second time. 

The non-existence spoken of is of the modific itions of the waking and dreaming states. 
The cause (pratyaya; thereof is the darkness (the quality of inertia) which covers the light 
of the intellect (the buddhi, the will-to-kijow). The mental modification, of which this 
becomes the substratum (that is the object), is spoken of as sleep. The substance of the 
will-to-be being possessed of the three qualities, whenever inertia appears and overpoweis 
the quality of essence and disturbing Energy and thus throws a veil over all the means of 

knowledge, then the will-to-know does nob put on the shape of the object of knowledge 
and the purusa, being conscious for the time of the overpowering darkness of inertia alone) 
is Said to be sleeping well with consciousness turned inwards. 

Why then this non-existence of the modifications should not be the modification of 
sleep ? Why should it not be similar to the states of restraint and perfect freedom ikaivalya) f 
For this reason, he says 

“And that is a particular 4iotion, because it is called back on awakening.” 

•Calling back’ is the remembrance thereof with all its adjuncts. How ? When the 
Tamas appears along with the Sattva, the reflection of one who has awakened after sleep, is 
like this T have slept well ; my mind is clear and makes my intellect bright.' Bright 
means pure. 

When the Tamaa appears along with the Rajas, the reflection is similar to what is 
expressed by— 

T have slept painfully j my mind is unfit for work.' Why ? Because it wanders, it is 
unsteady. 

Then he speaks of the reflection of one who awakes after a sleep, in which the Tamas 
appears, having to its utmost overpowered the Sattva and the Rajas : — 

T have slept very stupidly ; my limbs are heavy / my miud is tired, lazy and as it werej 
absent.' 

The fact to be proved having been established by tlie canon of difference, now applies 
the same canon of difference to the cause thereof. 

•Dependent thereupon means caused by the recognition.' 

•Having that for their object,' means *having the cause of the non-existence of the modi¬ 
fications for their object.' 

The cause is recognized in this way, 'This is it.' 

And it is recognized by him who awakens, t.e., just on awakening. The meaning is 
that at the time of awakening, the knowledge of the notion exists along with the knowledge 
of the cause of the non-existence of the modifications. 

The question arises : The modifications of Beal Cognition, See,, show themselves in an 
outwardly inclined mind ; they are, therefore, to be checked, being contrary to tranice. Sleeps 
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however, ia si^nUar to the inodificAtloQ of one-poiiit^doesa ; why then should it be contrary 
to trance ? 

For this reason, he says 

‘And further it is to be checked iu trance like any other modification.’ The meaning 
id that although it is similar to the modification of one-pointediiess, yet it is cau.sed by Tamas, 
and is, therefore, contrary to both tlie Cognitive and the ultra-cognitive trances. 

Th** meaning is that that too is to be checked. 

Siibra 11. 

\\\\\\ 

AnubhAr.fi, the objective mental, perceived Visaya, impressions 

snbject.s. Asampramosah, nob stealing away along, not .slipping away. 

Smritih, memory. 

11. Memory is tho not stealing away along with objective 
mental impression (retained) {i. e., the reproducing of not more than 
what has been impressed upon the mind). 

I sTciT?Tt ?r(?ijr§;qt¥r«TWj?:^¥rf^?cT55Treft?i«R i 

?r^ 3%: I 55 ^;%: -grr ^ 3 [?tt i vrrf^ir^sJiT 

55rwrl%?r^»T?f5*TT ^ 1 1 sTRTfgw^ 1 

^g?r«Tj 1 

3^; i ip ^5 5 ?TRp^?Tr; 1 ?:nT; i 

sT^5 1 jfl^; 1 «?:?rr: i grreri 

^^swRrt ^ sT?rTrrt ^ 11 U ll 

VYASA. 

Does the mind remember the act of knowing or the object ? The notion 
coloured by the object of knowledge shows out both the object and the act of 
knowledge, and thus begins the formation of the habit of the same kind. The 
habit manifests its own cause, and thus generates a memory, having the same 
form and consisting of both the object and the act of knowledge. When the 
manifestation of the act of knowledge is the first of the two, the modification 
is the intellect (buddhi). When the appearance of the object of knowledge is 
the first, it is Memory. 

This memory is two-fold : When the phenomenon to be remembered 
has become to very nature of the mind, and when it has nob so become. In 
dream it is the former ; at the time of waking the latter. 

All these memories are born in sequence of the impressions of Real Cogni- 
^tioD» Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. Further, all these 
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modificationg are of the nature of pleasure, pain and illusion. Pleasure, pain 
and illusion will be described among the afflictions. ‘Attachment is the stick¬ 
ing to pleasure as such in sequence ’ II. 7. ‘Aversion is the sticking to pain 
as such in sequence.' II. 8. Illusion, however, is Nescience. All these modi* 
fications are to be checked. It is when these have been checked that there 
comes either the Cognitive.or the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

“Memory is tlie not stealing away along with mental impressions.” Memory is the not 
stealing away along with an object which has come into the mind by real cognition, &c. It 
is only the object of knowledge which comes into consciousness by mental habit alone and 
which shines forth into the mind in consequence of the cognition of the cause of the habit, 
that is one’s own. The taking of an object, however, over and above that is theft, on account 
of it^ .similarity with the act. Tne word ^pramosa’ is derived from the root ‘mus,^ to steal 

This is the meaning ; Right cognition an<l others all ciuse the knowledge of an object 
unknown, either in tlie ordinary or in some particular way. Memory, however, does not pass 
over the limitation of the former knowledge. It is that former knowledge or something less 
than that which is its object, never something more. Tliis is the distinction of memory from 
other modifications. The question, ‘Does it remember the notion or the object V starts this 
discussion. 

It would appear that the liabit generated by an act of knowledge puts into the mind 
the object of knowledge only, because the impression in the mind is caused by the coming 
in of the object of knowle ige : and no mental impression can come into existence of itself* 
If the mental impression itself were reproduced, it would be the mental impression alone (and 
not the object of knowledge). 

For this reason the author comes to the final conclusion that it is a remembrance of 
both. Because the mental impression (the act of knowledge) takes its origin from the object 
of k»»owledge, the former is coloured by the latter. In reality, however, it manifests, i.e., 
illuminates the form, th it is the appearance of both the object and the act of knowledge. 

That which brings anything into manifestation, is its cause (vyanjaka, manifester). Its 
manifeitation is the form thereof. Hence the meaning of the original is, ‘possessing the form 
of its cause.^ 

The question arises, what is the difiference between the memory and the intellect 
(buddhi), if they have the same form as far as their genesis is concerned 1 

For this reason, the author says “ When the form of the act of knowledge is the 
first of the two, &c. ” 

An act of knowledge consists in the taking in of an object; and it is not possible that 
there should be tne taking in of an object which has already been taken in, i.e., known. 
Hence by this is describecL the knowing of the yet unknown, which is intellection. It is 
described to be such as the form or appearance of knowledge is the first, t.e., the moat 
important factor therein. And although there is no difference in nature, the preponderance 
of the quality is established. 

Memory is described to be that in which the form of the object of knowledge is the 
first or foremost appearance. By the form of the object of knowledge being the first in 
appearance, it is meant that the object of knowledge has already been subjected to the 
operation of the other mental moditications. It is said the field of memory comprises the 
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mental impressions which have already been subjected to the operation of other mental 
modifications. And this is what is not stealing along with mental impressions/’ 


But this stealing exists in memory too. It shows in dream past phenomena impressed 
upon the mind at ditleront times and places, such as the names, &c., as connected with other 
times and places which have not p.issed into the mind as such. For this reason, he says, 
*tt is two* fold.’ 


* That which has become of the very nature of mind/ means raised into being by 
mental potency, imagined. This is that in which the object of memory has already been 
made part of the mind. 

The other is that which has not become of the nature of the mind, which is not raised 
out of mental potencies, is not imagined and is therefore real. 

This is not memory, it is on the contrary unreal cognition, fitting in as it does with 
the definition thereof. It is called memory because it only looks like it, just as what looks 
like real cognition is called real cognition. 

But then why is memory mentioned last of all ? 

The reason is given:—‘All these memories, &c* ‘ Impiession in sequence’means 
taking in. Memory is a modification preceded by this taking in. I'hat is to say, the genesis 
of memory is therefrom. 


The question arises that an intelligent man will only check the modifications which 
cause misery to the Purusa, and such are the afflictions, not the mociifieations as such 
What then is the object of their suppiession ? For this reason, he says All these, &c. 
This is easy. 

Satra 12. 

it ii 

Abhyasa, by practice. Vairagyabham, by desireless- 

ness, unatlachmcnt. Tad, their. ffrd'T:, Nirodhah, re.stiaint, control. 


12. They are restrained by practice and desirelessness. 

II II 

VYASA. 


Well then, whab is the means for restraining them? “They are res¬ 
trained by practice and desirelessness.” 

The stream of mind flows both ways ; flows towards good and it flows 
towards evil. That which flows on to perieco independence (kaivalya) down 
the plane of discriminative knowledge, named the stream of happiness. 
That which leads to re-birth and flows down the plane of undiscriminative 
ignorance, is the stream of sin. 
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Among those the flow of the desirables is thinned by desirelessness; the 
flow of discrimination is rendered visible by habituating the mind to the 
experience of knowledge. 

Hence suppression of the mental modification is dependent upon both. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The Commentator asks the means of restraint. “VV’ell then, what, &c.” He answers by 
the aphorism: —‘They are restrained by practice and desirelessness.' The operation of prac« 
tice and desirelessness on the manifestation of restraint is collective, on account of each oper¬ 
ating as a branch of tl)e other. They are not optional. For this reason he says:—‘The stream 
of mind flows both ways, &c.” 

‘Flows towards’: The word prdghhdrd in the original means bank, limitation; and the 
idea is t))at the stream is so banked, i. e., limited in its flow as to reach the state of perfect 
independence (kaivalya'. 

“Down the plane:” The word ‘niinna’ in the original means down, an inclination of the 
ground, such as makes it po-^sible for vater to flow in a particular direction It also means 
depth, into which water would always flow. 

Sfitra 13 . 

II \\ II 

fTW, Tatra, of the^e, there. Sbhitau, as regards the steadiness, as 

r«:^gards keeping them perfectly restrained. Yabnah, the effort, continu¬ 

ous struggle. ’SUWTO: Abhy&sah, kis) what is called practice. 

13. Of these, practice is the effort to secure steadiness. 

VYASA. 

Steadiness is the undisturbed calmness of the flow of the mind, when it- 
has become free from the modifications. 

Effort to secure that end is the putting out of energy to secure, and aspira: 
tion towards that. 

Practice is the resort bo the means thereof with the object of attaining it. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS 

Of these, the author describes practice by stating its nature and object; *Of these, prac¬ 
tice is the effort to secure steadiness.’ ^ 

The commentator explains the same.— ‘When the mind has become free from the modi¬ 
fications:’ is. separated from the modifications due to Rajas and Tamas, the flow of the modi¬ 
fications of the quality of Essence is established iu the shape of calm one-pointeduess and 
purity. This is steadiness. 

‘Effort to secure that end,’ is the meaning of the locative case of the word *sthiti' used 
to signify that object. As is the ciise in the sentence, ‘Charmani dviplnftm hanti,’ of which 
the meaning isi * Kills the tiger for the sake of the skin.’ 
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Ho clear# the meaning of effort by giving synonyms: energy, aspiration. He explains; 
^‘With the object of attaining that.* ‘That* heiemeans steadiness. 

He speaks of the field for the action of that energry: —‘Resort to the means thereof.’ The 
means for the attainment of 8teadine.ss are the internal and external Yogas, the restraints 
and observances, &c» The action of the actor is diiected towards the means, not towards the 

fruit, 

Siitra 14. 

Sah, that, this, g Tu, and. ^hf-?RTW, Dirgha-kfi,la, for a long time. 
Nairantarya, without interruption. Satkara, with devotion. 

Asevita^, being well-attended to. Dfidha-bhdmih, firmly rooted, of firm 

ground, well fixed. 

14. And this is firmly rooted, being well-attended to for a 
long time without interruption and with devotion. 

^ 3 I fjRrcncr- 

S[Tfnc^5rTHf¥T>i5rf^?T || |) 

vyAsa. 

‘‘Well attended to for a long time/' “well attended bo without interruption,” 
“well attended to with devotion,’' i. e., brought about by purificatory action 
tapas) by continence, by knowledge and by faith, it becomes firmly rooted 
with welcome devotion. The meaning is that its operation is not then con¬ 
quered all at once by the outgoing habits of the mind. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Bub how can practice secure steadines.s, when its operations are opposed by the highway 
robber of outgoing liabita, which are in existence from eternity? ITe expl.iins:—'‘And this 
is firmly rooted, being well attended to for a long time, without inton uption and with 
devotion.” 

* 

This practice then readies tho state of firmness, but not at once, inasmucfi as being pos- 
se'^aed of the three qualities, its domain, the appearance of calmness, is often overpowered by 
the habits of outgoing. 

If again, having even hud resort to practice of this description, one gives it up, itjwill 
be overpowered by lapse of time. Hence it should not be given up. This is the moaning. 

SAtra 15. 

5«5 Dfisi^a, perceptible, wgsrfro Anu^ravika, scriptural. fNir Visaya, eniov- 
menta. Vitrispasya, in him or of him who is free from thirst for. 

Vasik&ra, supremacy, w SainjAA, consciousness, Vair&gyam, desirelessneaa. 
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16. Desirelessness is the consciousness of supremacy in him 
who is free from thirst for perceptible and scriptural enjoyments. 

.11 H II 

VYASA. 


A mind free from attachmcnb to perceptible enjoyments, such as women 
foods, drinks, and power, and having no thirst for scriptural onjoyables, such 
as heaven and the attainment of the states of the Videha and the Parkritilaya, 
has, when it comes into contact with such divine and worldly objects, a con¬ 
sciousness of its supremacy, due to an understanding of the defects of the 
objects, brought about by virtue of intellectual illumination. This consciousness 
of power is the same as the consciousness of indifference to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as such. This mental 
state is desirelessness (Vaiiagya). 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 


The author desciibea desirelessness:—“Desiielessness is the consciousness of supremacy 
in him who is freed from thirst for perceptible and scriptural enjoyments,” 

He describes the freedom from thirst for intelligent and non-intelligent perceptible 
objects:—‘women, Ac.* 

Power is loiclship. Sciipture is the Veda. Those that aio known fiom ihe Veda are 
sciiptural enjoyments, such as heaven, &c. He speaks of tiesiie for thorn too: such as “heaven 
&c.” 


The Videhas are the disembodied, who live only in the vehicles which serve as instru¬ 
ments (of knowledge and action.) The state of the disembodied (vaidehya) is their state 
of existence. 


Others believe the Piakfiti only to be self. They meditate upon the piakpiti. They 
are merged in the functional Prakriti alone. ^The functional Prakpiti is that in which the 
state of the equipoise has been disturbed, i, e., not the Mdlaprakrlti). The state of the prak- 
fitilaya is their state of existence. 

Sciiptural enjoyments consist of the attainment of these states. He who is free ftom 
thirst for scriptural objects, is the same who is free from the desire of attaining heaven &c. 

The question arises tliat inasmuch as there is absence of desire even for objects that have 
never been possessed, such absence too would be desirelessness if desirelessness signified only 
absence of desire. Therefore the commentator says:—*whenib comes into contact with such 
divine and worldly objects^ Desirelessness is not the mere absence of desire. On tho con¬ 
trary,^it is the consciousness of indifference to enjoyment, even though divine and worldly 
objects be in contact. He renders the same plainer: Ts devoid of all desireable and undesir¬ 
able objects as such.^ 

Consciousness of supremacy is the consciousness of indififerencer freedom from attach¬ 
ment or aversion. 


pAtanjali’s yoga. 


so 

Biifc then whence does it come] He explains;—‘By virtue of intellectual illumination.* 

The defect of objects is contained in their being surrounded by three-fold pain. Intell¬ 
ectual illumination is the full recognition of this fact with the object of removing them. By 
virtue thereof is the understanding of the defects brought about. 

The authorities speak of four stages in the nnfoMraent of consciousness:—The consci¬ 
ousness of endeavour, the consciousness of difference, the consciousness of one faculty and 
the consciousness of supremacy. 

Attachment, &c, are the impurities of the mind. The powers of sensation, action, and 
thought are led by these to work up their several objects. Endeavour is the putting in of 
effort for burning them, so that the powers may not incline to woik upon their several ob¬ 
jects. This is the consciousness of endeavour. 

When the endeavour has begun, some of the impuiities are found to be ripe; others 
are being ripened; and others again are going to be lipened. The consciousness of difference 
consists in differentiating the ripe and the ripening. 

When the powers become incapable of action, the wish alone remains in the mind, so far 
as the ripe ones are concerned. The consciousness of this state is c died ‘the consciousness of 
the one faculty.* 

When physical and ultra-physical objects of enjoyment take op the position of receding, 
the position of indifference even to the wish, is beyond the three stages of consciousness, and 
is called the consciousness of supremacy. The object of the first three having been fulfilled 
by this alone, they have not been mentioned separately. Thus all is plain. 

Sfttra 16. 

II II 

Tab, that Paratn, is higher. Purusa, of the Purusa. 
Khy&teh, due to the knowledge, gnr Quna, to the qualities, Veilri.snyam 

. indifference. 

16. The same is higher, when there is indifference to the 
“qualities,” due to the knowledge of the Purusa. 

'Sr \ l?:fT?n3c^ I 

ii ii 

VYASA. 

He who sees the defects of the perceptible aud scriptural objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, is indifferent (bo them.) ^ 

He whose will-bo-know is saturated with the notion of the distinctive 
nature of the Purusa, brought about by the purity of the effort to know him, be¬ 
comes indifferent to the 'qualities,' both in their manifested and unmanifested 
state* 
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There are two forms of desirelessness. Of these the latter is but the 
light of spiritual knowledge. When this light shines, discrimination arises. 
Then the Yogi thinks thus :—Whatever was to be obtained has been obtained. 
The afflictions that were to be destroyed have been destroyed. The fast- 
jointed chain of life which, when it is not broken, ‘ there is or occurs birth 
after death and death after birth, has been broken. Desirelessness is but 
the highest perfection of spiritual knowledge; and absolute independence 
(kaivalya) is nothing else. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the Lower desirelessness, the author now describes the Higher : 
“The same is Higher when theie is indifference to the ‘ qualities,’ due to knowledge of 
the Purusa. 

He shows that Lower desirelessness is the antecedent to the Higher, and that it is the 
entrance to that. Lower Desitelessness is shown by the words “ he who sees the defects 
of perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoyment'^, is indifferent to them. 

“Brought about by the effort to know the Purusa;’' the knowledge of the PuriiSa 
is his recoguitiou by means of the Veda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters* 
The ‘ effort to know ’ consists in the lepeated resort to the means. The purity of the know¬ 
ledge consists in the steady How of the quality of essence (sattva), due to the removal of 
active disturbance (rajas) and iiieitia (tamas). This brings about the recognition of the 
distinct natures of the Purusa and the “ qualities’’ The Purusa is pure and infinite. The 
‘ qualities ’ are contrary thereto. The Yogi whose intellect is saturated by the recognition, 
is spoken of as such. The trance known as the Cloud of Virtue is spoken of here. 

Such a Yogi is entirely free from attachment to the ‘ qualities,’ whether possessing 
the characteristic of the manifested or the uumanifested ; so much so that he is free fiom 
attachment even to the mental phenomenon of the recognition of the distinct nature of the 
Objective Essence and the Purusa, which itself is a manifestation of the qualities. 

Thus there are two forms of desiielessness. The funner desirelessness exists when the 
mental essence (sattva) has been rendered free from inertia (tamas), by the manife.3tatiou 
of its essential nature (the sattva), but there still remains a tiace of the dirt of disturbing 
energy (rajas). 

This view is common to the Taustikas, those who are addicted to enjoyment in the 
states It is by that of comse that they become prakritilayas. So it has been said:—‘One 
becomes a prakritilaya by desiielessiiess ’ (Sftiukhya kaiik4, XLV. S. ii. H. XL p. 38). 

Tlie last of the two is but the light of knowledge. By the use of the word ‘but’ it is in¬ 
dicated that in that state no objects of knowledge exist. The mental essence as it exists in 
that state is similar to the same, but is besides untainted by tlie least impurity, of Disturbing 
Energy (rajas). It is therefore said to be the light of knowledge. Mental Essence is by 
nature purity: but it puts on impurity by the taint of distuibing eneigy (rajas) and inertia' 
(tamas). When the impurities of rajas and tamas Lave been washed away by the pure show¬ 
ers of desirelessness and practice, it becomes highly illuminated, and the light of spiritual 

knowledge is left there alone. 

He shows that in that state the ‘qualities’ become unworthy of acceptance:_‘When this 

light shines, discrimiuatiou aiises in the Yogi.’ The meaning is that the Yogi becomes pos- 
aessed of the present discriminative knowledge, when other forms of knowledge have disap. 
pGaredg 
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What was to be obtained, i, e., perfect independence (kaivalya) has been obtained. Aa 
will be said, *the wUe man becomes free while living.* The meaning is that this takes place 
because residual potencies only remain with their root cut off. How is it that all that had 
to be attained, has been attained ? Because the afflictions of Nescience, &c., which had to 
be removed, have been removed together with their residual aroma. 

But then there is the store of virtue and vice which is used as a chain to bind living 
beings to birth and death in the universe. How then can there be absolute freedom? For 
this reason, the commentator says;—‘The fast-jointed chain, &c., is broken.* The‘fast-joint¬ 
ed chain* means that whose joints are so firmly and closely fastened together that they 
appear to be one whole and do nob appear to have been fastened together. It is the pieces 
of virtue and vice stored, which, as individual pieces in the collection, are put together to 
make the fast joints of a chain. ‘Tlie chain of existence’ implies that the living being is 
not freed from the bonds of birth and death. This chain is broken when the afflictions hare 
been done away with. ^ And so it has been said:— 

‘The vehicle of actions has its root in nescience.’—II. 12. 

‘It bears fruit if there is a root.’ —II. 13, 

It may be questioned, that inasmuch as restr.-.ints is the intermediate stage between 
the fruition of intellection and the Cloud of Virtue, what is this that is called the mere light 
of knowledge ? 

ITor this reason, he says;—‘Desirelessness is the highest perfection of spiritual know¬ 
ledge?’ The Higher desirelessness is but a form of the Cloud of Viitue, nothing else Aa 
will be said further on. 

‘To him who desires nothing even ftom intellection (prasaukby&na) comes the trance 
known aa the Cloud of Virtue, by constant manifestation of discrimination (IV. 29.) and 

‘Then the knowable is but little, because knowledge is infinite, free as it is from all 
veils and impurities.’—(IV, 31). 

For this reasou it is that absolute iudependence is this aud nothing else.—16. 

SO bra 17, 

ft pFT c R Vitarka, of philosophical curiosity. Vichara, of meditatioD. 

Ananda, of elation. ’spiRrWrTt Asmitfi, egoism, Rupa, appearances. 

Anugamfit, by the accompaniment, by the company of, is accompanied 
by. ^nnyTrr: Samprajnatah, the cognitive trance. 

17. The Cognitive Trance is accompanied by the appearances 
of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

Tfk r ^ n n 

VYlSA. 

- Now then, how is the Cognitive Trance said to appear in those whose 
minda have been restrained by the two means ? ‘The Cognitive, Trance is 
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accompanied by the appearances of philsophical curiosity meditation, elation, 
and egoism. 

Philosophical curiosity (vitarka) is a superficial attempt of the mind to 
grasp any object. 

Meditation is a subtle attempt. Elation is bliss, Egoism is the conscious¬ 
ness of being one with the self. 

Of these, the first is the Savitarka Trance accompanied by all the four. 
The second is the Meditative (SavichS^ra) where indistinctness ends. The third 
is Elativa (SS.nanda) where meditation end.s. The fourth is the purely egoisti¬ 
cal (S^tsmiba) where elation ends. All these trances have something to grasp 
(Alambana). 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described the means, the commentator now puts a question with the object 
of introducing the description of the acquisition they lead to, together with that of 
its various classes;—‘Now then how is the Cognitive Trance, <fec. ^ The Cognitive 
Trance is accompanied by the appearances of philosophical curiosity, meditation, ela¬ 
tion and egoism. 

The Cognitive Trance is first described because it precedes the ultra-cognitive. 
The general nature of the Cognitive Trance is to be understood in the accompaniment 
of the natures, i, e,^ the forms of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and 
egoism. 

lie defines philosophical curiosity:—*A superficial attempt of the mind, &o. ^ 
Grasp (fibhoga) is the manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of 
the nature of objects. It is called‘Superficial’ because it has the gross phenomena 
for its sphere of action. As the new archer first aims at large objects only, and then 
at smaller and smaller ones by and by, so the neophyte in Yoga first learns the nature 
of gross objects of thought only, such as those made of the five Mahflbhutas (physical 
states of Matter), the fourarmed god, (fee; and then the subtle ones. 

In this way the grasp of the objects by the mind becomes subtle. Meditation 
has for its sphere of action, the causes of the gross phenomena, the subtle elements, the 
five tanmatras, the manifested and the unmanifested essence of matter (the linga and 
the alinga). 

Having thus shown the range of the objective phenomena, he now shows the range 
of the instrumental phenomena:—‘ Elation is &o. ’ Elation is that blissful modification 
of consciousness, which consists in the illumination of the mind, as regards the acts of 
sensation, with gross phenomena for their objects. The nature of the powers of sensa¬ 
tion is to enlighten, because they are born out of the principle of individuality, with 
the quality of essentiality (Sattva) predominating. Pleasure is a manifestation of the 
quality of Essentiality (Sattva). Acts of sensation too are therefore of the nature of 
pleasure. The manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of this aspect 
is bliss. 

He describes the Cognitive Trance having the subject (Grihitri) for its sphere of 
action:—‘ Egoism is the consciousness of being one with the self. ’ Egoism is the sub¬ 
tle cause of the instrumental powers inasmuch as they are born out of it; and the 
egoism appearing as the self, the subject is the consciousness of being one with the self. 
This Cognitive Trance has the subject for its sphere of action, because the subject is 
always hidden behind egoism. 

He mentions other minor differences all the four:—^The first, <&o. * The cause is 
always present in the effect, as its antecedent state; not so the ^cot in the cause, 
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Therefore, lihis superficial range of consciousness is accompanied by all the four—the 
gross and its causes, the subtle, the instrumental and the subjective. The other have 
three, two and one cause, respectively as their spheres of action, and they have there* 
fore three, two and one appearance, respectively. 

He distinguishes the ultra-cognitive:—‘All these, &c. ^ 

Sdtra 18, 

* 

Virama, of cessation. prafcyabhyasa, the notion, S Pfirvah the 

former, tho preceding, all the three together means having for its preceding 
the notion of cessation, preceded by the notion of cessation, Sams- 

kara Se^ah, in which remain only the residual potencies or impressions 
Anyah, the other. 

18. Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessa¬ 
tion is the other; in which the residual potencies only remain. 

9r«n?fsnffT?T; f%gqT?T5 

^fsWRT; i qt IrFqgqpqj i gi«irer; tTc^nvRiq JT «K5qcr 

fqqf^r; ^JTrf^T?:ffsn0rT5r: ii ?c ii 

VYASA. 

What now are the means and the nature of the ultra-cognitive trance ? 
"Preceded by constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other in 
which the residual potencies only remain,” 

The ultra-cognitive trance is that state of mental restraint, in which all 
its modifications cease from action and remain only in posse. Its means is the 
Higher desirelessness. 

Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon for 
its basis, capnot become the means of achieving it, the notion of cessation which 
is nothing substantial, is here made the basis ; and that is devoid of any objec-* 
tive phenomenon. By the constant repetition of this notion, the mind having 
no object to grasp, becomes as it were, non-existent. The trance being thus 
seedless, is the ultra-cognitive, 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The commentator arks a question to introduce the ultra-cognitive, whose disnna. 
sion is now in order:—‘ What now, &o. ’ 

“Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation is the other in 
which the residual potencies only remain. ’’ * 

The words, ‘ preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation, ’ show 

the means; the remaining words describe the nature. The words, ‘in which the 

residual potev ies only remain, ’ are explained as, ‘in which all its modifications cease 

’ 
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The words, ‘preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation,' are etplain«> 
ed by the words, ‘Its means is the Higher deairelessness.’ 

Cessation is the absence of mental modifications. Its notion is the cause. Its prac¬ 
tice consists in its repetition over and over again. That which this repetition precedes is 
described as such. 

Now he says why the lower desirelessness does not become the cause of restraint 
(nirodha)‘Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon as its 
basis, &c.' 

The cause must be of the same class as the effect, not of a contrary class. The desire¬ 
lessness which has an objective phenomenon for its basis is contrary to the effect; the trance, 
that is to sny, which has no object for its basis. It is therefore proper that it should be born 
only from a cause which has no objective phenomenon for its basis, the mere light, that is to 
say, of spiritual knowledge. It is only the trance known as the Cloud of Virtue, born as it 
is from the pure essence of the Will-to-know with the impurities of the rajas and the tamas 
entirely removed, and the objects thereof left behind, that is infinite, sees the defects of 
objects and having given them all up, stands in its own nature, that can properly become 
the cause, .as having no object for its basis, of the seedless trance, in which the residual 
potenoies only remain ; because they are similar in nature. 

‘ Is made the basis':—is made dependent upon that. 

Becomes as it were non-existent :—because it does not produce any effect in the shape 
of mental modifications. 

The seedless is that which has no object for its basis. Or, it may be said that the 
seed consists of the vehicles of afflictions and actions. This is said to be the seedless, because 
the afflictions and actions have gone out of it. 

Sdtra 19, 

fsr^f U H 

Bhava, the objective existence, pratyayah, the cause, ie», caused 

by objective existence. Videha-prakribilay&n&m, to the videhas 

(the gods) and the prakritilayas that merged (WJ) in nature TT|drr. 

19 Is caused by Objective Existence for the Videhas and prak¬ 
ritilayas. 

II II 

VYASA. 

This is of two descriptions:—brought about by Objective Existence and 
brought about by the practice of the means. In the case of Yogis it is brought 
about by the practice of the means. In the case of the Videhas and the prakr 
ritilayas it is caused by Objective Existence, 
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In tho caso of the Videhas, the gods, it is caused by Objective Existence, 
because they enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom (kaivalya) with 
a mind functioning only so far as its own residual potencies are capable of, and 
who while thus enjoying, live out the state of life, which is the fruition of their 
residual potencies. 

Similarly do the Prakritilayas enjoy a state of quasi-isolation with a mind 
which has its work still before it, but which remains merged in the Prakritis, 
as long as it does not come back by virtue of the work still before it. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author describes a sub-head of the inhibitive Trance, being necessary as it 
is for deciding which is to be adopted and which to be rejected:—^This/ the inhibitive 
trance, ‘ is of two descriptions,’—caused by the practice of the means of achievement and 
brought about by Objective Existence. 

The means are faith, &c., to be described later. That which is brought about by 
these means, is the inhibitive trance so spoken of. 

That in which living beings are born is Objective Existence. It is Nescience. The 
modification of consciousness which consists in the identification of the not- 3 elf, -the forms 
consisting of the elements und the power of sensation and action and the Prakritis, known 
as the Mfilaprakpiti, the Mahat, the Abankc^ra and the five tanmAtr^s,- -with self appears in 
the Taus^ikas who have attained tlie states of the lower desirelessness. This notion about 
the Objective Existence, becomes the antecedent of one description of the Inhibitive Trance. 
This is spoken of as having been brought about by Objective Existence. 

Out of these two the one brought about by effort, is for the Yogis, who work for 
freedom from Objective Existence, By the mention of tnis distinction tho other is denied 
to those who follow the path of absolute freedom (Moksa). 

Well then, in whom is it caused by Objective Existence? The reply is given by the 
aphorism :—^ Is caused by Objective Existence in the case of the Videhas and the Prakriti¬ 
layas.’ 

The Videhas and the Prakritilayas are distinct from each other. The meaning is that 
this trance is so caused for both of them. 

The author explains this ‘ For Videhas it is caused by, &c.* 

Those who recognize either of the elements or the powers of sensation, action and 
thought as the self, and so constantly devote themselves to them, that their internal organ is 
fully saturated with that idea, remain, afcer separation from the body, iinmeised in the same 
elemental, sensuous and functional forms ; and all that remains of their mind is the habit 
of their particular devotion. They are called the Videhas (the disembodied) because they 
are free from the physical bodies. It is they who, with a mind capable of moving only 
along the line marked by habit, enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom, but are 
without the physical body. This state resembles the state of absolute iudependence, because 
the modifications of the mind are suspended for the time being. It however differs from 
absolute freedom, in the possession of the power of having to perform work still to be done. 

The reading in some places is upabhoga” instead of “ upayoga ’’ in the text. Upabhoga 
means enjoyment. The meaning of this alternative reading would be that the residual alone 
are objects of enjoyment and not the modifications. 
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When tb0 limit haa been reached they live out the state of life which is the fruition of 
their residual potencies. They come back to be born again* So says the V4yu Purdna:— 

‘‘Those who devote themselves to meditation upon the powers of sensation, action and 
thought, live in this state for ten Manwantaraa. Those who devote themselves to the ele¬ 
ments live in that state for full one hundred Manwantaraa.’’ 


Similar are Piakritilayas. They believe one of the prakritia, the unmanifested (MAla- 
Prakpti), the undiflferentiated phenomenal (Mahat), and the principle of individuality, to be 
the self. Their internal organs are saturated with the idea of devotion to either of the Prak* 
pitia. They are immersed after their separation from the physical body, in the one of these 
Prakpitis, which they have made the object of their devotion. But their minds have not yet 
fulfilled the object of their existence; they have still work before them. 

The mind would fulfil the object of its existence, if while following this very course of 
thought, it would also manifest the disciimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and 
objective existence. If on the other hand this consciousness be not generated in the mind, 
it has not fulfilled its object, and is therefore said to have its work still before it. The Prak- 
pitilayaa having their minds merged in the Prakritis, with its work still undone, enjoy a state 
of something like absolute freedom as long as they <lo not come back by virtue of the work 
yet to be done. Although the mind has become similar to the Prakriti, yet they come back 
when the limit haa been reached. Then they acquire the consciousness of the distinct 
natures of the Purusa and the objective existence. As on the cessation of the rainy season, the 
body of the frog is assimilated to the earth, and comes back to life again on coming into 
contact with rain-water, (sodoes the mind of the Piakritilaya). So says Viyu:~ 

“For a thousand Manwautaras, the Abhiradnikas, those who identify themselves with 
the Prakritis; and for ten thousand Manwautaras the Buddhas remain without pain. Those 
who devote thornsjivos to the Unm.anifested remain in that state for a hundred thousand 
Manwantaras. The computation of time does not exist on reaching the Nirguna Purusa.’* 

• f 

Thus this state also is glveu up, being subject to re-bii’ths. 

Siitra 20. 


faith. ^ Virya, energy. Smriti, memory. 

Sam&dhi trance. JT?n PrajM, discernment, Phi vakah, having before, 

preceded by. itareshra, for others. 

20. For others it is preceded by faith, energy,memory, trance 

and discernment. 


i ^rrff ^ % srt’STRFT 
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VYASA. 

It is brought about by the means of achievement for the Yogis. Faith 
is the pleasing wishful contact of mind with the object of pursuit. It sustains 
the Yogi, like a mother. Energy is born in him who pursues knowledge 
with faith. Memory comes to help when he is possessed of energy. On the 
appearance of memory, the mind ceases to be disturbed and passes into trance. 
When the mind is entranced, discrimination appears, by which it knows an 
objeot as it is. By constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with refe¬ 
rence to the object thereof, comes the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author deaoiibea the sequeiioe of the meausi of the achievement of this U auoe by a 
Yogi;—“For others it is preceded by faith, energy, memory, trance aud discernnieut.” 

But the devotees of the powers of sensation, action and thought are also possessed of 
faith. For this reason he aaya:— ‘Faith is the pleasing wishful contact of the mind with the 
object of pursuit,’ and the objeot of the pleasing wishful pursuit of the miud here is the ultra- 
cognitive trance, as it comes into existence with reference thereto, after the nature of the ob¬ 
jective world has been known by the Veda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters. 
There can be no wishful contact in the case of those who confound the powers of sensation, 

with the self, la their case it is the opposite of the pleasing wishful contact, because 
their confusion has its origin in all-round forgetfulnetss. The powers of sensation, &o , can¬ 
not thus be objects of faith. 

He explains why that alone is faith:—‘It sustains the Yogi like a kind mother.’ The 
meaning is that it does not let him fall down in the wrong path, leading to the destruction of 
its object. 

It is this particular wishfulness which gives birth to energetic effort guided towards the 
object wished for. Therefore he says:—‘Energy is born in him when he puisnes know¬ 
ledge with faith.’ 

Memory means keeping it present iu the mind, thinking thereupon. ‘Undisturbed 
means ‘not only occasionally steady, not distracted ’ 

“Paasess into trance”;—Trance is here the trancs which is described as a branch of Yoga. 
The restraints and observances a^ao are indicated, inasmuch as trance is mentioned there as 
coming after them. Thus he who has made all the bracnhes of Yoga his own, reaches the 
stage of cognitive trance. This is what he says:—“When the mind is entranced.” That is to 
say, when the highest limit of intellection is reached 

He explains that the ultra-cognitive is born when the cognitive precedes it: -‘By 
the constant practice thereof and by deairelessness with reference to the objects thereof at 
each st.’ige comes the ultra-cognitive trance.’ It is that which is the means of achieving 
absolute freedom. Because the buppression which comes after the mauife 3 tati-)n of the 
knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and the will to-know, is the final suppression 
which renders it unnecessary for the mind to go on working; inasmuch as it has now done 
the whole of its work and fulfilled the purpose of its existence. 

Stltra 21. 


r: u w 

• . Hbr Tivra, keen, Samvega, the consciousness of supremacy, 

Tivra samvegAn&m, for those having consciousness of supremacy, 
for the extremely energetic, Asannah, proximate, speedy. 
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21. Proximate for those whose consciousness of supremacy 
is keen. 

^ 5T5r^?r i i 

srv^iqT^sf^wnrpTnr i <ni i 

I \ crarrf^nrtwrRr ?ftsw%- 

iTPmn^sr; ^ennf^Rrw; ^wrf^rr:^ ^ ¥R<ft% ii ii 

YYASA. 

There are nine descriptions of such Yogis. Their application to the 
means of achievements is mild, middling or intense. Thus some are of 
mild energy, others of , medium energy, and others again of intense energy. 
Of these, the mildly energetic are three-fold, those having mild consciousness 
of supremacy, those having middling consciousness of supremacy, and those 
having keen consciousness of supremacy. Similarly, those of medium energy 
and those of intense energy. Of these, the attainment of trance and the 
fruit of trance are near to those who are intensely eiTergetic in their ap¬ 
plication to the means of achievement and possess a keen consciousness of 
supremacy. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

If faith, &c., ara the means for the abtaiument of trance, then tiance aiiddts fi ait 
would accrue to all without distinctiou. Attainment however is noticed in some only, non- 
attainment in others. In some cases attainment is distant; in others it is very distant; in 
other cases however it is accomplished very soon. To meet this the Commentator says 
‘There are nine descriptions of such Yogis, dc. ^ 

The means of achievement are faith, do. They are of mild, middling and intense 
energy in their application, by virtue of the habits of previous lives. The Yogis possessed 
of them are spokeu of as such. 

Consciousness of supremacy is desirelessness. That also is mild, middling or keeD^% 
virtue of the habits of previous lives. 

Among these Yogis, the speedy attainment is shown such as it is by the Aphorism ;— 
It is near to those who are possessed of keen consciousness of supremacy. Thtamuch is the 
aphorism; the rest is.the commentary. The fruit of the cognitive trance is the ultra-cogni¬ 
tive, and of that absolute freedom. 

Sfitra 22. 

Mifdu, mild, JTCT Madhya, .middling, mfvnnw AdhimAtra, intense. 
IJ5>rB?TTiVl*rT3l7?n^ MridumadhyadhimAtratvAt, by mild, middle and intense 
natures. WT: Tatah, thence, further, Api, also, (further).' Yile^, 

differentiation, 

22. A further also' differentiation by mild, middling* and 
intense. 
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i 55?fhsft irssERft^sf^wnne/h^ i 

ti II . 

VYASA. 

Mild-intense, middling-intense and intense-intense. There is deflfer- 
entiation by that too. By that diflFerentiation too the attainment of trance 
and its fruit becomes the speediest in the case of one whose application is 
intense and whose consciousness of supremacy is keenly intense. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

This has been explained by explanations already given of the comnientaiy. 

Sdtra 23. 


fa:!TOif^5nf SIT H II 

Isvara, of God. jrfqvrWT Prnnidh&na, feeling omnipresence or 
worship, devotion. Isvarapranidhanilb, by feeling the omni¬ 

presence of God. fsn va, or. 

23, Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God, (Iswara). 

1¥r^5Ei?^isf^ 

«iFwnrI ^ 

wsRftflr IIII 

VYASA. 

Does trance become speedier of attainment in thi.s way only Or, is 
there any other means ? ‘ Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God.' Iswara 

drawn towards him by the kind of devotion which consists in the feeling of 
His omnipresence, becomes gracious to him by merely wishing attainment. 
By His merely wishing the attainment, trance and its fruit become speedier 
of attainment for a Yogi. 

VACH4SPATrS GLOSS. 

The Commentator puts a question for the purpose of iutioducing the next aphor¬ 
ism Does tiance become speedier, c&c. ^ This aphorism is the answer. * Or, by feeling 
the omnipresence of God.’ ^ 

‘Feeling the omni-presence’ means a particular kind of devotion of the mind, speech 
and body. “ Drawn towaids" means brought face to face. “ Wish for attainment ” means 
that any one may get something which be has not got, but which is desirable. ‘Merely 
signifies not by any other effort. The rest is easy.—23. 

Sfitra 24. 

3^31^ II ^ II 

3f>r Klesa, of affiction. wf Karma, of action, fqtmi Vipdka, of fruition, 
vnilt Akyai^, by the vehicles. T T m r yvs t AparAmrisJa^, not touched, gw- 
Payufa Yeksa^, a distinct Purusa. trcjRj Isvara^, God. 
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24 . iswara is a distinct Puru?a, untouched by the vehicles 
of affliction, action and fruition. 

\ gr^I^; 3R :5tf! i i cR«K^ 

^igr: I ?rq:g 3 ?!jT^RRT ginjRT^ ^ >T*f% ^rr 3 ^ s?rTf|^?T5^ ^« % 
5TcqF;5R«T »Tt^% I 5r?T5 qrrsrJTl stf sinr^i^ 

JTlTlsTqTr^: ^ 1 mHre5rf^ ^ sr?:^: ^?r- 

f^: I ^ f? %c5rT ^5RIT SIWT ^ ?Tc?f^5^ ?! 

1 w 5 tB^ 35f5r«i^(fe: sRTW^ sT«n#l^^^ I ^«n 

I ?r 3 g^: 1 

:[rn[^fN» ^«r: ^ ^TOrfiTri grmflfW^ftrTr 
^ i I :?i(^ gJT: si^^T=?^fiiTTg. 1 «i?cT?rt; 

?r|«r gtB![% i cfgt cr^sj^ir ^(T?TTf^*if^fHg''rfjg 1 fi 

I ?Tc??TT?5^ I ^fST !lr(«t?^4^«T ^ 

IJT ^ar cTc^JTR'^^fffer ^wrf g[?Tl^5^T?T)^feTfg»T«rf^rfii%s^ * 1 ^- 

ftrg:Tl%5n:5f!T sRg>fP7f^(?nf5iHf sw«q^ 1 
5 *Thfar 55^T?f(gV<i^ffiT?rc4sTrfh[5Tffef i gi4€*i i greRRR^r ^nwr- 

^ 1 ’sr ^ 11 11 

VYASA. 

Now who ia this caUed Iswara (God) that is neither the Mftlapraktiti 
(the root of the ^matter) nor the Parusa (the conscious principle of the human 
constitution) ? ‘Iswara is a distinct Puiusa, untouched by the vehielea o£ 
affliction, action and fruition/ 

The afflictions are Nescience and others. The actions aue good or bad. 
Their fruition is the effect they bring about. Habits following them in their 
qualifications are the vehicles. These while reajly existing in the mind, are 
attributed to the Purusa, as he is the enjoyer of their fruit, just as victory or 
defeat of the soldiers is attributed to their^ master. He who is not touched 
by this experience, is the distinct Purusa, Iswara. ^ 

Are all those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom Iswaras 
and there are many such for they have ^reached the state of absolute freedom 
after cutting the three bonds? No, Iswara never had, nor will have, any 
relation to these bonds. As ^former bondage is known in the case of the eman¬ 
cipated, not so in the case of Iswara. Or, as future^ bondage is possible in the 
case of the Prakvitilayas, not so in the case of Iswara, He is ever free^ ever 
the Lord. 
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Is there any, or, is there no reason for this supremacy of the Lord, un¬ 
limited by time, and due to His taking up the Universal Supreme Essence ? 
The reason for that is the sacred teaching. What then is the authority of the 
teaching ? The authority is the supremacy of His Universal Essence. These 
Jiwo, the supremacy and the sacred beaching, exist in the Universal Essence of 
Iswara eternally related to each other. For this reason does it become possible 
that He is ever free, and ever the Lord. 

And this divinity of His is free from excess or equality. It is not exceed- 
^ed by another divinity. Whichever is the Highest, must be the divinity 
Iswara.^ For this reason wherever there is the culmination of this divinity 
that is Iswara. 

Nor is there any divinity equal to that. Because, in the case of equality, 
if one of the two equals says with reference to a common object of their atten¬ 
tion, ‘let this be new,' and the other says, ‘ let this be old,' then one ih ng <mly 
necessarily happening, unrestrained fulfilment of the wish ns interfeied wiih, 
and one becomes less than the other. Further it cannot be that two equals 
should at once possess an object^ desired by both. Because the wishes are con¬ 
tradictory. Hence he alone is Iswara whose divinity is free from equality or 
excess, and He is a distinct Purusa.—24. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The world is made of the conscious and the unconscious principles only. There 

is none else that goes to make it. If I ,wara is unconscious. He must be the Mulaprak- 
riti, comprehending as it does all the non-intelligent modifications. Jf this be so, then 
there can be no such thing, by reason of his being uon-inteliigent that he should be 
brought face to face with the devotee. If, on the other hand, ho is intelligent, then too 
it is impossible that ho should be brought face to face with the^ devotee, because the 
power of consciousness is by nature indifferent, and because 1 >wara is not like other 
Purusa in evolution, on account of the absence of any connection with the principles 
of egoism, (fee. Further more how is it possible that he should possess a wish for the 
attainment (of trance by the devotee) ? 

This is the meaning of the question, no\y who is this T wara, (fee ? The answer 
to the question is given by the aphorism:—Mswara is a distinct Puru a untouched by 
the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ' 

Nescience (avidya) and others are the afflictions (klesas), so called, because they 
aflfliot the purusa in evolution with various painful blows. Good and bad actions are 
virtue and vice. They are called actions metaphorically because they are born Jrom 
actions. Their fruition consists in life state, life-period and life-experience. The 
vehicles are so called, because by their means the residue which show themselves as 
fruitions, are embedded as potencies in the substance of the mind. 

As long as the karma which brings about the manifestation of the life-state of 
a camel does not bring into play the potencies of the experience which having been 
generated by previous existence, are suited to the life-state of a camel, the experience 
•uited to the hfe-state of a camel cannot be caused. Therefore there must be a potency 
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causing the subsequent experience of the life-state of a camel, and it must bo possessed 
of qualities similar to the experience of the life-state of a camel. 

Another question arises. What is the use of adding the words, untouched ‘by 
the vehicles of affliction, action and fruition * in the aphorism, seeing that afflictions, 
(fee., are the characteristics of the Will-to-be, and that they never touch the Purusa 
and therefore the mere use of the word Purusa would have implied that he was untouch¬ 
ed by theml For this reason, he says:—‘These while really existing in the mind 
are attributed to the Purusa,Mn evolution. Whyl Because he is the enjoyer, the 

intelligent agent of their fruit. Hence it is possible that Iswara being a Purusa 
might come to be considered as having some relation to these. For this reason their 
special denial of Him is proper. Therefore he says that the distinct Purusa who is not 
touched by the experience present in the Will-to-be even, is Lswara. 

‘Distinct* is that which is distinguishable. He is differentiated from the other 
Purusas. With the object of showing those who are taken out of the conception of^ 
the word IWara by the use of the word ‘distinct,* he first states an objection and 
then repliesAll those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom. There 
are three kinds of bondages,—the bondage of the Pr^kritic modifications in the case 
of the Videhas, the bondage of the Prakritis in the case of the Prakritilayas, and the 
bondage of honour, , in the case of those who experience the divine and worldly 
enjoyments. Those whose minds are saturated with devoted thought of the Prakritis, 
reach the slate of submersion into the Prakritis immediately after separation from the 
physical body. For this reason the others are spoken of as being bound at the previ* 
ous end (of the chain of life) and the Prakritilayas are spoken of as being bound only 
at the next, the future end only; the previous and the second bondages being denied 
to them. Thus he shows the distinetion in briefHe is always free, always the 
Lord. * 

Divinity consists in the possession of knowledge and the power of action (Kriy4 

Sakti). In this connection ho puts the question;—‘ Is this supremacy of the Lord, 
unlimited by time, Sco. * The reason for the question is thac knowledge and power of 
action are not possible to the unchanging constant power of consciousness. It has 
been said that they live in the purified mental essence,^ when the rajas and the tamaa 
have been removed. Further, it is not proper that Iswara who is ever free should 
become related even to the Highest Mental Essence, which after all has its origin in 
Nescience, as an owner to the thing owned. 

For this reason it is said that it is due ‘to his taking the Universal Supreme 
Essence in hand * The relation of Iswara to the Essence of the mind is not due to 
Nescience like that of ordinary Purusas; and there is therefore no sense of ownership 
in it. On the other hand he takes the Universal Mental Essence in hand thinking 
that he will thus give freedom to men surrounded by the three sorts of pain, and 
rescue them, being drowned as they are in the great ocean of birth after death, by 
teaching them virtue and giving them knowledge; and that this teaching is not possi¬ 
ble without the possession of the highest power of action and knowledge; and that this 
cannot be possible without taking in hand the mental Essence, pure and freed from 
the dirt of the disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The Lord even though 
untouched by Nescience, and conscious of knowledge, assumes the nature of Nescience, 
and becomes the possessor thereof. He does not devote Himself to Nescience as 
Nescience. A mimic personating Rama shows all his actions but all the while does 
not forgot himself. This form of his is assumed, not real. 

Let it be so. Inasmuch, however, as Iswara has to take up the Mental Essence 
(sattva) on account of the wish of helping the afflicted, and the wish to help is caused 
by the taking up of Mental Essence, because the wish itself is a modification of the 
Hulaprakriti, the relation of mqtual support is evident. To renqove tl^is nqisconcep- 
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tion he says that he is Unlimited by time. It might be so if creation came first and 
the wish to help manifested ^afterwards. But the arrangement of successive creation 
and dissolution being eternal, Iswara draws the world inwards, having first made up 
his mind that ho will take up the Highest Universal Essence, when the time comes 
for the wish, arising out of an interior manifestation, to reach the limit of its opera¬ 
tion. TPhis divine Mental Essence potent with the residuum of this determination even 
though it passes into a state similar to that of nournenal matter (Mfilparakriti) comes 
to manifestation, again in the same state as Mental Essence, by virtue of the potency 
of that determination, when the ulterior limit of the Mah^pralayai^, the Great 
Latency, is reached. This happens in the same way as in the case of Chaitra who 
goes to sleep, having made a determination that he must rise early next morning, and 
awakes at the same time by virtue of the potency of the determination. Hence iJe- 
oause the determination of the Lord and the taking in hand of the Universal Essence 
are eternal and thus ever present, their relation to each other cannot be that of in¬ 
terdependence. 

Further, it should not be said that the divine Mental Essence does not pass into 
the state of the nournenal root-matter, the equipoise of the MUlaprakriti, even at the 
time of the Great Latency. That which never passes into the state of the Miilaprakriti 
can never be the effect thereof. Nor can this Universal Mental Essence be the power 
of consciousness, because it is non-intelligent by its own nature If it be not both 
these, then, it would come to this that it must be another class of substance, for which 
there is no authority. This is not proper. There is no substance existing indepen¬ 
dently of the noumenon of matter (Prakviti) and consciousness (Puru^^a). 

Such is the greatness of the Lord unlimited by time. Is there any reason, any 
authority for it I Or, is it without reason, without a\ithority 1 The answer is ‘Its 
authority lies in the sacred teaching,’ the Vedas, the Smritis, the Itihasas and the 
Puraims. 

The author introduces the consideration of the Sacred Teaching: “What then 
is the reason of the Teaching? The Sacred Teaching is based upon observation and 
inference. The Universal Mental Essence of the Lord cannot depend upon anybody’s 
observation and inference. Nor is the Sacred Teaching based upon the observation 
of the Lord. Some one may, ^therefore, think that the proper reason for the existence 
of the Sacred Teaching is that Iswara desires to manifest his own divinity. 

He refutes this by saying that the Sacred Teaching has its reason in the Divine 
Universal Essence. The meaning is this. Evidently the mmUras and the science of 
life are proved to be the works of the Lord by the virtue they show in action and by 
the certainty of the things mentioned therein, being never found to be otherwise. 
Further, it is not possible that any one possessed only of the ordinary means of know¬ 
ledge of the world should be able, even in a tliousand human lives, to note the agree¬ 
ments and differences of various medicinal agents, their various compositions, and those 
of the mantras, by throwing them info and taking them out of the various classes. 
It cannot evidently be said on the ground of the existence of the relation of eternal 
interdependence that the agreements and differences are known from authority, and that 
d,uthority is again based upon the canons of agreement and difference. Because during 
the Great Latency, the Mahapralaya, b6th these manifestations cease to exist. 

Further, it is not the case that there is not authority for their existence. It 
will be -shown that the universe is a modification of nournenal matter, the Mfilaprak- 
not different from it. It has been observed that things of the same class change 
ihto different forms, as in the case of the modifications of cuid^ and sngar, &c., from 

cane-jaioe. It baa also been observed that different modifications have the 

fotm in their »ntep.4ent state. Similarljr the nouujenAl root-matter having dffte- 
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rent modifications in the forms of the Great Will-to-be, the principle of individuality and others, 
must have a form common to all in the antecedent stale. This common antecedent state of the 
noumenal-matteris the state of equipoise, and that is the state of the Great Latency, the Mahfi- 
pralaya. Hence the Universal Essence of the Will-to-be of the Lord, shining all round by rea¬ 
sons of the absence of the veil of the impurities of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), 
must be consideied as established by at least the promulgation by Him of the Mantras and the 
science of life. And similarly that collection of the Vedic knowledge too, which has for its object 
the teaching of how to attaiii worldly progress and divine freedom, can be a divine pioduc- 
tion only by virtue of the Universal supremacy of His Spiritual and Mental Essence. It is 
not possible to have confusion and falsehood, the products of disturbing energy and inertia 
(raj>»s and t.ims), in the face of the culmination of Universal Essence. Hence it is established 
that the authority of the sacred teaching lies in the divinity of the Universal Essence. 

Let it be so. The teaching has its origin in the supreme manifestation of the divine 
Mental Essence, and therefore it shows the highest knowledge. This is an instance of 
infereime by the canon of icbidu^*, noti^ of the authority of verbal cognition. To meet this 
objection he says ‘The relation of these two, the Teaching and the Highest manifestation 
of divine Mental Essence, &c.’ The meaning is that the Teaching does not give the highest 
knowledge because it is the product of the Highest Universal E'^sence, but that it teaches 
because of the existence of an eternal relation of the explainer and the explained. Supremacy 
exists in the Universal Essence of the divine mind, and the Teaching which promulgates 
it, is also present there as such. 

Tiie author states the final conclusion;-Hence by it, ie , the teaching which promulgates 
the Highest Universal Divine Mental Essence, is known, in the same way that the 
diffeientiating qualities of the signified are known by the sign, that He is ever free, ever 
the Lord. 

Raving thus di.stit)guished Him from other Purnsas he now distinguishes Him from 
other lotds also’.—‘This divinity of His is fiee, &c.,* and explains freedom from excess:— 
‘There is no other divinity, &c.* Why? ‘Wherever there is the highest, &c.* For what 
reason is His divinity free from the defect of being exceeded by any other divinities ? He 
gives the reason :Wherever there is the highest perfection of his divinity, &c.' The 
meaning is that the divinity of those in whom it has not reached the highest perfection, 
is unreal. 

Now he explains freedom from equality;—‘Nor is there divinity equal. &c. * Unres¬ 
trained fulfilment of wishes means the removal of obstacles from the path thereof. When 
wishes are checked in their fulfilment, it means weakness. Even if it do not mean weak* 
ne-»s, it means equality. For that reason he says that in both cases the unrestrained fulfil¬ 
ment of desires is interfered with. The desired edect is not produced, or if it is produced 
then the same thing is found to possess contradictory qualities which is absurd). With this 
object, he says ; ‘ In the case of two equals, &c.’ If the wishes of more divinities than one 
be considered as never being contradictory, then each must be an Iswara. But then 
what is the use of having more Iswaras than ode ? The purpose of divine rule is ful¬ 
filled by One only. Or, if it be supposed that they perform the work of divine govern^ 
ment by common consent, then therd would be no supreme Lord, just as in a republic. 
Farther in the case of those who believe in the eternal possession of divinity, the 
succession of divinity is improper. Furthermore there is the defect of eumhersomenesa 
(positing more agents than is necessary fpr the purpose of bridging about an e^ect)* 
Thus every thing is plain,—Sf. ^ 
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SOtra 25. 

rRT II II 

W Tabrt*, in Him. f5r<f?rw^ Nirabisayam, such as is nob exceeded. 
Sarvajfia, of bhe omniscienb. Bijam. bhe seed. 

25, In Him the seed of the omniscient is not exceeded. 


^ ?r?r i *i%*Rft^r5iFrasi?5rq^e^5rg®ar- 

*n?fM^^?m??3PT5cr’ «r%% ?nr i%cf5Rj?T ^ ?niir; i 

w%T ^csTsnar; ?;T^iR^hre?T i ^ ^isrsnfNrfjrf^r 

?r ^ i ^n?Tr??wnsfttwffT^ ^ »d^ ^T T;j|g T «Tg> TT gf jt 

^«far% i <ff*T ?tirrf%f5td^srfwqfw:T»wdt i d^- 

?mgfrfwi^»jdr5!i^:a^RRqc,i irR«r^nT^q»5qn5mfTsr5i^?fHiftq!: 

?«p:*Tfq’n^^ ^ sJt^r^ ii ii 

VYASA. 


The seed of bhe omniscienb is bhe larger^or smaller knowledge of 
the individual, bhe collective or the ultra-sensuous arising out of the past 
or the future. Whenever this roaches a point in expansion, beyond which 
there is nothing, it is the omniscient There must be the highest limit of 
bhe expansion of the seed of omniscience, inasmuch as there is larger or 
smaller manifestation of intelligence, just as it is in the case of dimension. 
Wherever knowledge reaches bhe highest limit that is the omniscienb and 
that is a distinct Purusa Inference is of service only in establishing 
the general idea. It has not the power of giving the special qualities. 
The knowledge of His distinctive names, &c., is to be sought out of the Veda. 


Although Iswara has no purpose of His own bo fulfil by His (crea¬ 
tion) His (creation) is purposed by compassion for other beings. ‘I shall 
lift the Purusa in evolution out of the world by teaching them knowledge 
and virtue, throughout the m anifestations ('Kalpas), the Latencies (Pralayas) 
and the Great Latencies (Mah&pralayas) ' This is what he proposes bo 
Himself. And so it has been said;—* The first Wise Being, bhe revered 
Great Sage, informed a self-made mental vehicle out of compassion, and 
gave the beaching bo Asuri ♦ who wished to know'.—25. 

VACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

Having thus establislied the authority of the Sacred Teaching fur His powers of 
action and knowledge, he now puts forward the authority of inference for His power of 
knowledge;—^In Him the seed of the Omniscient is not exceeded.* He explains:— The 
leed cf the Omniscient, &q. * 

f Pahohasikh&, Aphorism T, S, B. H. Yol. XI, pp. 3 dk 5, 
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The knowledge of things beyond the range of the senses, existing either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, and caused by the appearance of the past and future forms, is 
qualified by the attributes of largeness and smallness, on account of the veil of dark¬ 
ness covering more or less of the essence of the will-to-be. The meaning is that this 
knowledge is the seed, the cause of the omniscient. One takes in a little of the past, 
&c , another more than that, another the most of all. Knowledge is spoken of as being 
more or less with reference to the thing known. Wherever this knowledge expands so 
much that it passes beyond the limit of being further exceeded, that is the omniscient. 

This describes only the thing to be known. Now he speaks of the means of 
knowledge;—‘The eeed of the omniscient must reach the highest limit, <ko. This is 
the statement of the proposition to be proved. The ‘highest limit^ means the state 
of intensity which cannot bo exceeded. It is not, therefore, by fixing a limit only 
that the proposition can be established. 

‘Inasmuch as there is larger or smaller manifestation of intelligence:* This is 
the statement of the reason. Every thing which possesses the quality of being more 
or less, has a limit beyond which there is no manifestation of the kind; as is .the case 
with the lotus, the emblio fruit and the Bel tree. The quality of largeness exists in 
these more or less. In the self (Atma), however, the largeness is such that there is no 
largeness more than that. He shows the pervasion (Vyapti). ‘As in dimension. * 
This means that the conclusion does not fail by the qualities of largeness, <feo., being 
exceptions to the rule. Thus the proposition is established. 

It is not necessary that the largeness of the parts only should be contributed to 
the largeness of the whole. The fact is that dimension is known to expand by the 
patting together of as many largenesses of individual factors as there may be, con¬ 
sisting of infinitesimal wholes reaching down to the atoms themselves. In the case of 
knowledge too this rule is not violated: and knowledge can, therefore, be more or less 
by having one, two or more objects of knowledge. Thus there is no exception to the 
rule, (or technically speaking, there is no exclusion of the middle term, which is mark¬ 
ed hy the pervasion). 

He summarizes‘ Wherever knowledge reaches, &c. * 

The question arises that there are many Tirthankaras, such as the Buddha, the 
Arharts and the seer Kapila; why should not they be considered to be omniscient by 
this inference 1 For this reason, he says:—* Inference is of service only.* 

How then is the knowledge of his specific qualities to be acquired] Says;—‘The 
knowledge of his special names, <ko. * 

Further, teaching of the Buddha, Ac., is not properly speaking authority; it only 
looks like authority. The reason is that it teaches things against all rea.soning, ^.uokl 
as the momentary nature of all objects and the non-existence of the seif Ac. It is, there¬ 
fore, all misleading. Hence that which comes into the mind from the Veda, the 
Smriti, the Itihasa and the Puraua is the only true verbal cognition, the real authority; 
and is for this reasojx the only true means of worldly progress and the Highest Good. 
With this objeo^the knowledge of special names, Ac., should be obtained. Special 

names, such as Siva, Iswara, Ac., are well known in the Vedas, Ac. 

the mention of the word '‘Ac.,’* it is understood that He is possessed of the 
six accessories and the ten unohangeables. As says the V4yu Purina:—(ch. XII. 
ver. 32. 

* Omniscience, satisfaction, eternal knowledge, independence, oonstant presence of 
power, infinity of power—these six are said to be the accessories (angas) of the Great 
Lord by those who know the law. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessness, power of con¬ 
trol, purificatory action, truth, forgiveness, endurance, creation, the knowledge of th# 
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self, b^ipg the substratum of all activities—these tea unchangeable qualities 
(avyayas) always live in the Great source of all Good. ’ 

Well let that be. But the Lord is ever satished and possessed of the Highest 
desirelessness. It is not possible that He should have any wish for the fulfilment of any 
objects of His own. Further, being compassionate He should be given to the creation 
of men possessed of undisturbed pleasure. It cannot, therefore, be that He should 
create a world, full of pain of all sorts. Further, a wise being cannot be considered as 
undertaking a usele^ task. Ho, therefore, has not created the world, although He is 

possessed of kriya Sakti, the power of creation. 

For this reason, he says:—‘Although f^Swara has no purpose of His own, (fee. ^ 
compassionate help of living object is His object. The individual mind fulfils its 
object, when it has caused the experience of sound, (fee., and the manifestation of the 
consciousness of the distinct nature of the self and the not-self. Its activity ceases 
when it has done so, and Purusa then becomes absolutely independent of objective exis¬ 
tence (kevali). With that object the compassionate Lord informs men of the means 
of obtaining knowledge of the distinct nature of the self ^and the not-self; because 
thereby the object of the existence of the mind is fulfilled. Iswara, therefore, helping 
man as He does with reference to the performance of pure and impure works by them, 
is not cruel, even though He sees their pleasures and pains and feels for them. 

Now he speaks of the entrance into tb« region of compassion, for the sake of 
explaining the means of obtaining the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and 
not-self;—‘By teaching them knowledge and virtue, (kc ’ Knowledge and virtue are 
both to be understood together. They manifest the knowledge of the distinct natures 
of the self and the not-self. 

Latency (pralaya) means the end of the day of Brahma. In this state, the 
whole world except the Satyaloka becomes latent. The Mahaprnlaya, the Great 
Latency, is that in which the Satyaloka and Brahma himself come to an end. Then 
the Purusas in evolution go tack their causes and hence are subject to the pain of 
death. The word Kalpa is only suggestive here. The meaning is that the Lord’s 
determination to help the Puru-as refers to the other Purusas also, who by virtue of 
the fruition of their action have to undergo births and death^i, and who become free 
from pain on reaching the state of absolute independence. This is the meaning. 

This theory that the compassionate Lord teaches knowledge and virtue is also 
common to the teaching of Kapila:—So has it been said by Pancha Sikhfi.. The first 
wise man, &o. This is a quotation from Panchasikh^charya. The first wise man 
means the teacher who was the first emancipated being of his school. It does not 
mean the Highest Teacher who is ever free. The reference is Kapila who was the 
founder of the school, and who was the first of those emancipated ones who had gone 
before among the followers of the school. The tradition is that Kapila got the know¬ 
ledge by the grace of MaheWara just as he was born, and he is known as such as a 
ptutioular kind of Viuiu’s incarnations. SvayambhA is Hiranyagarabha. It is^ learnt 
from the Veda that lie too got the knowledge of the Slukhya Yoga. The same^Iswara 
^the self-existent Visau, was the first Wise man, Kapila. The meaning is that he is the 
],swara of those who proceeded from SvayambhCl and others.—25. 

S&lra 26« 

Sal^, that, Hie, mr: thH here. Phrvesam, of the ancients, 

Api, too. Guruh, the teacher, K&lena, by time, Anavach? 

O^he^^t, to the u{ai*.UmUft,^ 90 , not being limited by. 
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26. He is the Teacher of the Ancients too, not being 
limited by time. 

vyAsa. 

The ancient teachers were conditioned by time. Wherever timd 
does not exist as condition, that is Iswara, the teacher of the ancient teachers 
too. As the knowledge of His supreme power as existing in the beginning of 
the creation is obtained, so also is it obtained about His existence as such in 
other creations and other times. 

VACH AS PATIOS GLOSS. 

Now he fihows the distinction of the.Lord from Brahma, <ko. ‘He, * i, the one 
described formerly, * is (the real aphorism begins here) the teacher of the ancients 
too. ’ 

He explains—‘The ancients, <ko. ‘ Time means a century, cko. 

‘ Does not exist as a condition * means time does not approach as a condition* 

The supremacy of power means the manifestation thereof^ Its knowledge is to 
be obtained from the Veda. By this arrangement the Lord I.s warn is described.-26. 

SAtra 27. 

\{ 

fTW Tasya, Him. Vachakah, connoting. JT<liarJ Pianavat, the Sacred 

word—Oin. 

27, The Sacred word connotes Him, 

I ^ fq?ns?nft; 

fterr««r«T*r?N jsr \ 

II II 

vyAsa. 

The sacred word connotes ‘ Hina. ’ He is denominated by the saored 
word, the Pranava (A U M). Is the relation of the sign and the thing 
signified between these conventional, or inherent as between flame and light? 
His relation with the sign is inherent and thus ever present. Further, the 
convention of God shows only an object which exists (that which is inhereat); 
As the relation already existing between father and son, is only expressed by • 
conventiop, this is the father, this the son. In other creation too the sane? 
donvention is adopted on account of the dependence upon the oonnontire ■ 
power of the sign and the thing signified. 
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vAchaspatps gloss. 

Now he speaks of His sign (indicator, Vaohaka) in order to explain the mean¬ 
ing of his devotion. ‘The sacred word connotes Him * Explains :—He is denoted by 
Pranava, <feo. Introduces the opposite theory by putting a question. Is the rela* 
tion, <feo. Signifying is laying down, expressing. . 

Others, of course, hold that if the relation of word and meaning is inherent, and 
that it is manifested by a convention that such and such a meaning is to be denoted 
by such and such a word, then in the absence of any relation between word and mean¬ 
ing, the meaning would not be conveyed even by a hundred conventions. If no jar 
exists which may be shown by a lamp, even a hvmdred lamps would not reveal one. 
It is, however, observed that the word ‘elephant’ will signify a camel if a convention 
ifi made that this word will be used to signify an animal of that class. Hence the 
power to signify is conventional. 

Having thus stated their position, he explains his own teaching:—‘Its relation 
is inherent. ^ This is the meaning. All words have the capability of meaning objicts 
of all forms. Their ^relation with objects of all forms must, therefore, be inherent. 
And the convention of Iswara is the determining factor and the shower thereof.^ The 
division of the sign signifying and not-signifying something is also made by I.swara’s 
convention or non-convention. This is what he says: ‘Further the convention of God, 
&c. * He gives an illustration:—“already existing between, <to. ” , 


The question arises. Soufid is a manifestation of the Prakriti. At the time of 
the Great Latency it passes back into the state of the Prakviti. Its power also there¬ 
by disappears. ‘Then a particular verbal sign is born again through the successive 
states of Mahat, <feo. But then the power of signification having disappeared, its 
manifestation does not remain possible. For this reason, he says:—‘In other crea¬ 
tions also, <fec. ’ 

Although a word does become one with the Prakriti along with the power, it 
comes back into manifestation along with the power. As earth-born creatures beoom 
ing one with the earth on the cessation of the rains, come back to life on being wetted 
by showers of rain water. Thus God makes a convention similar to the convention 
which indicated the former relation. Hence on account of the eternity of the succes¬ 
sion of similar usage, due to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of word and mean- 
iUg is eternal. Independent eternity is not meant. So says the Agamis. Without 
the authority of Agama (the Veda) it is not possible to ascertain that in other crea¬ 
tions also the convention is the same. This is the meaning.—27. 

Siltra 28. 


Tad, its. Japah, repetition. Tad, its. Arfcha, meaning. 
Bh&vanam, the understanding of. 

28. Its repetition and the understanding of its meaning. 
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VYASA. 

The Vedic teachers hold that the relation of word and meaning is eternal, 
inasmuch as one co-exists with the other. The Yogi who has come to know 
well the relation between word and meaning mnsb constantly repeat it, and 
habituate the mind to .the manifestation therein of its meaning. The con¬ 
stant repetition is to be of the Pranava (A U M) and the habitual mental 
manifestation is to be of what it signifies, Iswara. The mind of the Yogi who 
constantly repeats the Pranava and habituates the mind to the constant mani-' 
fesbation of the idea it carries, becomes one-pointed. And so it has been said:— 

'‘Let the Yoga be practised through study, and let study be effected 
through Yoga. By Yoga and study together the Highest Self shines'—28. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Having described the sign, he now describes the devotion, pranidh&na, thp 
means of feeling the presence of the Lord everywhere, in all circumstances and 
phenomena:—'Its constant repetition and the repeated understanding of its meaning,' 
Explains:—‘The constant repetition of the Pranava, (fee.' 

Repeated understanding (Bhdvan&) means making it enter the mind over and 
over again until it becomes the verysubstance of the mental existence. 

What attainment does he acquire thereby! Says:—The mind of the Yogi who 
constantly ropeabo the Pranava <ko.' The mind feels bliss in the One Lord alone. 
Quotes a verse of Vyasa in this connection:—And so it has been*said:—The Lord then 
becomes gracious to him up to his attaining the faculty of trance (Samddhi) and its 
fruit.—28. 

Sfttra 29. 

“ (I U 

fTrr: Tatah, thence, JTfqqr Pratyak, the individual. %rrirT Chetana, Soul, 
qrf^TTTT: Adhigamah, understanding. Api, also, too. Antaraya, of 

obstacles. Abhdvah, absence, w Cha, and. 

29, Thence the understanding of the individual self and thd 
. absence of obstacles too, 

15i<r: i ^ 

II RS II 

VYASA. 

And what else comes to him? “The understanding of the individual 
self and the absence of obstacles." Whatever obstacles there may be — 
diseases, &c.—cease to be by feeling the omnipresence of the Lord;^ anc} 
the true nature of himself is also seen. It is known that just as Iswara 
is a Purusa, pure, calm, free and without appendants, such is this Purusa 
also, the sell underlying the individual manifestation of the Will-fcp-be, 
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vlCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

What more than this 1 * Thence the understanding of the individual self, and 

the ahsenoe of obstacles. ’ The individual self is the Pratyakchetana, the conscious 
principle whose cognitions are contradictory of the real, that is to say, the ignorant 
Purusa. In the case of the wise this turns back on account of the possession of the 
eternal divine essence. He gets the understanding of the individual self as it really is. 

The obstacle will be described and their absence too. 

‘ Whatever obstacles there may be: * These words contemplate their description. 
The nature of a thing is its own self. By speaking of the nature of the self, the 
ohaiaoteristios fastened on to themself by Nescience (avidyd,) are denied. 

The question arises. Since Iswara is the object of devotion, how is it that the 
Individual unit of consciousness will be known by feeling His omnipresence] It is 

evidently going beyond the mark. In reply to this, he says:—‘As is Iswara, (to. * 

Pure:—free from rise and fall on account of constant eternity. 

Calm:—- undisturbed by afflictions. 

Free:—he from whom virtue and vice keep aloof. For this very reason He is 
without appendants. The appendants are life-state, life-period, and life-experience. ’ 

A similarity must necessarily mean some distinction. Therefore now he distin- 

guishes the Individual self from Iswara. The ‘self underlying the individual manifes¬ 
tation of the will-to-be.* This explains why the word ‘Individual* has been added. 

When there are two contradictory objects, the understanding of the one does 
nqt •conduce to the understanding of the other. The understanding of the similars, 
however, conduces to the understanding*of the other objects possessed of similar quali¬ 
ties. This happens in.the same way as the understanding of one science contributes to 
the better understanding of an allied science. The effect of the analogy is in the 
nnderstanding of one’s own self, not of the Highest self. Thus all is plain.—29. 

Sutras oO. 

VyAdhi, disease. StyAna, langour. Samsaya, indecision, 

lyin? PramAda, carelessness, Alasya, sloth. Avirati, sensuality, 

want of non-attachment. Bhranti, mistaken notion. 

Darsana-alabdha-bhftmikatva, missing the point, nob being able to see a place 
which is just seen Anavasthitatva, instability. Chitta- ^ 

viksephA, causing distractions, or divertion of the mind, ft Te, these are, 
Wfwr: AntrAyAh, the obstacles, 

30. Disease, langour, indecision, carelessness, sloth, sensua¬ 
lity, mistaken notion, missing tke point, instability,—these causing 
distractions are the obstacles. 
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vyAsa. 


Now what are the obstacles that distract the mind ? How many are 
they and what is their nature? ‘Disease, &c/ There are nine obstacles 
causing distraction to the mind. These exist with mental modifications. In 
their absence they do not exist. The mental modifications have besn descri¬ 
bed before. 


Disease is the disturbance of the equilibrium of the humours, chyle and 
the organs of the body. 

Langour is the indisposition of the mind to work. 

Indecision is the notion touching both sides of a question: It might 
be thus or thus. 


Carelessness is want of resort to the means of trance. 

Sloth is the inertia of mind and body consequent upon heaviness. 

Sensuality is the desire consequent upon objects of sense having taken 
possession of the mind. 

Mistaken notion is False knowledge. 

Missing the point, is the non-attainment of the state of trance. 

\ 

Instability is the incapacity of the mind to keep in any state that has 
been attained, because it becomes stable only wiien the state of trance has 
been reached. 

The.se distractions of the mind are designated the enemies and the 
obstacles of Yoga. 

VAOHASPATTS GLOSS. 


He puts a question:—‘ Now what are the obstacles V The answer oonsista of the 
words, “distractions of the mind.’’ Again he asks for the specific enumeration:*-^ 
‘How many, <kc.’ The answer is ‘Disease, the whole aphorism. The nine obsta¬ 
cles are mental manifestations which stand in the way of Yoga. They are contrary to 
Yoga and disturb the mind. They are called obstacles, because they turn the aspirant 
away from the direct path of Yoga. 

He gives the cause of their being the antagonists of Yoga:—*They manifest with 
mental modifications.’ Indecision and False knowledge are antagopiatio to the inhihi* 
Uon mind, hecavise they are mental modifications. The others, however, which are 
not mental modifications such as disease, &c., likewise antagonietiOi because mental 
modifications manifest themselves along with them. 

He explains the meaning of the words:—‘ Disease, &o.’ ^ .... 
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The humours are bile, mucus and gas, called Dhdtus^ because they keep up the 
body. Chyle (rasa) is a particular modification of foods and drinks. The organs of 
the body are the organs of sensation and action. Disturbance of equilibrium means 
one of these becoming more and the other less than what is necessary. The indisposi¬ 
tion of the mind to work means incapacity to work. Indecision or doubt is knowledge 
touching both sides of a question. Although the basis of doubt is the knowing of a 
thing to be what it is not and therefore doubt and False knowledge do not differ from 
each other, yet doubt is separately mentioned here, because it is especially intended to 
bring out here, the special characteristic of doubt, the touching and giving up of both 
sides of a question, which makes sub-head of False knowing. 

‘Want of resort, to the means of trance* means the absence of these means, the 
want of effort. The heaviness of the body is caused by phlegm, (fee. The heaviness of 
the mind is caused by inertia, tamas. Desire means thirst for an object. The states of 
trance are MadhuvmiA^ &c. If one has reached a particular state of progress in trance 
and is satisfied with it, then he will not reach the higher state and will lose the one 
already attained. Therefore, when a state of trance has been reached, effort must 
always be made to retain it.—30. 

Sfftra 31. 


Duhkha, pain. Daurinanasya, despair, dejection. 

Angamejayatva, shakiuess. Sva-a, in>piialien. Prasvdsah, 

expiration, Viksepa, of distraction. .Saha-bhuvah, companions. 


31. Fain, despair, shakinoss, iiispiratiou and expiration 
are the companions of these distractions. 

VYASA. 


Pain is either from one’s self, or from extermal terrestrial objects, or 
from the powers of nature. Pain is that affected by which people try to do 
away with it. 

Despair is the condition of the mind consequent upon the non-fulfilment 
of some desire. 


Sbakiness is that which causes the organs to shake. 

Inspiration is the action of the life-force drinking in external air. 
Expiration is that which throws out the internal gas. 

These are the companions of the distractions of the mind. They appear 

in him whose mind is distracted. They do not exist in bin) whose mind ia 
^ptranped. 
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ON TRANCE (SAMIdHI), 31, 82. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS, 

Now he says that it is not only the nine obstacles, but that pain, (fee., too, appearing 
as their companions, act similarly :—‘Pain, <fec.* 

Pain is that which is cognized as being contrary to the mind for the time. It is 
from one^s self, when it is either bodily such as caused by disease, or, mental, such as 
caused by desire, <fec. It is from external causes when it is caused by a tiger, &c. It 
comes from the powers of nature when it is caused by such things as the planetary 
influences. All this pain is cognized by every living creature as contrary to one’s 
being.. It is, therefore, to be removed. This is what he says :—‘Affected by which 
(fee ' When physical life drinks in i e., takes in external air contrary to one^s wish, 
the act of in breathing becomes contrary to the branches of Yoga known as the 
llechaka. the conscious out-breathing. When physical life expels the internal air 
against wish, the act of out-breathing is contrary to the branch of Yoga known as 
Pdraka, the (conscious in-breathing.).—31. 

S\itra-32 

Tat, their. jrfrT^ Pfitisedha, preventions, Artham, for. to Eka, 

of one fTr^ Tatbva, truth or subject. Abhyasah habituation. 

32 For their prevention, habituation to one Truth. 

i 5rfsT%$>srT«i^?T^WT«iT^T: i 

SIc?T?I»Tni* ^ 

%Tf ?T^?T ^5?^^ I SIr?TTf 

%T5r^ *t si??i«Tf5r?i5rq; i 

^ gcg^grrfgT^^Rfff cc^fir \ ?rem- 

i ^ f^Tt^^siRNcrr: ^snrRfihRTf; sew 
5Tr^«i ^JTcrf i ^ 

I % gTJTt% I 

sarfli g?wg ^ g??rf^- 

I qs; g5gfgf^gtwffwn ^srflr i gj 

wg»Tgsnfr^^rTg»r$wn sn- 
i ^ qr g?wpi swn!n^<!irf^Fjg^ i g sri ^nF ^ qr w* 

VYAsA; 

Now these distractions, the antagonists of trance, are to be checked by 
the same practice and desirelessness. It is to finish the subject of practice 
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that he says:—‘For the prevention thereof, habituation to ONE TRUTH/ 
For the prevention of distractions, let the mind take to ONE TRUTH 
and make itself habitually familiar with ic. 

To him who believes in a mind separate and distinct for every cognized 
object, in fact a bundle of notions only, and but momentary (in existence) 
all minds are one-pointed (ekdgra) only. There is no distracted mind. 

If, however, the mind is concentrated on one object, only when, having 
been drawn away from all other objects, it turns away to one object, then 
it is not separate and distinct for every cognized object. 

He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if it flows along similar 
notions, might opine that one-pointedness is a characteristic of the flowing 
mind. If so, then the flowing would not be one, because it is said to be 
momentary. 

If, however, it is the characteristic of a notion which is only a portion 
of the entire stream (of flowing mental phenomena), then it is always one 
pointed, whether it flows along similar or dissimilar notions; because in this 
case it is separate and distinct for every object, Thus we would fall upon 
the non-existence of a distracted mind. Hence the mind is onr>, has many 
objects, and is not momentary, but stable. 

Further, if it be thought that the notions are born, each separate from 
the other in nature, and are not linked (by the common basis of) one single 
mind, then how would any one mind remember a notion cognized by another. 
And how would any one enjoy the vehicle of action brought into being by 
the notions of another? 

Howsoever the matter is examined, it illustrates the story of the milk 
aikl the cowdung, 

Further, if the mind be separate and distinct for every cognized object, 
then the notion of the identity of the self is destroyed. How can suoh 
notions as, ‘I touch what I saw,' and *l see what I touch previously,' point 
to a common knowdr, when all the notions are separate and distinct? 

The notion of the‘I am'is always identical with itself and points out 
to but one c'bgniser. But there can be no single cognizer as a common basis, 
if it manliest itself in entirely distinct minds every moment. The notion 
of *1 am* as one undifferentiated continuous self is cognized by internal 
perception; and the authority of perception is not to he defeated hy any 
other means of knowledge. Other means of knowledge work only by tbe 
power of perception. Hence the mind is one and has many objects and it 
changes not every momenta 
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VlCHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Introduces the aphorism which finishes the subject under discussion:—‘Now 
these distractions, &o, * 

Now it is on account of the context that this aphorism is spoken of as finishing 
only half the subject under discussion. These distractions are spoken of as antagonists 
of the trance to explain the object with which they are to be checked. 

Although in the aphorism, ‘By feeling the omnipresence of the Lord* the pro¬ 
cess of mental habituation only is described, yet desirelessness also is to be understood, 
because it is a help to habituation. With this in mind, ho says:—‘ They are to be 
checked by the same practice and desirelessness, * 

‘This is said to finish the subject of practice*:—This sentence is spoken because 
the subject of practice immediately precedes. The ONE TRUTH is God, because that 
is the context. 

To the Vain^sikas all minds are one-pointed only; there is no distracted mind. 
Hence their teachings and the acts they inculcate, are all useless. With this object 
he says:—“To him who believes, <feo.**The theory is that the mind is separate and 
distinct for every object whether it be a single one in itself, or one out of many. 
It remains in being only so long as the object shines in consciousness and then disap¬ 
pears at once, not going to another object. 

Why does not the mind take in another object after having taken in one before 
that! Because it is said to be momentary. This means that existence before and after, 
cannot to posited of a mind, which cannot be spoken of as remaining the same in more 
than one successive moment of time. 

According to our teaching the mind is not momentary in existence, and remains 
constant, whether the objects of thought be one or manifold. It is not confined to one 
single object seeing that it takes in and gives up objects every moment and can so fa^ 
be called distracted, and also that it can cultivate one-pointedness when the modifica¬ 
tion of distractedness has been removed. This teaching and the acts recommended on 
its strength are not useless. With this object, he says:—‘And if it becomes concen¬ 
trated (fee. * Concludes:—‘ Thus it is not distinct and separate for every object. * 

Again he introduces the Vain&sika:—‘ He who believes the mind to be one-poin¬ 
ted if it flows along similar notions, <fec. * His meaning is stated to be as follows :— 
‘Let it be granted that the cultivation of one-pointedness is not possible in a mind 
confined to one moment only and that therefore it is useless to put forth effort with 
that object. The continuous succession ofiminds, however, is un-ending and not momen* 
tary in its nature; it is possible in the succession that distraction may be removed and 
one pointedness cultivated. * 

He shows the defects of the theory in the case of either of the two statements 
thereof. If in the philosophy of the’VainAsika onopointedness is a characteristic of 
the flowing mind, i, e., of the un-ending succession of minds, then, there being succes¬ 
sive mental births for succeeding mental impressions, there does not exist one flowing 
mind common to all the successive impressions. But why should it not be sol Be¬ 
cause in your philosophy, whatever exists for as long a time as it may be, must bo 
momentary; there is nothing that is not momentary. ^ 

Takes the other form of the theory:—‘ If however it is, <feo. * If in the successive 
flow o! mental phenomena a notion having the Highest Good appears at a single polnti 
one-pointedness with reference to this particular notion may be secured by effort. 

Shows the defects of this theory. The whole of this successive flow of mental, 
phenomena may be a flow of either similar or dissimilar notions. It is, therefore,, 
separate and distinct for ever^^ distinct object, and as such takes the" form of the Higbr 
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est Good simply for the expression of it, and therefore it is destroyed on the disappear¬ 
ance of the mind. Such a mind is always one-pointed. There can, therefore, be no 
distracted mind. ' It cannot, therefore, be that one-pointednesa m%y be cultivated by 
and after the removal of distraotedness. Concludes:—‘ Hence the mind is, &o. * 

Further says, that for another reason too the mind is one having many objects, 
and is constant not momentary:—‘And if it be so, <feo.* As the Teaching studied by 
Maitra is not remembered by Chaitra, and as the fruit of the vehicle of action grown 
by Maitra is not enjoyed by Chaitra, in the shape of virtue and vice, inasmuch as 
Chaitra is not related to it, so one notion cannot remember the object of another no¬ 
tion; nor can one notion enjoy the fruit of the vehicle of action grown by another 
notion. 

But, says the questioner, this line of reasoning will not be violated, if the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect exists; and it is on account of the existence of that differentia, 

that ii\ the Srddha and Vaisv '^nara sacrifice, <ko., the fruit is seen reaching father, 
mother, and son, who are not the performers thereof; and also because the sweetness 
of the mango, seeds, <ko., always appears in due course in the fruits thereof. 

For this reason, says:—‘ However is the matter examined, &o» ^ This is the 
meaning. What is the difference between notions falling into one succession and those 
falling into another, so that a notion falling into one succession may remember and 
enjoy the notions, experience and the vehicle of action grown by the notions of the 
same succession but not by the notions of another succession! Succession is not an in¬ 
dependently existing substance, so that one succession may bo differentiated from an¬ 
other succession. And it is not proper that a fanciful differentia may be fastened upon 
an action. No one can cook if ho only fancies the existence of fire anywhere. Fur¬ 
ther, the relation of cause and effect also is not real. In the case of simultaneous exis¬ 
tence there can be no such relation, as for example, between the right and left horns. 
In the case of objects which do not exist simultaneously, no relation of cause and effect 
necessarily exists; because it may be that none of them can be predicated of a phenome¬ 
non appearing in the immediate present. The past and the future cannot exist toge¬ 
ther as being related to a phenomenon appearing independently in the present. 
Therefore being independent real objects as they are, they do not differ from each other 
whether they fall in their dwu or in independent successions The reason is that they 
do not come into contact with each other, not being related to each other by either 
natural causation or by succossiou. This logic is like that of the milk and cow-dung 
cakes. 

“All that is produced from the cow is milk. 

Cow-dung cakes are produced from the cow. 

Therefore cow dung cakes are milk. 

This illustrates the story, which means that it surpasses in fallacy even the logic 
of the milk and the cow-dung. 

Furthermore, the destruction of that which has been done, and the appearance 
of that which has not been done, should not be mentioned here as an argument. Be¬ 
cause the mind alone is the^doer of actions, and the mind alone is associated with the 
pleasures and pains born'out of them. It is because the mind enjoys pleasure and 
pain on account of the presence therein of the reflection of consciousness, and because 
the oonsciousness and the mind in which it is present are taken to be one that they 
are attributed to the Piirusa. The notions born in the mind, when the notion of its 
being the self has already come in there, are of such a nature that they alone remember 
and enjoy their own fruits, not others. And it is not reasonable to say that the nature 
of a thing may be separated from it, and then joined to it again. It cannot be said of 
the nature of a thing that it might or might not be so, or why is it not so 1 
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Hd speaks to those who are satisfied with the above :—* Further, if the mind be 
separate and distinct for every object, &c., mental impressions and their memories 
have the characteristics of manifestation and latency. They are many and yet the 
mind in which they live i.e.j the notion of the ‘1 am,^ is one and not different for each. 
This one notion of the T am^ unites all those separate notions into one. How can 
this one hold all the extremely different notions into itself ? Inasmuch as there is 
difference in the causes of the phenomena of cognition and memory and also on account 
of the presence in them of the contradictory qualities of manifestation and latency, 
there can be no single notion of reflex condition by virtue of which the mind, in which 
all the different and contradictory notions are generated, may be considered to be a 
single entity. 

For this reason, he says :—‘‘It is cognised by internal perception.* 

But it may be said that the difference of causes and the possession of contradictory 
qualities refute the truth of this perception. In answer to this objection, he says » 
,and the authority of perception, &c.* 

It is on the basis of perception alone that the unity of material and the contradic¬ 
tory nature of the characteristics of latency and manifestation have been established 
in the Ny&yakanika ; and the action of objections in a permanent mind is established 
in the Nyayakauikft and the Brahmatattva samiksa * Thus all is plain.-*—32. 

SiUra. 

II II 

^ Maitri, friendliness, Kaiunfi., compas.sion, mercy, MudilA, 

gladness, complacency. g^wUpeksA indifference of all these, Suklia, bappi* 
ness, Duljkha, misery, gaa Punya, virtue, wgaa Apunya, vice, 
Visay&n&m, regarding the subjects, towards the subjects, (respectively), tmanrt 

Bh^van&tah. by cultivating habits, by constant thinking. Sna Chitta, of the 
mind. Pra.sManam, purification. - 

33. By cultivating habits of friendliness, compassion, compla¬ 
cency and indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. 

^ 1I 3%n*r \ «i5- 

I ?r?nr5r ^ sr^i^ 1 

11 ?? 11 

VYASA. 

How is the embellishment of the permanent mind taught by this science, 
secured ? ‘ The mind becomes pure by cultivating habits of friendliness, com¬ 
passion, complacency and indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and 
vice.* Let him cultivate in his mind the habit of friendliness towards alLthose 

* “Both these books are in Vdchaspatimisra’s own list of his works which he gives 
at the close of the Bh&mati vyakyfi,; the first is a gloss on Vidhi-Yiveka, the se^nd 
b a gloss on Brahma Siddhi.’* 

(Prof. Wood’s translation of Pataftjali’s Yoga Sfitras, published in Haiward Oriental 
Series p; 70.) 
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who are found in the enjoyment of pleasure ; compassion towards those who 
are suffering from pain ; complacency towards those who are virtuous; indiflfe- 
rence towards the vicious. By thus habituating the mind to these notions, the 
Ivhite characteristic makes appearance. Thence the mind becomes pure. 
Having become pure, it becomes one-pointed ond attains the state of steadi- 
ness.“33 

VACIIASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author begins to lay down the means of purifying the mind, which are 
contrary to such vices as jealousy, because trance and the means of its achievement 
cannot appear in a mind, unembellished and full of jealousy, <fec ;—‘ How is the 
embellishment, <kc.’ 

Whoever shows friendliness, i* 6., a heart ready to help, towards the happy, the 
dirt of envy leaves him. When the mind shows compassion, e.«,, the wish to remove 
the miseries of others as if they were his own, towards those who are suffering, the dirt 
of the desire to do evil by others is removed. Whoever shows complacency, plea¬ 
sure towards virtuously inclined beings, the dirt of envy is removed from his mind. 
Whoever shows indifference, i. 6., the taking of the middle path and not taking sides, 
towards the viciously inclined, the dirt of impatience is removed from his mind. 

By this removal of the characteristics of the qualities of disturbing energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas), the white characteristic of essential purity (sattva) mani¬ 
fests itself. Ho becomes possessed of a very high manifestation of essential purity. 
His mind becomes inclined to the side of the restraint of mental modifications, because 
this enlightenment is natural to that state. When the mind becomes pure, it attains 
the state of steadiness and becomes one-pointed by the means to be described. If friend¬ 
liness, (fee., are not cultivated, the means cannot lead to steadiness.—33. 

Sfftra 34*. 

Prachchhardana, by the expulsion, frorrinvin^ Vidharan&bhyam, 
and by the retentions. 5T V4, optionally. Pranasya, of breath. 

34. Optionally, by the expulsion and retention of breath. 

VYASA. 

Expulsion is the throwing out of the air in the lungs through the nostrils 
by special effort. Retention is the Pran&y&naa, the lengthening of the duration 
of the stay of the air outside the lungs. Lob mental steadiness be optionally 
cultivated by these. —34. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS, 

Now then he describes the means of steadiness:—‘Optionally by the expulsion 

and retention of breath. ’ The word optionally refers to the succeeding means. The 
option is not given with reference to the cultivation of friendliness, &o., because they 
must be present aldng with all (the means). ^ 

Now he explains expulsion‘The throwing out of the air in the lungs, <ko.’ “By 
special eflPorts" means such an effort as is laid down in the soienoe of Yo^ by which 
ws air is thrown out of the lungs slowly. '' 
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Now he describes retention:—Retention is Pr&ij&y&ma. It means the keeping 
out of the air which has been expired, lengthening the duration of its stay outside, 
not drawing in all at once. By thus expiring and inspiring air the body becomes light, 
and the mind thence attains the state of steadiness. The words * let it be cultivated ’ 
have been taken from the sense of the wordi?^ causes mental steadiness, (sthitiniband- 
hini) in the next aphorism.—34. 

Sfltra 35. 

firwwft Visayavati, of the sense, of the objects of senses, bringing sense 
perceptions. WT Vfi, or. Pravyittih, higher activity. Utpannft, 

appearing. Manasah, of the mind, mental, Sthiti, steadiness. 

f5rJrf5=vrtft Nibandhini, causing. 

35. Or, Higher seiivse-activity appearing, causes mental 
steadiness.* 



m iFVTiif%: i f^rfm i ?Tr^ i 

\ fN>ssrfNr 

f^vnrf^ ^rfSswT^TT ^ icT5chT^^=cft% 1 

^%r5?ir i % 

«iT I i 

«c<irT^ 15r«n ^ il i** ii 

vyAsa. 


The power to cognize superphysical (divya) smell, which one gets by 
concentrating upon the fore-part of the nose (the olfactory organ) is the high- 
et* olfactory sense-activity. By concentration upon the fore-part of the tongue, 
the power to cognize taste; over the palate, cognition of colour; in the middle 
of the tongue, cognition of touch; in the root of the tongue, cognition of the 
Bound. 


The Higher sense-activities appearing cause the steadiness of mind, 
destroy doubt and become the entrance to thatetate of cognitive power which 
is called trance (Sam&dhi). 

By this the Higher sense^activity, which is caused by concentrating up** 
on the moon, the sun, the planets, jewels, the lamp and precious stones, &c.| is 
also to be understood to have that name. 
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Although whatever of the nature of an object is known by any science, 
by inference, or by the instruction of a teacher, is of course true, because they 
are capable of establishing the truth by teaching, yet, as long as even a portion 
is not known by one’s own senses, e'^rything remains as it were unknown. 
The knowledge of such subtle matters as the state of absolute freedom does not 
obtain firm ground in the mind. Therefore even if it were for the purpose of 
giving fuller light to what has been learnt from any science, by inference, or 
by the instruction of a teacher, it is necessary that some particular object be 
perceived by one’s self. When one portion of what has been* taught is perceiv¬ 
ed, the subtlest remaining portions are easily believed. It is for this very 
reason that mental embellishment is taught; so that when consciousness of 
power.over the unrestrained mental modifications shows itself, the Yogi be¬ 
comes capable of perceiving the objects of all such modification^. And when 
this happens, he gets faith, energy, memory and trance without any obstacle. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author now mentions another means of steadiness:—‘Or, Higher sense- 
activity appearing, causes mental steadiness.’ Explains:—‘By concentration upon the 
fore-part of the nose, <ko.,’ The power is acquired by the performance of concentration, 
contemplation and trance. The cognition of superphysical smell means that the smell 
lies revealed to his sense. In the other Higher sense-activities, also it should be under¬ 
stood in the same way. This is to be believed on authority, not by contact with one’s 
self. 

Let it be so. But what is the use of these Higher sense activities? They do not 
help in the attainment of the state of absolute freedom. For this reason, he says:— 
These mental modifications appearing, in but a short time, incline the mind to steadi¬ 
ness either with reference to God, or with reference to discriminative knowledge. 

But the question is, how can a mental modification having one object, become 
steady with reference to other objects also? For this reason, he says:—They destroy, 
t. they remove, doubts and for this very reason become the entrance to trance oon- 
soiousness. 

Teaches that other modifications also which are taught by the Veda consist in 
Higher sense-activity :—‘By this’ &c.’ 

Then the question arises, wherefore should there be doubt with reference to ob¬ 
jects known by authority, &o. ? For this reason, he says:—‘Although whatever. 

of course, <feo. ’ The root of Yoga is of course in faith. Arising from that, it reaches 
up to oontemplatioD, dro., without obstaoles. This is the meaning.—35. 

Sfltra 36. 

Visok&i the painless state, the concentration on the painless. sfT 
V&, or. Jyotismatl, the bright,-effulgent state^ the state of lucidity, 

the concentration* oh luminous objects. 

36, Or, the state of painless lucidity. 
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STT I Sfff%55?raT »T«f^T:f^«rf?r^WfNF*I3^ » f?- 

«rK?i5rt % ¥rre?ron^(jaqj5^* ^ 

saitfirrsiffe: ^5frc*rfti swnK<nvf^<ji i ?r«iT%wrat 

:?]r(5?nT5i??nTfeT?rwnr‘ i inTi an ^i T wm ’ 

I Bc# ?Tr^c#jr%3Tr5ftw wfeim- 

jrnrr ^ i ^r^rr 5PT?r !C% ii ii 

vyAsa. 

‘Or, the slate of painless lucidity' appearing as a Higher Activity, 
causes the steadiness of the mind. These words (italicised) are to be taken 
from the previous aphorism. This is the consciousness of thought forms^ 
which comes to him who concentrates upon the lotus of the heart. The 
essence of the Will-to-know is shining in substance. It acts like the Ak&sa 
(space, giving room to, or transforming easily into any form.) By diligent 
perseverance in that, the Higher Activity appears, taking optionally the 
shapes of the lights of the sun, moon, planets and precious stones. Similarly 
the mind concentrating itself upon the notion of the ‘I am'becomes like a 
waveless ocean calm, infinite, pure egoism. The following has been said in 
this connection : — 

“Knowing that self, small as an atom, his consciousness manifests as 
‘I am' only." 

This two-fold Higher Activity, the painless sensuous an,d the Purely 
Egoi.stic, is called the lucidity. By this the Yogi's mind reaches the state 
of steadiness. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

* Or, state of the painless lucidity.' Painless lucidity means that which is 
devoid of pain. The state of lucidity is the light shining in the lotus of the 
heart. Let the mind be concentrated upon the lotus which is located between the 
chest and the abdomen. It has eight petals and is placed with its face downwards. 
Its face has first to be turned upwards by the process of the expirative control of 
breath. In the middle thereof is the sphere of the sun, the place of waking conscious¬ 
ness, and is called A. Above that is the sphere of the moon, the place of dreaming 
consciousness, the IT. Above that is the sphere of the fire, the place of dreamless 
sleep, the M Above that is the Higher space, the Sound of Brahma Itself, the fourti^ 
state of ultra*consciousness, which the knowers of Brahma call the half-measure (the 
ardha mfitrfi,). In the stalk thereof is the Artery of Brahma (the BrahmauAdi), with 
its face upwards. This passes through the spheres of the sun, &o. Beginning above 
that, is the channel known as Susu7ntHt That runs through the external spheres of 
the sun, <ko., too. That is the place of the mind. Performing concentration upon 
that, the Yogi obtains consciousness of thought-forms. 

He now shows the form of the mental essence with the rea^n thereof T|ie 
essence of the Will-to-be, &c.' By saying that it acts like the AkAr'a, it is intended 
to be shown that it pervades all forms. The lights of the sun, &o., appear as different 
forms ; apd they putting op difforept forms optionally, appear as such (for^). 
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text understands here by the word Will-to-be, the mind and not the Mahattattva ; and it 
is intended to state here that the mind is of the shape of light appearing as such from 
its position in the Su^umnA channel, inasmuch as it takes its birth from the VaikArika 
(the essential sAttvic) form of the principle of Individuality (AhankSra), and is there¬ 
fore full of the essence thereof. Its possession of the quality of pervasion too is establi¬ 
shed by its action upon various objects. 

Having spoken of concentration upon the mind, which is evolved out of the 
principle of Individuality (Asmitii, the basis of the ‘ I am’), now he describes the na¬ 
ture of the concentration upon the principle of Individuality or egoism:—Similary, &o. 

‘Calm’ means that which is free from the waves of disturbing energy (rajas) 
and inertia (tamas). 

Infinite means all-pervading. 

‘Pure Egoism’ signifies that which does not show more colours than one. 

He supports his theory by another’s authority:—The following has been said in 
this connection, by Panoha.sikhA. (S B. H. Vol. XL p: 7. Aphorism III). 

‘Small as an atom,’ because it is difficult to know. ' ' 

‘That self,’ which is the basis of the principle of Individuality. 

‘Knowing’ means having pondered upon it and having come to know only this 
much, ‘ I am.* 

Well then the lucidity might appear as various forms of light ; but how can it be 
pure egoism only 1 In answer to this, he says:—‘This two-fold, &o.’ The meaning is 
that the principle of Individuality remains essential light itself when the dirt of dis¬ 
turbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) has been washed away. 

He describes the result of both forms of lucidity:—‘By this, ckc.’—36, 

Satra 37. 

stt n ii 

Bfhr-TPT Vita-rAga, one who is desireless. fSrro Visaya, an object. 
VltarAgavisayara, having the desirolessness for its object. VA or. 
Chittam, the mind. 

37. Or, the mind having the desirelessness, for its object. 

^ II II 

VYASA. 

The mind of the Yogi tinged by the colour of the mind of the desireless, 
which it takes up for study, reache.s the position of steadiness. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The desireless are such personages as DvaipAyana and others, their minds be¬ 
come the objects of oonoentration, and the colour thereof is imparted to the mind of 
the Yogi.—37. 

Sfttra 58. 

«n ii ii 

Svapna, of dream, NidiA, of deep sleep, sleeps, insi the 

knowledge, study. Alarabanam, taking for its object’, resorting to, 

meditating on. w V4, or. 

38. Or, having the knowledge of dream and sleep as it? 
object of study. 
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?w?r ii $c n 

VYASA. 

By leaking the kaowledge of drearns and the knowledge of Srleejj^ an ob- 
;ject of study, the mind of the Yogi determines towards the shape .and ^t^ins 
the position of steadiness. 

VACHASPATrs GLOSS. 

When the time comes that this Yogi, in his dream state, worships the Lord 
Maheswarans form, enrapturing the mind by its beauty, placed in a secluded spot of 
some lonely forest, appearing as if arising out of the sphere of the light of the moon, 
the limbs large and small of the shape appearing as soft as the stalks of the lotus, the 
form seen as if made of shining moon-stones, encircled with garlands of sweet-smelling 
Malati and Mallika; then on awakening he is full of elation, and then remembering 
the same form which was the object of dream consciousness, his mind determines to¬ 
wards the unity of that one form and attains the position of steadiness. 

The sleep to be understood here is the one in which the light of the quality of 
essentiality appears. (This is the sattvio sleep). It is the same, on awakening from 
which the remembrance is, have slept pleasurably. * This explains that the mind in 
that state becomes one pointed. It is this that the kuowers of Brahma define to be of 
the nature of Brahma (Brahraarupa). 

In the dream state it is nob possible to bring mere knowledge without an object, 
within the range; therefore, the object also is brought within the range.—^38. 

Sfttra 39. 

T M ^ M 

Yatha abhiniaba, according to one’s own choice, or jjrbat appeals 
(Mie according to one’s predilection. Dhyan&t, by inoditating on. ,xix 

V4. or. 

33, Or, by meditating according to one’s predilection. 

ic% II II 

VYASA. 

Let him meditate upon whatever he wishes. Becoming steady in that 
instance, it reaches the position of steadiness in other matters also. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

WhSit piorel Whateyar is desired by one, the sapae has the form of bis deity.--*‘89. 

Sflbra 40. 

HsftasR: » »» « 

Varm&nu, the minutest atom. .TOT Eai^qw, .greatest. imOTt 
Maftattva. infinity. TOTT; Antab, end. ■TOTllgTOTTnr^’TPTT: dawji to dhp 

iiTiQUteeb.,aQd up to the largest. )Wf®r Asya, of this YogJ. !Tpdp^s..Vaa^(^^, 
power. 
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40. His power reaches down to the minutest, and up to the 
largest. 

?Wcr ?c% I i ^ 

5715^(5 sRfNi(5r: ?r q3[nq> (^:^gith qvncTcqfi:^a:$ 
5T 3!rt?:^rRr^ \\ «o n 

VYASA. 

Enfcoring into the subtle it attains the position of steadiness upon the 
.Smallest of the small, down to an atom. Entering into the large, the position 
of mental steadines-s reaches up to the largest of the large. Hi*? great power 
consists in not being turned back by any check while running along both these 
lines. The mind of the Yogi, full of this power, does not again stand in need 
of the mental embellishment due to habitual practice. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

He shows how the-nature of the self is to be reached as a point of steady con¬ 
centration:—‘ His power reaches down to the minutest and up to the largest. ’ Expla¬ 
ins :—‘Entering into the subtle, <fec,' 

Summarizing what has already been said, he describes the connotation of the 
word ‘power. * ‘ While running along, &c. ^ Now describes a subsidiary result of the 

power. ‘Full of this power, &o ^ 

Thus the means of obtaining mental steadiness have been described. The power 
too obtained by the steady mind has been shown.—40. 

Sfttra 41. 

u n 

1#hll KsJna, disappe.-iring, powerless. ^ Vritti, modification of the mind 
{ Ksina Vyitteh, of that (mind) whose modifications have become power¬ 
less, have disappeared, inf^isrmpi AbhijAtasya, of a transparent, Iva, like. 

Maneh, of a crystal. Grahitri, the knower. mfiV Grahana, knowing. 

OTCT GrAhya, the knowable all thesj three. ?Tr5»l Tat-stha, remaining in it what 
is presented to it. Tad anjanatA, taking the tinge of that object, 

being coloured by that object, the power of appearing in the shape of any 
object. WimItJ: SaraApattih, the power of thought—transformation, con- 
eentration and oneness. 

41. Becoming like a transparent crystal on the modifica¬ 
tions disappearing (the mind acquires) the power of thought-trans¬ 
formation (SamApatti), the power of appearing in the shape of 
whatever object is presented to it* be it the knower, knowable or 
the act of knowing. 
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%rRr: 9T 

i <?fh5if?rc5«Rrs[3iPW]r ^nrrTftr; \ ^- 

^[’eHt%»xicq^?rf»T?rsic?TiT^ciii^: i ^rfirwRi^ ygF ^ qT ^w*i i ^rm 

T<TRiW5ff^Rr^^;fhT^ ^Rinr5:«TWf^<!l ?tot >n gr M^^M<^ 

wret 5EnTni^ f^wf?r^ i twx 

»^g5?r*r?q^qwr?f i ?t«tt ^iR^q^a m q st 

^*^TWRf \ 5r«n «T?r% i 

?r«Tr ??[S«Tq; l SlfqjTcfTqsftqr^ W g q i ^l TT q gT 

q>f^<!j I ?T«n fT^hjs^qr^nq^ftq^ jn^tripq^wiqqf 

qi^r^qi I ^T 3?fJ55qT5fTq5ftqT?i> 5?Rs?q^nwr g^^N^ ^qr- 

^^^7f^^^r ifflr I ^|5nT5nTRr*r%p5qFT ^5r^ 2^- 

f5Sf?Tgfjg Tfi f^?re?T 5i^q»nTTf%: m <j» TPi ^Rrg - 

^ II II 

VYASA, 

Now whab is the nature of the power of thought-transformation which 
the mind acquires, when it has thus obtained rest? This is described:—'Be¬ 
coming like a transparent crystal on the modifications disappearing, the mind 
acquires the power of tlioughb-bransformabion,—the power of appearing in the 
shape cf whatever is presented bo it, be it the knower, the knowable, or the 
act of knowing * 

'On the niodifications disappearing':—When the notions are at rest, 
(nob in active work). 

‘Like a transparent crystal': —This is the statement of an analogy. As 
the crystal becomes coloured by the colour of the object placed beside it, and 
then shines according bo the form of the object, so the mind is coloured by the 
colour of the object presented bo it and then appears in the form of the object. 

Coloured by subtle elements placed in*contact, it becomes of the nature 
of the subtle elements and shines out in the shape of the subtle elements. 

Similarly, coloured by the distinctions of the world coming into contact 
with it, it becomes (f the nature of those distinctions, and shines out in the 
form of the world. 

Similarly, is this to be understood in the case of the acts of knowing, 
i. «,bhe powers of sensation. Coloured by the acts of knowing taken as 
objects of thought, it becomes of the nature of the acts of knowing, and shines 
out in forms which shows the nature of the acts of knowing. 
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mi 


^ SiiniWrty, oolocirtfd By the enjoying Puttlsav tal^en as the object of 
thoiijfhb, in ptKJSon' the of enjoying Piirusa, and shines ont' in thr 

form .which showis tlie nature of the enjoying Purusa. 

' . ^mtlarly, coloured by the released Purusa taken as object of thought^ 

it becomes, of the nature of the released Purusa, and shines out in the form 
wKi(JH snows the nature .of the released Purusa. 

TBis‘thenis?ani&patt'i, thought-ti'ansformalion,—the tnirtd shewing itself . 
likd a* t^hSpa'rint crystal, in the form of the object it comes in contact with, 
be Hi the knower, fhc kho^Cble, or the acts of knowledge. 

vAcgASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now the question is what is the nature and what are the objects of the Cognitive 

when the mind has thns^ obtained rest? The Commentator introduces tlio 
next a'phbrism:—“This is described, &o.Reads the aphorism:—‘Becoming like 
a 6?a?riSparehb orystah Ac. * Explairis it:—The words, * when the notions are at rest, ’ 
describe the mind as existing in the state, in which that class of mental modihoatmas 
which have their origin in the qualities of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and 
tamas) have been destroyed by habitual practice and desirelesaness. By this it is 
nubtiii to be dxplairfed that Mental Essence (sattva) being by nature pure, is not over¬ 
powered at the time, by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). 

He explains the analogy:—the crystal, Ac. * 

‘The object placed beside it Ms the ilpAdhi, the attributive substance such as- 
the JapA flower, Ac. 

‘Coloured by proximity, ^ taking up the light thereof. 

The form of the object placed beside, ‘ is the red, blue or other colour of Hs 
own. * ^ 

‘Shines out,^ means, ‘shows the qualities of that form.^ 

He applies the analogy :—‘Similarly, coloured by the object, Ac.* 

The object of knowledge (grahya) is the same to which the mind is at the time 

turned (9,Umbana). It is coloured thereby when the object passes: into it. Thus is 
the knowable distinguished from the knower and the act of knowing. 

‘Becomes of the nature of the object,* means ‘as if it has put on the quality of 
knowAbility having thus covered up its own mental form. For this reason shines out 
in the form of the knowable object itself.* 

1*116 subtle and the gross are Oolouis from the objective world only. The oom-^ 
ipentator divides them therefore into two :—‘Coloured by the subtle, Ac.* The dia- 
tmctiohs of the world consist in its being self-conscious and not self conscious, and of 
the differences of objects, such as the animals, cows, etc., and the mineral substances, 
such as the jar, etc. By this the two trances which are accompanied by philosophical 
curiosity and meditation are shown. 

. ' Similar is thc cas^ with acts, the means of knowledge, the powers of sensation 
(indriyas). They are so called because knowledge is obtained through their instru¬ 
mentality. 

The odmmentator renders the same plainer:—‘Coloured by the acts of knowledge, 
Ac.’ Being an act of knowledge, but taken as an object of knowledge, it is here men- 
tidned as hkvibg both thelse qualities at the same time. 

‘Coloured by that,’ i e., pietoed through and through by that, and havi^. 
covered up its own mental form it appears as if it wore the means, the external instru¬ 
ment of knowledge. . 
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By this has been desowbed the Cognitive trance which is accompanied by elationt 
The one which is accompanied by egoism is now alluded to. ^ ‘Colour^ by the 
Enjoying Purusa, &o.’ The Puru'^a means, ho in whom the notion of the ‘I am* 
resides. 

f Because the quality of being a Purusa is common to the released Purusa such 
as Suka and Prahlada too, they too have to be taken here as objects of trance. For 
this reason, the commentator says:—* Similarly coloured by the released Purusa, dec.* 
Coming to the end, he explains the words ‘ tastha tadanjanatat, * appearing in 
the form of the object it comes into contact with. 

The thought-transformation called the Cognitive Trance consists in the assump¬ 
tion by the Mental Essence of the forms of the knower, the knowable and the act of 
knowledge, and the consequent showing of itself in the shape of the phenomenon which 
has entered therein, when the dirt of the raja% and the tamai has been removed by the 
increased power of contemplation, and when it is directed towards, e. fixed upon, 
these objects of knowledge. 

Here the order of the reading of the words, ‘ the knower, the- act of knowledge 
and the knowable,* in the aphorism is not to be regarded, because it is contrary to the 
natural succession of the objects of knowledge. Similarly in the Commentary too the 
mentioning of the subtle elements first in order, is not to be regarded. All is thus 
beautiful.—41. 


Sfltia 42. 

ii ii 

fTW Tatra, there, .Sabda, of words. W Artha, of meaning. mHdfiftna, 
of idea, Vikalpaih, with options. Saiikttna, mixed up. 

Savitarkfi., indistinct. Sam&pattih, the ihouglit-transfoimation. 

42. There, tlie thought-transformation in which the options 
of w'ord, meaning ami idea are mixed up, is called Indistinct, 
(verbal.) 

fwiTTSfvwf ’Tpm: I 

*RTwf; ^ 

^srr \ 5*1: 

J^ ^ i ^f3*rr’ 

5r?Ti5ftjrfl( I mt snR?r: 1 sr g- ^g»rprfR?ni»i:5f 1 

,vyisA. : 

And that as follows ;—The cow as a word, the Qow as an objept and 
cow as an idea, although different fioia one another, are cognised as ii(kdieU»4!t/ 
Being atialjrzed, the eharacterietica of the word aie different, and 
of ac idea are different; and the charactenetics of an ebjeet too a[re> dj#eMati^ 
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Thus their lines of existences are distinct ‘There/ among the various descrip¬ 
tions of thought-transformation, if an object such as a cow, is present in the 
trance-consciousness of the Yogl^ who has reached this state of th('Ught-trans- 
formation, being pierced through by the indeterminate notions of word, 
meaning and idea, then the thought transformation is mixed up and ia called 
Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind becomes free from the memories of verbal 
convention, and trance-consciousness is devoid of the options of inferential and 
verbal cognitions, the object makes its appearance in the mind in its ow i dis¬ 
tinct nature (unmixed up with word and meanir^g). the thought-transformation 
is called Distinct (nirvitarka) This is Higher Perception. This further 
becomes the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge. Verbal and inferential 
knowledge are born therefrom. It does nob go along with verbal and infer¬ 
ential knowledge. Hence the knowledge obtained by a Yogi through the stage 
of trance, called Distinct thought-transformation, in nob confused by any other 
cognition. 

VACUA SPATFS GLOSS. 

Thought-transformation in general has been described. By subsidiary classifica¬ 
tion it is four-fold. Thus: Indistinct or verbal, Distinct or wordless. Meditative and 
Ultra-meditative. Out of these the desoriptiou of the Indistinct thought-transforma¬ 
tion is given :•—* There, Out of these thought transformations the Indistinct 

thought-transformation is to be known. How'I The notion of word, meaning and 
idea consists in this. The faculty of imagination (vikalpa) raises distinctions in the 
same thing and shows sameness in different things. Thus the word, meaning and idea 
are confused together, although in reality they are different from one another. Therefore 
is this thought-transformation confused, i. e., mixed up with the notions of word, 
meaning and idea:—‘And that as follows. The word cow, &o.* The first phrase, ‘the 
word cow * shows the unreal cognition of the word being fancied as confused with 
meaning and idea. 

The second phrase, * the meaning cow/ shows the notion of indistinctness from 
the meaning, when word and idea are taken in. 

The third phrase, ‘thecow as an idea’ shows the notion of indistinctness from 
the idea when word and meaning are taken in. It is in this way that the world is seen 
taking in these three without making any distinction among them, although in reality 
they are all distinct from one another. 

Well, but if they are taken in as not distinct from one another, whence does the 
distinction come ini For this reason, the commentator says:—“Analyzed, <ko.” 
Being examined by philosophers in accordance with the canons of agreement and 
difference, the characteristics of a word are found to be, that it is a modification of 
sound only, and that it possesses the qualifications of intensity, <ko. The oharao- 
teristics of the object are different, being absence of intelligence and form, <ko. The 
characteristics of an idea are different, such as illumination and the absenoe of 
fixity in form, <ko Therefore their lines of existence are different, the lines, that ia 
to say, along which their natural distinctions shows themselves. 

When the Yogi is in the state of thought-transformation with reference to ‘this cow, 
j(0., taken in optionally, &o.’ Thi$ describes the Yogi’s lower perception (the ordinary 
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perception). The rest is easy. To connect this with the next aphorism he first 
describes the Distinct Thought transformation:When however, 

Freedom from memories, <feo., means their absence. Verbal and inferential cog¬ 
nitions become possible only when preceded by the memory of verbal conventions. 
Convention consists in the mutual super-imposition of word, meaning and idea, in the 
phrase, ‘This is a cow.’ By these become possible the real and imaginative cognitions, 
traditional teaching and inference. For this reason the trance consciousness preceded 
by these is Indistinct. 

When, however, the mind is full of the object only and favouring the object only, 
constantly habituates itself to the cognition of the object alone, the memory of the 
convention does no longer interfere and is therefore given up. J'urther the options 
of verbal and inferential cognitions too, in which it has origin, are also given up. 
Then in the trance-consciousness, void of these descriptions of knowledge, the object 
takes its place in its own distinct nature, and the mind is confined to the manifesta¬ 
tion of the nature of the object alone. It does not show any of the mixed up precepts 
of the word and the idea. This is the Distinct Thought transformation. That is the 
Higher Perception of the Yogis, because there is not in this, even a trace of untrue 
knowledge, the unreal fastening thereupon of other notions. 

Well let this be. The Yogis lay down and teach the truths which they have 
learnt by Higher Perception. And how do they do that, but by promulgating and 
teaching the truths by means of the processes of verbal and inferential knowledge 
resorted to for the sake of others. Hence verbal and inferential knowledge have the 
Higher Perceptive knowledge for their object. And verbal and inferential knowledge 
are subject to the interference of imagination (vikalpa). For this reason the Higher 
Perception also is but a modification of imagination. 

Therefore be says;—‘ That is the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge.’ If 
Higher Perception went along with verbal and inferential knowledge in the same way 
as is the case with Indistinct thought-transformation, i e , if the perception were con¬ 
fused on account of the percepts being mixed up, then it would be a modification of 
imagination only. This however, is their seed. Verbal and inferential knowledge are 
born therefrom; and it is not possible that the cause of a thing may also be the shpere 
of its manifestation and be co extensive with it. It is not that the fire lives in smoke, 
because the knowledge of the existence of smoke becomes the cause of the knowledge 
of the existence of fire. Therefore, the Yogis take in objects by non-fictitious (real 
and distinct) perception, and only teach it and promulgate it by means subject to 
fiction (mixing up, confusion.) 

Summarizes:—‘For this reason, <ko.’—42. 

Sfitra 43, 

^frT Sm^iti, of memory. Parlsuddhau, on the purification, or ces¬ 
sation. Svarfipa, its own nature. SfinyA, devoid, of. fer Iva, as 

it were, Artha, as the object, ttht M&tra, alone. fSrvrferr Nirbh&sA, shin¬ 
ing. Nirvitarka, distinctive’' (Wordless). 

43. Distinctive (wordless) thought-transformation is that in 
which the mind shines out as the object alone on the cessation of 
memory, and it were devoid of its own nature. 




tom. 


^ vyAsa, 

^'srNir^Rir^jf i ^f^TTRig^^ 

t»T«bic5if^?ri ^ :g5f#^^gtg<T w^ iT g Tf ^ ^q ^fg qrf l^4 ^^ 

swm55^r‘ 

«T^ ?rr ?t?t ^ni%: i ?r«rT ^ i 

« 5 QSB*ft 8I«ffe*Tr W^pRraf^WTfJTT 5rl^! I ^ ^ 

sjjsq^c^jjT ?rrsrK<^ ^nf «n?>T^s ’K#*! s^rT^jn^^^r; 

5(Rftr \ «T*if95r^ ^ f^vra% \ ^ «i*fr5?r^5«!r^ i 

%«TTVn?^^^Tf%c*J^^ ^ra*Tf%*n 
«nTcn:n i 55^3^5*15: ?r ^ ^j?:?!jiT 5 q ^-4 

?r^?n^?Ts?mrwT^ ’TO%d^«^n8rRfiT% 1 m^<!i sTi?t ftremgnJT^f^ i 
tr^T w waT»frpwTf^ % 1?rTT^5iT^f^f5ri?n^ 1 

?rwBr«^«ft^cJTf^T^r{^5?T^ncTqw: 5rJTnT^f^^f?«n^q?ThT^%ii«? ji 

VYASA. 

The description of this Distinctive Thought-transformation is given by 
the aphorism :—“It is Distinctive, when on the cessation of memory, the mind 
shines out as the object alone and is, as it were, devoid of its own nature ” The 
-thought-transformation becomes Distinctive at the time when the memory of 
the'fictions of verbal convention, verbal and inferential knowledge, ceases ; wlmn 
the mind is coloured by the nature of the object ; when it. as it were, gives up 
its.own nature of conscious cognition ; and when, therefore, it only* shows out 
-the nature of the object, and has, as it were, transformed into the shape of the 
object itself. And so it has been explained. 

‘The object itself is but a ainglt output of the effort of that (thoughts 
transformation of the mind). 

The visible world, the cow, &c., or the jar, &c., consists each in its own 
nature, of different collections of atoms. Each of the^se collections is a particu¬ 
lar arrangement of the subtle.elements. It is a generic.quality and constitutes 
the very nature of the object. It is inferred by its visible effect. It has the 
form of its cause. It shows itself and exists. When other characteristics, such 
as those of the half-jar, &c., ari.se, it disappears. This characteristic is called 
the substratum (the independent W'hole,.the avayavl). It is this substratum 
which is spoken of as being one, or large, or smalj, or tangible, or possessing 
the quality of action or transitory. 

To him, however, who does not believe this particular collection to be an 
independent^eality-and for-whom the eubtleeausedoes not admit of pereeption, 
t^bere is of course no substratum } ^d therefore nearly all knowledge isialae, 
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knowledge is false, being uu true knowledge and nofc possessing the form of 
the real. And then whafc would Real Cognition be, when there was no real 
object? Hence there is a substratum (independent of the constituent parts) 
which being spoken of as being large, &c., is the object of Pistinctive 
Thought-transformation. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Connects the aphorism to be explainedThe description of this Distinctive 
Thought-transformation, &c. ’ 

*It is Distinct, &c.—this is the aphorism. Imagination affects the knowledge of word* 
convention, verbal and inferential cognitions only. Cessation of the memory born tberefromi 
is spoken of heie. 

Here, the cessation of the memory of the convention is the causa. The cessation 
of the memory of tl>e verbal and inferential cognitions is caused thereby. The words 
‘inferential cognition,’ denote here the thing to be inferred by means of the process of in¬ 
duction. The words ‘ as it were’ used in the text after ‘ own nature’are to be taken as 
qualifying the words ‘given up. ’ 

He rufutes the contrary theories about the object of (this thought-transfor mation)! — 

“The object itself is but a single, &c.” ‘ A single output of the mind,’ consists in what 

puts out the mental act but singly. This means that the atoms which go to make up an 
object being naturally many are not the objects of the Distinctive Thought-transformation. 
The reason is that although the atom may other wise well be the object of this thought* 
trausforruatiou, it cannot be so on account of its extreme subtlety, and because many of 
them being joined together to make a single whole large object, each cannot singly shine 
out in the mind and make as such a single notion. 

If so, why then it may be supposed that really existing atoms possess the character* 
istic of shining out in the mind by virtue of existing as derivative qualities of the single 
whole, i. e, by showing out (>Yhat might be called a) derivative grossiiess. For this 
reason, he says ; *The object itself (t. e., not the constituent parts)., The meaning is that 
the grossuess of an object being provable by perception, is impossible to conceal in the 
absence of any defect. 

To those who say that the objects cow, &c., and Jar, Ac. are formed by the successive 
formations of diatoms, &c., he says that these objects 'consist* each in its own nature, of ^ 
different collections of atoms. 

A collection of atoms is a modification showing a gross form, and it differs from an¬ 
other such modification. Each particular modification of collectivity is of the very nature 
of the object, its own form. The description applies equally whether it be an object such 
as a cow which is capable of enjoying, or, an object such as a jar which is capable of being 
enjoyed. Both these classes of objects fall within the connotation of the word ‘world• 
(lokai that which is visible). 

Now the question arkes : Is this collection appearing ae a gross form different from 
the subtle atoms, or, is it the same with them ? If different, bow could they live in it m 
such and how could it have that form? A jar is different from a cloth. A jar cannot there* 
fore take the'fortu of a cloth; nor can the qualities which go to make a jar, live in a cloth. 

If, on the other hand, the whole in its collective form were the same with the parU 
(the atoms), it would likewise be subtle and independent (asftdhArana). 

For this reason, he says ‘Each of these collections is a particular arrangement, &c. 
This is the meaning. A jar and other such objects are not entirely different from atonui^ 
i^or.are they entirely of the same Qature.’ In the case of their being^ like the horse and 
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tbe cow, the existence of the relation of the characteristic and the characterized could 
not be predicated. If, however, they were not different they would be of the nature of the 
characterized object itself, and this is not proper. Hence the substratum (the characterized 
object, the whole) should be considered to be in some respects different and in others 
similar to its constituent parts the subtle atoms. In this way everything becomes proper. 

By placing the words ‘subtle elements* in the geiietive case, he shows partial differ¬ 
ence; and the words, * constitutes the very nature of the object,’ &c., show the absence of 
difference. 

‘It'is inferred by its visible effect*:—‘Visible effect’ means its perception as such 
and its being dealt with as such. 

•It has the foim of its cause’:-This Is intended to show that in so far as it is not 
different from its cause, it is in the nature of things that it should possess the form of the 
cause. 

Is this characteristic which is of the nature of the characterized object itself, per- 
n3anent? The commentator answers in the negative:-'* when other characteristics 
such as those of the half-jar appear, &c. ” 

Now he shows that the foim of the characterized object, the whole as such, is differ¬ 
ent from the atoms This characteristic is called the substratum, &c. ’ The meaning is 
that its function is the possession of qualities like the sweetness of water, &c., which are 
quite different from the functions to be performed by atoms. 

It is not only by inference that the independent existence of a substratum (the 
avat/avi, the Whole as such) is established; but by the fact as well of the whole world 
treating it as such, inasmuch as the business of the world depends upon that. For this 
reason, he says;—' By this, &c.* 

Well, but the mental conception of the percept as an individual existence indepen¬ 
dent of its parts, may only avail if there is no contradiction. There is, however, contra¬ 
diction. Thus, whatever exists has no parts, such as consciousness (vijMna); and the 
cow and the jar, &c., do exist. This is a reason taken from the very nature of the things. 
Existence is qualified by the absence of the touch of such characteristics as are contra¬ 
dictory thereof. It is contradicted by the touch of contradictory qualities. 

The touch of coutiadictory qualities being found in an object possessed of parts 
. contradicts tbe pervading quality (excludes the middle term). It, therefore, disprove 
even the existence of the object. 

In the substratum there exists the touch of contradictory charactefistics, such as 
occupying the same space or not occupying the same space, not being covered or un* 
covered, redness and not redness, niovability and immovability, &c. 

For this reason, he says:-'To him however, &c, * This is the meaning. The proof 
of the existence by perception is given as the reason. But the pole perceived as a limb 
of a bedstead may also become the pole of a plough, or son^tuing else different from irhat 
it has been proved to be by perception. As to its becoming something else, that is no 
reason, because the something else is not so proved. As to the existence of the jar, &c, 
being proved by perception, why this existence consists of the capacity of performing 
certain functions; and that capacity is not different from grossness (stlififattva). The 
reasoning which does away with grossneas, does away with the nature of the thing itself. 

But tbe objection may still arise that the grossnesSs of a thing is not its existence 
itself. Existence is the absence of non-existence. Grossnesa is the absence of non- 
gttNUsness. The absences differ on account of the difference of the object whose absences 
Are contemplated Therefore existence is not destroyei, even though gioesness may 
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be absent, because the two are different. Or, it might be said that there is difference 
in the objects to be determined on account of the difference of their absences. If 
with a view to determine the nature of the object of perception, which being true 
cognition and free from the taint of imagination, precedes the determination of the 
nature of the object as such, you say that it is made up of the visible atoms, being 
incessantly born without there being any interval between them, and without their 
having put on the nature of extreme subtlety ; then, it is to be not^ that the atoms 
of odour, taste and touch fair into the intervals of the visual atoms and that they do 
not exist without them. 

Besides, the notion of a grove, as a single whole, comes into the mind, because 
the intervals among the trees thereof is not perceived, (although it does exist). The 
theory, therefore, which speaks of the atoms as being visible and gross in themselves 
and as having no intervals, ig false. How can the fancies based upon such a theory 
have anything to do with the realities of things, even on the strength of the conception 
of a causal chain (p&ramparya) ? How can it be accepted as establishing the nature 
of the existence to the effect that they do not exist as parts but are wholes themselves. 

Therefore he who believes in the authority of perception free from the taint of 
fancy, must grant that grossness itself, being as it is the object of such perception, 
does exist as such. This is determined for certain without the taint of fancy, and 
must be admitted even by one who has no desire left for such things. And further, if 
existence as such were to contradict and thus exclude grossness, why, it would exclude 
itself too as a necessary consequence. 

The very highly subtle atoms have, therefore, their intervals filled up with atoms 
of another class, and the theory of their being the objects of perception is shorn of 
admissibility. This is meant by saying, ‘To him, however, who does not believe this 
particular collection to be an independent reality, &c.* But the particular collection 
although independently existing is still the object of certain (nirvikalpa) perception. 

Well then the subtle atoms may be the objects of certain perception. For this 
reason, he says:—‘And the subtle object does not admit of perception,* Perception 
here means that which is free from the taint of imagination, is certain. 

‘To him who has such a chief,* there is of course no substratum and for this rea- 
son, all knowledge is false, being defined as it is “to be untrue knowledge, not posses- 
sing the form thereof.** The knowledge, that is to say, which has grossness for its 
object, and that again on which this rests, the knowledge of exigtence, is all false to 
him. 


Well, even so, the knowledge of self would not be untrue, inasmuch as the self 
does not exist as a whole consisting of parts. How then should it be said that all know¬ 
ledge would become false 1 For this reason, he says;—“Nearly all knowledge.** 

The question now arises, ‘What even if it were sol* In answer he says:—*And then 
what would Right Cognition be, iko.* If the knowledge of existence (sattva), (kc., be 
false then the knowledge of things which have their orgin in Sattva, (kc., such as the 
knowledge of there being no substratum, independent of parts, must also be false. For 
what is the object of this knowledge but the grossness which is the object of oertain 
perception ? And inasmuch as this grossness does not exist, its knowlrfge would cer¬ 
tainly be false. But how is it that the object itself does not as such exist 1 For this 
reason, he says:—“Whatever is perceived, (kc.** 

Ae to contradiction (virodha) that is to be explained in accordance with the afore¬ 
said method of knowledge, by means of the variety of modifications, and by differenQia- 
tioft apd non-differenpiation. Thus ajl is beautifu}.—43. 
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Sfttra 44. 

WTOT EtayA by this, w, Eva, also. «(«l«rtcr SavichHiA, this meditative. 
fJrfiT^TTT Nirvich&ra, the ultraraeditative. % Cha, and. Sftksma- 

visayA, having the subtle for their or its objects. jsrirjUTfTT VyAkhyAta, are 
described. 


44. By. this the meditative and the ultra-meditative, having 
the subtle for their objects, are also described. 

I ^^rtoirr- 

1 5*t: ^rshr: «4y*tf- 

?5iTnf^: ’Err i % <r^^- 

1 ’Enrff^nr!m?i«'TgtR:3nT% i swr ^ 

fP^WT^kr^ ’i^r ?r^r kfihritrg^^ i cr^r rrp^^g fsr^m ^rfki^Fr? 

^rk^r ^ i «^^g¥r^i^?r^ k ^ ^qtV r 
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VYASA. 


Of these the thought-transformation into subtle element is called Mediia- 
tive, when their characteristics are in manifestation and when the limitations 
of consciousness in space, time and operative cause are present. In this state 
too the subtle element comes into the trance-consciousness as qualified only 
by the present characteristics ; and is taken in only by a single effort of cons¬ 
ciousness ; and it is this much alone of an object that comes into contact with 
the faculty of Meditative Thought-transformation. 

That, however, is the ultra-meditative, that transformation, which operates 
with reference to subtle objects unlimited in all ways, all round by the past, the 
present and the unpredicable characteristics, but running after all the charac¬ 
teristics possessing as they do in facta nature common to all of them. This in 
fa(it is the nature of the subtle element. It presents itself to the trance- 
consciousness ns such and colours it similary by contact. As to the cognition it 
iscalled ultra-meditative, when it becomes the object itself, and thus as it were, 
becomes void of its own nature. 


Of these the Indistinctive and Distinctive thought-transformations have 
to operate upon things extended in time and space ; the Meditative and the 
TJUra-meditative operate upon the subtle elements. It U thus that the absence of 
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uncertainty in both these is described by the description of the Indistinc¬ 
tive alone, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Those that have manifested the oharaoteristios of the jar, (&o., are said to *have 
their oharaoteristios in manifestation.’ It means those that have already taken up the 
oharaoteristios of the jar, (feo.’ 

Space is indioated by above, below and the directions, <feo. Time here is the pre¬ 
sent. ‘ Operative cause The earthly atom is born from the five classes of ultimate 
atoms (tanmatras), with a prevalence of the odoriferous minima. Similarly the liquid 
atom (apas tattva) is born from the four classes of ultimate atoms except the odoriferous 
minima with the prevalence of the gustiferous minima. Similarly, the fiery atom Is 
made of the three minima besides the odoriferous and the gustiferous minima, with a 
prevalence of the luminiferous minima. Similarly, the gaseous atom is born from the 
tangiferous and soniferous minima without an admixture of the other three classes of 
minima, with a prevalence of the tangiferous minima. Similarly, the birth of AkAsa 
from the one class of soniferous minima alone. This is the operative cause of the 
subtle elements. 

The subtle elements in this state are qualified by the limitations of space, time 
and their causes such as those specified. It means that, being limited by the cons¬ 
ciousness of time, space and causes as they are, the cognition of these qualified objects 
is not independent of the cognition of their qualities. 

The question is, what is the similarity of the Indistinctive to the Meditative 
Thought-transformation 1 For this reason, he says :—‘Further in that state, <ko.’ The 
earthy atom receives its individuality from the five classes of ultimate atoms (tanmA- 
tras) grouping together and is taken in by a single effort of consciousness as a single 
whole. Similarly are the liquid atoms, <feo. ’ to be understood as coming into cons¬ 
ciousness as single substances, receiving as they do their individuality by groupings 
of three, two and one class of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) respectively. 

The present characteristic is that which is at present rising. By saying that 
‘it is qualified only by the present characteristics,’ it is indioated that in this state of 
consciousness are present along with the object the optional operations of the memory 
of convention and of verbal and inferential cognitions. Perception, while it cognizes 
the gross state, does not reveal the atoms. They are revealed by verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognitions. Hence it is proper that it (the Meditative Thought*transformation) 
should be mixed up with the operations of verbal and inferential cognitions. 

Now explains the Ultra-meditative :—‘That however, etc.’ 

‘In all ways’ means in all modes of manifestation, as blue, yellow, <ko. All round 
means by the consciousness of all the conditions of time, space, and causation. By 
describing them thus, it is shown that the atoms are not limited by time. Further, 
he says that they are neither limited by the characteristics which are brought into 
operation by time :—‘Unlimited by the past characteristic, i.e., those which have had 
their operation , by rising characteristics, i.e., those that are to be found in the pre¬ 
sent ; by the unpredicable characteristics, i.e., the future ones. 

The question arises that if the atoms are not conditioned by any of these oharao- 
teriatics, are they then quite fortuitous 1 For this reason he Says ;—‘but running 
after all the oharaoteristios.’ By what connection then do the atoms run after the 
characteristics 1 For this reason, he says :—‘ Possessing as they do in fact a nature 
common to all the characteristics.’ The meaning is that oharaoteristios differ in SAiue 
respects from, and are identical in others to, the atomSt 
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Now he sdys why this thought transformation has this nature of the atoms as its 
object:—This in fact is the nature of the subtle element ! The power which gives the - 
knowledge of reality does not operate upon the unreal. 

Having described the object of that state of consciousness, now he describes its 
nature:—‘ As to the cognition, &c..* 

Summarising he makes a statement which shows the differences of their natures-^ 
‘Of these, Ac.* Finishes :—‘ It is thus, Ac.* 

*In both these*:—in itself and the ultra-meditative.'—44. 

Sfftra 45. 

SAksma, of the subtle, Visayatvara, province; both mean the 

quality of having the subtle for its object. ^ Cha and. ^ A, up to. Liiiga, - 
the noumenal. ParyavasAnam, ending extremity. qrrfwjpnwrnFT^ 

Reaching upto the noumenal. 

45. And the province of the subtle reaches up to the 
noumenal. 

fir«r?T51 sf ^rfln?r?irt i !T!=^l%cr 

IIsri 

««nw?rq[.imn 

vyAsa. 

The odoriferous ether (gandha tanm&tr&) is the subtle object in relation 
to the atoms of the earthly class (prithvi): the gustiferious (rasa tamm&trA) 
to the liquid (&pas) atom; tho luminiferous ether {rflpa tanmAtrA) gaseous 
of the fiery (taijas) atom; the tangiferous ether (sparsa tanmAtrA) of the 
(vAyu) atom; the soniferous ether (sabda tanmAtrA of the AkAsic atom.) Of 
these the principle of individuality (ahankAra) ivS the subtler cause. Subtler 
than this too is the purely Phenomenal Objective Existence. The principal 
subtler than this too is the Noumenal (Alinga). There is nothing subtler 
than the Noumenal. 

But it might be said that there is the Purusa who is also subtle. True. 

As however is the subtlety of the noumenal in comparison with the purely 
phenomenal, such is nob the subtlety of the Purusa. On the other land, the 
?urusa is not the material cause of the Purely Phenomenal. It Is only the 

inebrumental cause. For this reason the subtlety of tho MtllapraWltl \% 
described as not liable to be exceeded' 
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vAchaspatps gloss. 

Does the range of thought-transformation with reference to objective appearances 
extend up to the subtle elements only 1 No. ‘And the province of subtle reaches us 
to the noumenal.’ 

The charactefistic of the odoriferous ultimate atom (gandha tanm4tr4) is in 
relation to the atom of the earthy class (Prithvi) the subtle object of the faculty of 
thought-transformation. In ether places it should be construed in the same way. 

The purely Phenomenal ib the Great Principle (Mah&ttattva), because it is that 
which immediately passes into latency (lihga) into the Mdlaprakriti. Thenoumenal 
is the Mftlaprakriti, because it does not pass into latency (alihga), into any other state. 

He describes the reaching up to the noumenal:—‘There is nothing subtler, <tc.* 

States an objection ‘But it may be, <ko.* Replies ;—'True, The meaning is 

that as a material cause subtlety exists in the noumenal only, nowhere else. 

But the Mahat and the principle of individuality exist for fulfilling the objects of 
the Purusa The Piiru.sa also is, therefore, a cause of the noumenal. Why should 
it be said that subtlety exists only in the noumenaU For this reason, he says :—It 
is certainly a cause but not the material cause. As Mfilaprakriti evolves into the 
phenomenon of Mahat and onwards, not so the Puru?a. 

Finishes ;—‘For this reason the subtlety of the MAlaprakriti is described as not 
capable of being exceeded.—45. 

Sfitra 46. 

m ^ II •i\ II 

ms T&h, they, mr Eva, only. miWs Sabijah, seeded, mitf^s, Samftdhilj, 
trance. 

46. They are the seeded trance only. 

?r^s I ^^^%cPl?s I 

I ^ ii n 

VYASA. 

These four descriptions of thought-transformations have their origin 
(seed) in external objects. Therefore is the trance too ‘seeded.' In the case 
of the gross objects ic is the Indistinctive and the Distinctive. In the subtle 
objects it is the Meditative and the Ultra-meditative. Thus is trance described 
to be four-fold. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Says that the four states of thought-transformation have the objective for their 
sphere of operation, constitute the cognitive trance :—‘They are the seeded trance 
only/ The word ‘only* is to be taken as qualifying the word ‘seeded.* By this the four 
descriptions of thought-transformation, having the objective state of existence as their 
sphere, are limited by being qualified as seeded. 

The quality of being seeded, however, is not restricted to these. It applies to the 
thought-transformations which have the subjective and the instrumental modifications 
also for their sphere of operation, in both its descriptions of Uncertain (savikalpa) and 
Certain (nirvikalpa). For this reason there are said to be four descriptions oi tbon^^bV 
txansiormationintlae easeol the objective and tYie\nstt\xTnenta\pbenomena. Tbns there 
are eight descriptions in all. The meaning of the commentary has been explamed.*^^. 
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SAtra 47. 

Nirvich&ra, of the ultrameditative. Vais&radye, when 

there is the undisturbed, pure flow. unOTTiT Adhydbina, subjective, spiritual. 
Pras4dah, luminosity, the fixedness of the mind. 


48. The undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditative causes 
Subjective Luminosity. 


^:3re^«TnTiTfiPi5r; i 
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VYASA. 


‘Undisturbed flow* is the pure and constant flow, nob overpowered by 
disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (bamas), of the essence (satbva) of fhe 
Will-to-know, the very self of light, with the veil of impurity covering it 
removed. When this undisturbed flow is secured for the Ultra-meditative 
trance, the Yogi attains Subjective Luminosity. His intellectual vision 
becomes clear with regard to objects as uhey exist, irrespective of all sequence. 
And 30 it has been said :—‘Having reached the stage of intellectual luminosity, 
the wise man is no longer an object of compassion ; he looks upon and com¬ 
passionates others, as one upon a height looks down upon those in the plains.* 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Now he describes the beauty of the ultra-meditative among the four descriptions 
of thought-transformation, which ’ have the objective as their sphere of operation :— 
The undisturbed flow of the ultra-meditativo causes Subjective Luminosity.’ Describes 
the meaning of the words, ‘undisturbed flow*;—‘The pure, <feo.’ ‘Impurity.’ is the adhe¬ 
sion of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The same is a sort of dirt having 
the quality of a veil. When the veil is removed from the essence of the Will-to-know, 
it shines out as the very self of light, and is therefore said to be not overpowered by 
them. 


But then, if the sphere of thought transformation is the objective modifloation 
of existence, how can it secure Subjective Luminosity ] For this reason, he says • 
‘With regard to objects as they exist.’ The subjective is not its object. It is only 
that in which the subjective self lives, that becomes its object as such. 

‘Without regard to all sequence’ means simultaneously. 

Quotes on this subject the Gfl,th4 of the Great Seer :—‘And so it has been said.’ 
Finding himself above all, on having reached the highest point of the vision of know¬ 
ledge, he is sorry to see the m^n of the world suff^^ring from the three descriptions of 
|pain.--47. 
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SAtra 48. 

« »« M 

^rfWT Ritainbhara, fnll of truth, full of essence, essential cognition, 
?r^, Tatra, there in. Jlfn prajhA the facutly of cognition. 

48. Therein the faculty of Essential Cognition. 

cTJf SRTT I *11 SI?rT5TT*T^ cR*!! 

?#irT I ^ ^nrf^ i sr ^ cm 

I cr«iT I ^TFr^ingiTi^JT ^ i 

*Tt»Tg?m%% ii a=; ii 

VYASA. 

The cognitive faculty which shows itself in that state in the mind of the 
wise, bears the name of Essential Cognition (Ritambharfi,). The term itself 
expre.sses the definition. It always cognizes the essence, the truth. There is 
not even a trace of false knowledge. 

And so it has been said:—'Cultivating the mind in the three ways of 
verbal and inferential cognitions and the practice of contemplation with 
tastefulness, one gets the highest Yoga.'~-48. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Expresses the concurrence of the Yogis by mentioning a technical term well- 
known among them and defining its own meaning:—‘Therein, the faculty of essential 
cognition.^ The Commentary is easy. ‘Cultivation by verbal cognition ^ means the 
hearing of the Vedas. 

‘ Cultivation by inferential cognition ’ means thinking. 

Contemplation means keeping in mind. Practice means over and over again. 
Contemplation with tastefulness means welcome contemplation,—48. 

Sdtra 49. 

WfT SrUta, heard, verbal. Anutnfltra inferential. mnvxiT^ PrajB&> 

bhy&m, from those of cognition, Anya, different. fawT Visaya, object. 

'»rs=Erfe^TTT Anya visay4, having objects different from. farffTWWt^ Visesa-artha. 
tv4t, because it refers to particulars 

49. It has different objects from those of verbal and inferen¬ 
tial cognition, as it refers to particulars. 

:?i5^ ^ I i *m arfirersT *rfcr*nrTsn%- 

5T 1 ^ i 5R*ri^?ngin*t. 

fWit 51 1 
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VYASA. 

And fcha^ moreover, 'lias different objects from those of verbal and 
inferential cognitions, as it refers to particulars/ 

Verbal cognition refers to knowledge received from another. It has the 
generals for its objects. It is not possible to describe the particulars by words. 
Why? Because there is no conventional denotation of the particular in 
words. 

Similarly, inferential cognition has the generals for its objects. Wher¬ 
ever there is approach there is motion ; wherever there is no approach there 
is no motion in existence. This has been said. Further inference arrives at 
conclusions by means of the generic qualities. Therefore there is no particular 
which can be made the object of induction and verbal cognition. 

Ordinary perception does nob cognize the subtle, the distant and the 
intercept. Nor can it be said that this particular does not exist for want 
of authority. This particular can only be cognized by the trance cognition, 
whether it be present in the subtle eleinenis or in the Tnrusa. Hence this 
cognition has different objects from those of inferential and verbal cognitions, 
because it has the particulars for its objects. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Very well, the ultra-meditative has for its sphere of action the objects cogniz¬ 
able by verbal and inferential cognition and is the culmination of these faculties. It 
can therefore operate upon the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions only. 
Because it is not certainly possible that a mental potency born out of practice with refe¬ 
rence to one object of thought, should be capable of causing the knowledge of another 
object. This would mean going beyond the proper limits. Therefore if the essential 
cognition is the same as the ultra-meditative, its objects must be the same as those of 
verbal and inferential cognitions. For this reason, he says; —‘It has different objects.* 

Mental Essence is'luminous by nature, and has the power of knowing all objects, 
When veiled by inertia (tamasa) it cognizes only upon the veil being removed by 
energy (rajas). When, however, upon the impurities of inertia disturbing energy 
being removed by practice and desirelessness, the pure light shines forth, then, light 
passes beyond the limits of all measures and all finite objects, and becomes infinite; 
what then is there that does not fall within the sphere of its action 1 

Explains :—•* Verbal cognition is the knowledge received from another.’ Its 
sphere of action consists of the universal. Why? Words cannot connote particulars. 
Why 1 Because of their not being limited and because of overlapping (vyabhioh&ra.) 

‘There is no conventional denotation of the particular in words,’ because the 
relation of the sign and the thing signified is not found existing between a word and 
the particular. Nor is such a particular possible of being expressed by the meanlii^{ 
of sk sentence. 
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The same is the case with inference, whose operation depends upon the relation 
existing between the sign and the thing signified (the linga and the lihgi):—‘Similar* 
ly, has induction, The words ‘wherever* and ‘there* denote the pervader and the 
pervaded, by a change of places. For this reason the conclusion is arrived at here by 
virtue of the common property. Concludes—‘therefore there is, (fee.* 

Well, then, let it be the.ordinary perception which does not depend for ita^opera- 
tion upon the knowledge of any*relationship. For this reason, he says:—‘Nor can it 
be said, &o.^ Ordinary perception may not depend for its operation upon the recogni¬ 
tion of relationship. It does certainly depend upon the senses, and the senses are not 
in their shpere here (^^e., in the essential cognition). This is*the meaning. 

Well, but, if the particulars are not such objects as can be known by verbal, 
inferential and perceptive cognitions, then, there is no authority for their existence. 
For this reason, he says:—‘Nor can it be said that the particular does not exist for 
want of authority.* The meaning is that a means of knowledge (pramdna) is neither 
co-existent with nor the cause of the thing known. It is not therefore necessary that 
the reality to be known should cease to exist, because there is no means or power of 
knowing it. Those who rely upon the ordinary means of knowledge, do not doubt the 
existence of a deer-like mark in the moon at a time when only certain phases of hers 
are visible. For this reason it is said that it is capable of being known by the trance 
cognition alone. 

Here the atoms and the Purusas which are the subjects of discussion, are each of 
the nature of independent pxrticularities, because, being substance, they are all separate 
from each other. All those that are separate from one another, being substances, are 
of the nature of independent particularities, as, say, sugar and a hair-shorn mendicant. 
Thus by this inference and by authority the special province of the essential oognitioi^ 
is defined, because otherwise there would remain a doubt as to its real nature, brought 
about by ordinary reasoning. Still, the attempt to define it is not complete, and its 
existence is brought within the sphere of consciousness with difficulty, on account of 
its being far removed from ordinary objects, by inference and authority. The know¬ 
ledge although thus brought about with difficulty is not so plain and well-defined as the 
knowledge of collectivity, <kc., obtained by words denoting them along with the proper 
accessories of enumeration of signs (signifying the particular object). Thus it is that 
its object is different from the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions,— 49, 

Sfftra 50. 

WWR Tajjah, born therefrom. Samsk&rah, residual potencies, im¬ 
pression. Anya, other. Samsk&ra, residual potencies, impres¬ 
sions. pratibandhi, impeding. 

60. Residual potencies born therefrom impede other residual 
potencies. 

^ emr? i 

?r«r: sr«ri swr^: mttk i 
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VYASA, 


When the trance cognition has been reached, the Yogi acquires by the 
exercise of that cognition, newer and newer residual potencies. ' The residual 
potencies born therefrom impede other residual potencies.' The potency born 
of trance impedes the outgoing/vehicle of potencies. By overpowering the 
outgoing tendencies, notions due to them cease to exist. On the suppression 
of these notions the trance faculty gains in power. Then again the activity of 
trance cognition. Then again residual caused by the act of cognition. In this 
way the vehicle of potencies is being constantly renewed. 

Well the act of cogniti-on is caused by the potency and the potency is 
caused by the act. How is it then possible that the mind may not be given 
by this vehicle of potencies an object in itself ? The potencies born out of the 
trance cognition do not give the mind a duty to perform with reference to' 
themselves, because they are the cause of the removal of the afflictions. They 
bring about the finishing of the duty which the mind has to perform. It is only 
up to the attainment of discriminative knowledge that the activity of the mind 
has to last. 


VACHASPATPS GLOSS 

Let that be. The cognitive trance has the reality of an object for its sphere of 
operation. Practice and the other means of restraint as described, are however out¬ 
going potencies. The trance cognition is known to be firmly bound up with them. 
They must therefore be obstacles to the full realization of that state of" consciousness 
shine as it would like atomic twinkles of light in the midst of a hurricane. To remove 
this doubt the commentator introduces the aphorism:—‘ When the trance cof^nition 
has been reached, Reads the aphorism:—‘Residual poteuoics born therefrom impede 
other residual potencies. ^ 

, ^ The word,‘there’in‘therefrom'signifies the ultra-meditative thought transfor¬ 
mation. ‘Other’ means the outgoing. Inclination towards the realities of objects is of 
the very nature of the mind. It is unsteady and wanders only so long as it does not 
reach the reality. When that is reached it takes up a steady position, and turns round 
and in the way of the wheel of potency, bent upon purification (Le., upon acquiring that 
potency). Doing this it must certainly impede the mutual succession of the power 
and act of the cognition of unrealities, although the succession has had no beginning. 
The outsiders also say the same:—‘Unreal cognitions do not contradict the nature of 
the objects as they do exist in reality, free from defects, even though the unrealities 
have existed from eternity ; because the mind is naturally inclined towards the realities.’ 

Very well, grant that the outgoing potencies are restrained by the operations of 
the tranoe cognition. But the first manifestation of the trance cognition has for its 
final object the ever-increasing unchecked manifestation of the potency of tranoe cogni- 
tion. Thus it is plain that the mind even in that state has the same old quality of 
having still a function to perform. (The attainment of the tranoe cognition too does 
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not take it any nearer to the fulfilment of its object. This is the question 
raised ‘How is it then that the mind, &o. * Refutes‘ The potencies born out of &o.* 
There are but two objects of the mind, the enjoyment of sound, &c., and the attain¬ 
ment of Discriminative knowledge. Of these the enjoyment of sound, <feo., comes into 
operation with the existence of the vehicles of affliction and action. When- however, 
the power which spring from the manifestation of trance cognition, entirely roots out 
the vehicles of action and affliction and the mind for that reason exists in the state 
of having mostly fulfilled its objects, the only objects, that then remains for it to 
achieve, is the attainment of Discriminative knowledge. Therefore the potencies of 
the mind due to the practice of the trance cognition cannot generate the habits of 
returning to the duties of enjoyment. They must check their forward march. They 
bring about the end of its duty of enjoyment, i. render it impotent to enjoy 
them. How ? The action of the mind lasts only up to tho attainment of discrimina** 
tive knowledge. The mind only works for enjoyment as long as it does not experh 
ence discriminative knowledge. When, however, discriminative knowledge isborn, tho 
afflictions are removed, and the duty of causing enjoyment is over. This is the 
meaning.—50. 

Sutra 51. 

\\^\\\ 

rT^ Tasya, of that Api, too. fsT^ Nirodlie, by the suppression. ^ 

Sarva, of all. f^rdvrraNirodhat, owing to the suppression, Nirbljah, .seed¬ 
less. Samadhih, trance. 

51. All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too 
comes the seedless trance. 

II II 
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vyAsa. 

And that more comes to the mind? ‘All being suppressed by the 
suppression of that too comes the seedless trance.’ This opposes not only the 
trance cognition, but checks also the operation of the potencies generated by 
that cognition. Why ? The potency of the habit of suppression that is acquired, 
removes the potencies of the habit of trance cognition. That there exists the- 
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prtetocy of the habit of suppression, generated by the acts of mental control, is 
to be inferred by the mental experience of the succession in time of the act of 
sujppression and the consequent rest. The mind disappears into its own 
inactive cause, along with the potencies which operate to lead to absolute 
freedom, and which are born of the trance cognition o[.erative to suppress 
the outgoing potencies. These potenfies, therefore, being opposed to the con¬ 
tinuance of the duty of the mind, do not become the reason of its further 
existence as such. And it is for this reason that the mind which has achieved 
its purpose, and along with it the potencies which operate to lead to absolute 
freedom, ceased to act further. When the mind ceases to act further, the 
Purusa remains in its own true self, and is therefore pure, absolutely free, and 
released (mAkba) as he is called. 

This finishes the first chapter, on trance, of the Sfifikhyapravaohana Commentary 
of the Yogasfistra of Patanjali, by Vy&sa, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It has been said that the cessation of the function of enjoyment is the reason for 
acquiring the potencies of the trance cognition. Now he puts a question ; ‘And what 
more comes to the mindP The meaning is that inasmuch as the mind possessing the 
potencies of the trance cognition, generates the flow of these potencies (into.activity) 
the mind has still a duty to perform as before; because something else is necessary to 
remove the necessity of the performance of this function too. The answer is given by 
the aphorism:—‘ All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too comes the seedless 
trance.’ The meaning of the word ‘too’ is that not only the trance cognition, but the 
potencies generated by the cognition are also suppressed by means of generating side by 
sidewiththese the potency of higher desirelessness, defined to be the light of knowledge 
alone. The stream of the potency and the act of cognition which are being constantly 
generated one from the other, having been checked, the effect is not born without the 
cause and this is the seedless trance. Explains:—‘That seedless trance, being brought 
about; by the higher desirelessness, which opposes the trance cognition, does by means 
of its cause, not only become the opposer of the trance cognition, but at the same time 
obstructs the flow of the potencies generated by that cognition also. 

Well, the knowledge born of desirelessness may very well destroy the cognition 
alone, because it exists as a cause. How can it destroy the potency, which in fact is 
no knowledge Memory is seen operating even in a waking man with reference to 
objeots seen in dreams. With this object he puts the question: ‘ Why 1 ’ The answer 
is: ‘ The potency of the habit of 8u|)pression, Ac., ‘Suppression’ is that by which 
the cognition is suppressed, that is the Higher desirelessness. It is from that, that 
the potency of the habit of suppression is born. The meaning is that it is not by the 
cognition but by the potency born of higher desirelessness, long, uninterruptedly and 
devotedly practised, that the potency of the cognition is destroyed. Well let that be. 
But what authority is there for the existence of the potency of the halit of suppression) 
It can either be known by perception, or inferred by its effect, the memory thereof. 
But the Yogi can have no perception when all the mental modifications have been 
suppressed Nor can be have memory, because the act of suppression operating upon 
the act of modification as such can leave no memory behind. For this reason, he 
sajs ;—‘The existence of the potency is to be infetred, Ac.’The ‘rest’ in suppression 
meana the state of suppression. 

The suocession in time of that state means tmuhttrUiy anhour anda half, day and 

TU expeiieact u to 1 m ot 
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of suppression is in accordance with the intensity of desirelessness and practice; and 
this intensity is taken note of by its extension over the periods of time known as 
muMria^ an hour-and'a-half, &o., by the Yogi. And inasmuch as the moments of 
desirelessness do not exist together on account of a fixed order in the appearance, and 
on account of their extending over their own special periods of time, they cannot be 
adequate to bring about the intensity of suppression; it is therefore the store of the 
potential energy thereof, born of the collective effect of the moments of desirelessness, 
indulged now and again, that is desired to be understood here. 

Well the potencies of cognition may be destroyed. But how can the potencies 
of suppression be destroyed^ For if they be not destroyed, the mind has still a duty 
left to perform. For this reason, he says:—‘The mind disappears, &c. ^ 

The trance cognition which suppresses the outgoing tendencies is the cogni¬ 
tive trance. It is the potencies born from that, that are here spoken of. The poten¬ 
cies which operate to lead to absolute freedom are the potencies born from the acts of 
suppression. Because the potencies of the outgoing acts of cognition have become 
embedded in the mind, it is said to be the possessor of the potency of outgoing cogni¬ 
tion. The potency of suppression, however, is but newly born in the mind. The 
mind has therefore no duty to perform, even though the potency of suppression exists. 
The mind which has the duty of achieving the purposes of the Purusa, is said to have 
the duty of achieving those objects. The purposes it has to achieve are the enjoy¬ 
ments of sound, &c., and the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

When however the potency of suppression only remains, the Purusa is no longer 
the substratum of the reflex consciousness of the Will-to-be (buddhi). Hence the 
potency of suppression cannot be an object of the Purusa to be fulfilled by the mind. 
The minds of the Videhas and the Prakritilayas do not consist of a balance of suppres¬ 
sive potencies alone; they have therefore still a duty to perform. Also because they 
are possessed of the aroma of afflictions. 

With this in mind, says the commentator:—‘And it is for this reason, &o.' 
The rest is easy.—51. 


The object and explanation of Yoga, the moaning of the modifications for the 
purpose of the performance thereof, the means of Yoga and its kinds are described in 
this chapter. 

Here ends the first chapter of V&chaspati's Gloss, the V&chaspatya, on the com¬ 
mentary of Vyasa on the Aphorisms of Patafijali. 



CHAPTEU THE SECOND 
ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA. 

* Siltra 1. 

Tfm Tapah, purificatory action. ^arrwPT Svadhyaya, study. 
lavarapranidb&na, wor-ship of God, making God the motive of action. 
KriyA, of action, tfhr: Yognh, the Yoga. 

1. rurificatory action, study and making God the motive 
of action, IS the Yoga, of action.—52. 

«r*TT^«p*f 3P"f%3rr sre2T%nr^'7?i5H??r ctt; 

I ^ %^St^R*TW^5WRJTsRl^5?lfiT% I 

siqRT%f%^rRn ^rqt »Tt^ \ ?r^«TRjT 

I crc«TriSRf??TRft ii \ ii 

VYASA. 

The Yoga for him whose mind is already inclined towards trance cogni¬ 
tion, has been described. How may one with an out-going mind become also 
possessed of Yoga, is now considered. ‘The Yoga of action is purificatory 
action, study and the devotion to God and making Him the motive of action/ 

Yoga is not attained by one not given to purificatory action. Im- 
'purity is variegated by the eternal in-dwelling of the aroma of action 
and affliction, and is ever in contact with the net work of enjoyables. It 
cannot be dispersed without purificatory action (tapas^. For this reason 

* The word * tapas ’ has been translated as purificatory action, because * tapas * 
means that whioh^ burns up impurities. 

The word ‘IswarpranidhA.na^ has been translated as the devotion to God being 
the motive of action. The same word in the first chapter (1. 23) has been translated 
as feeling the omnipresence of the Lord. The root meaning of the word ‘pranidhfina * 
is theplaoing of anything under another to the fullest extent (pra« fullness, Ni= under 
and dbfinae placing). In the chapter on trance the word can only/ mean the con¬ 
templation of Him as the substratum of all phenomena. Hence * Iswarapranidh&na ’ 
as a means of achieving trance can only mean the habituating of the mind to feel 
the omnipresence of the divine principle. In a chapter on the Yoga of action 
however the word cannot be interpreted as carrying the same meaning. As a branch 
of the Yoga of action ^pranidhfina’ must have special reference to action which would 
be out of place in contemplation. It hsis, therefore, been translated here as above* 
The root meaning, it is easy to see, runs through both these meanings. 
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purificatory action has been taken up (as a factor of the Yoga of action). This 
is considered an action worthy of performance, as it; purifies the mind when 
not impeded.^ 

Study is the repeated utterance of purifying words, like the AU M and 
others; or, the reading of the teachings about absolute spiritual freedom 
(Moksa). 

*The devotion to God‘and making Him the motive of all actions* means 
the dedicating of all actions to the Highest Teacher, or the renunciation of its 
fruit. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The question is that the fruit of Yoga and the means thereof, having been describ¬ 
ed in the first chapter along with their sub-heads, what is the necessity of writing a 
second chapter] The answer is given:— The Yoga for him, (fee.’ 

It is only practice and desirelossness that have been mentioned in the first chap¬ 
ter to be the means of Yoga. They are, however, not possible for the out-going mind 
also at once. The means, therefore, to be taught in the second chapter are necessary 
in order to achieve the required purity of mental essence. It is only thereafter that 
the essence of the Will-to-know, becoming strong enough to preserve itself in that 
state, daily shows forth the powers of practice and desirelessncss. 

‘Already inclined towards the trance cognition’ moans not only occasionally 
steady. The meaning is how may the out-going mind also become possessed of Yoga 
by the practice of the means to bo taught] 

The author of the aphorisms first takes up some of these means as of first rale 
importance and usefulness, and describes them as the Yoga of action ‘Purificatory 
action, &o. ’ 

It is the action itself that is the Yoga in the Yoga of action. It is for this 
reason that in the Visiuipurana in the dialogue between Kesidhwaja and KhAudikya 
it is said :— 

‘When the Yogi first comes into contact with the Yoga, he is called the 
Yunjamaua, the Neophyte, the Beginner.’ And beginning with this are mentioned 
purificatory action and study, &c. 

Now the comment shows by the canon of difference that purificatory action 
must be a means of Yoga: —‘Yoga is not attained by one who is not given to puri¬ 
ficatory action. ’ 

He shows a subsidiary result of the purificatory action, justifying its nature as 
a means of Yoga:—‘Impurity, <ko.’ The impurity which is variegated by the aroma 
of eternal action and affliction, and which is for this very reason in contact with u e,, 
approached by the network of enjoyables, consists in the intensity of disturbing 
energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas), and cannot come to dispersion without puri¬ 
ficatory action. Dispersion means the entire separation of objects in thick cohesion. 

But the question is what purificatory action may be inimical to Yoga, inasmuch 
as being taken up as a means of Yoga, it may become the cause of the disturbance 
of the physiological equilibrium of the forces of the body. How then can it be a 
means of Yoga] For this reason the commentator says:—‘This is considered an 
action, (fee. ’ The meaning is that so much of a purificatory action only is to be 
performed as does not cause the disturbance of the equilibrium of physiological 
forces. 

The words AUM, &o, include such portions of the Veda as the Purusa Sukta, 
the Rudra Man lala and the BrAhmanas, &o., as also ^the portions of the Pur4nas 
such as the Brahmap&rayana, <ko. The Highest Teacher is Iswara. To him are actions 
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to be dedicated. It is On this subject that the following has been said:—* Whatever 
I am doing, beautiful or ugly, with desire or without desire, I renounce all that On 
thy account; I do all things with submission to thee. * 

The renunciation of fruit means the doing of an action without thinking in 
connection with it of the fruit to be obtained thereby. The following has been said 
in this connection:—It is in the doing of action alone that thy duty lies, never 
in its fruits. Never make the fruit of action its motive; never become attached to 
inaction.—52. 

Sutra 2. 

Samadhi, trance. WR Bhavana, bringing about. w6: Arthah, for the 
purpose of. lilesa, afflictions. Tanh karanArthah, for the purpose 

of attenuating. ^ Cha, and. 

2. Tor the purpose of bringing about trance and for the 
purpose of attenuating afflictions.—53. 

I IP i 

3nB3»TraLsr^«r«rf5T<!i: 

5rrBrnr 5!p?nf^: swr hr ii 

VYASA. 

The Yoga of action is certainly to be performed, ‘for the purpose of 
bringing about trance and for the purpose of attenuating the afflictions.' It 
is that which being performed, brings about trance and attenuates the afflic¬ 
tions. The afflictions thus attenuated become characterized by unproductive¬ 
ness. When their seed power has, as it were, been singed by the fire of High 
Intellection; and for this reason the mind after their attenuation, is never 
again touched by the affliction; and having by subtle cognition come up to 
the discrimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and Objective Essence, 
has the whole of its duty fulfilled and can only resolve into its cause. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The-aphorism defining its object is introduced :—‘The Yoga of action is certain¬ 
ly, &C,' The aphorism is;—‘For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the pur¬ 
pose of attenuating the afflictions. ’ 

The question arises that if the Yoga of action alone be competent to attenuate 
tlie afflictions, there remains no use at all in High Intellection. ^ For this reason the 
commentator says:—“The afflictions thus attenuated become^ etc. The action of 
the Yoga of action operates only in attenuating them; it does not render the afflic¬ 
tions barren. High Intellection, however, operates to render them barren. 

Let that be granted. But if High Intellection alone is competent to render the 
afflictions non-productive, what is the use of attenuating them? For this rea.son 
he says:—* On account of their attenuation, (ko.' If the afflictions are not attenuat¬ 
ed, the discrimination of the distinct natures of the Purusa and Objeotive Essence, 
remaining overpowered by a poweriul enemy, does not even show the energy to ' 
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rise and render them barren, from the rery first. When, however, the affliotiops have 
been dispersed and rendered weak, even then, though inimical to them, only ariaaft 
by practice and disirelessness. When it has been thus born, it is not again touched by 
them, it is not overpowered so long as it is not touched by them. The disorimina* 
tion of the distinct natures of the Purufa and Objective Essence is a subtle faculty, 
because its object is subtle. 

‘*Can only resolve into its cause** means can only disappear.—63. 

Siitra 3. 

ii ^ u 

Avidy&, nescience. nrftiTiTT Aainittl, egoism, RAga, attachment. 
5^ Dvesa, aversion. Abhiiiivek, love of life, all these. |f?n: Kles&h, 

afflictions. 

3. The afflictions are Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aver¬ 
sion and Love of Life. 

I 9Tf^r%i?n^TJT5 jpsjirj \ 

SP ’T2J%q^?TT I ^ 

II ? II 

VYASA. 

What then are the afflictions and how many? ‘The afflictions a^’e 
Nescience, Egoism, Attachment, Aversion and love of Life/ 

The afflictions* are the five forms of Unreal Cognition. When quick 
with life, they render the rule of the “qualities*’firm, establish change, send, 
out the stream of cause and effect, bring about the fructification of action by 
coming to depend upon one another for mutual support. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

How is its duty fulfilled] It can only be so said to have fulfilled its duty, 
when it has caused the cessation of the action of the “qualities/* inasmuch as the 
duty is nothing else but the bringing about of an effect by the “qualities.** For 
this reason the commentator puts the question, ‘What are the afflictions, <feo. * And 
he answers by the aphorism:—“ Nescience, Ac. ** Nescience and the others are the 
afflictions. He explains:—‘The five forms of Unreal Cognition, Ac. * 

Nesoience is Unreal Cognition itself- Egoism and the others also carry nesoi* 
ence with them and cannot exist without it. They too are therefore unreal cogni* 
tions. The meaning is that for this reason, they are destroyed with the destruction 
of Nescience. 

He says now that the reason for their destructibility exists in their being the 
cause of repeated births:—‘When quick with life,* t a., when they are in operation, 
they render the rule of the qualities firm, t. e., strong. For this very reason they 
establish change. They send out, i. a., show forth the stream of cause and effect ip the 
shape of the Uomanifested, the Mahattattva (the great principle) and the prinoiplo 
of individuality. 

Now he showE the object; for which all this is done by them:—‘Bring aboul^ 
Ao**v{or iputual support.* The frpoUficatlQU of action consists in Ufe-state^ life* 
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period and life-experience. This is the object of the Purusa. It is these that the 
afflictions bring about. Does each of them do this by itself 1 No he says :—‘By 
mutual support P The actions are supported by the afflictions and the afflictions by 
the actions.—54 

Sdtra 4. 

ti ^ ii 

^irfror AvidyA, nescience, Ksetram, field. ^^T^Ultarea&m, for the 
others. PTfP Prasupba, dormant frg Tanu, tenuous. f^5P5T Vichchhinna, alter¬ 
nated. Udaranam, or fully operative, for all these. 

4. Nescience is the field for the others, whether dormant, 
tenuous, alternated or fully operative.—65. 

i ?ni «i>r i 

^rf^r5ni%sRf i srsrt^r 

Sw: sidi «Rr: sas i 

5R :c[ra^ i kT raw <T^r i 

^TPg^sfhn^^f^ sr^^fH^rcrsrhrRt 

sif^<T^nTR*TpT^rs if' !ctc?cR^ vTsrfTH 1 cr«n ^ 

3^; 5*1? 

5rfi[ sr ^nftcr i 

%?Tt %3rr ?c?i??Tr^ ftsg 5i?v:igfTn??T^ g 

^fn:: IP 5r[%^UTf^ 1 f5r^:gr5r: 

^i|p''s?ncfg«^^ I f^g 1 

fsif^gsg^r^if^TR; ^ 5P zar 

^^sng^ip*'^ 

^jrnp ^if%w»rg#g??T ^ il «il 

vyAsa. 

Of these, Nescience is the field, the breeding ground for the others that 
follow, the Egoism, &c., having a four-fold possible mode of theii existence, 
as the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated and the fully operative. 

What is dormancy ? It i.s the existence in the mind as power alone 
in the germinal state. It is awake when it turns its face towards its objects. 
In the case of him who possesses discriminative knowledge, the germs of the 
afflictions are singed, and therefore even on the object coming in front, they 
do not come into operation. How can the burned up seed sprout? Hence, 
the wise man whose afflictions are gone, is said to have had his birth. Itis 
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said to have had his last birth. It is in him alone that the afflictions pass 
into the fifth state, that of the seed being burnt up; inasmuch as the 
afflictions do exist in that state, although their seed-power has been burnt 
up. It is for this reason that they do not awaken even when an object 
comes in front of them. This is the dormancy of those whose seed-power has 
been burnt up. 

Tenuity is now described. The afflictions becon\e tenuous on being cat 
down by habituation to contraries. 

And they are alternated, inasmuch as they disappear and appear 
over end over again in the same coi»dition. Anger is not observed to be 
in operation at the time of attachment. Anger does nob arise when attach¬ 
ment has its play. Nor does it happen that attachment, while manifesting 
with reference bo one object, has ceased bo exist altogether with reference 
to another object. Because Chaitra is attached to one woman, it does nob 
follow that he is averse to others. The fact is that in the one his attachment 
has manifested itself, while in others it can be active in the future. It is this 
that becomes either dormant, tenuous or alternated. 

The fully operative is that which has found manifestation in the 
object, 

All these do nob pass beyond the sphere of affliction. What is it 
then that is called an affliction, whether it be the dormant, the alternated 
or the fully operative? This is true. Bub they become either alternated 
or any one else, only when they appear as so qualified. As all are removed 
by habituation to contraries, all are manifested by the operation of competent 
causes. 

All these afflictions are the modifications of Nescience only. How ? 
It is Nescience alone that is the quickness of their life. The afflictions 
appear only in the form which is put upon an object by Nescience. They 
are found existing simultaneously with the cognition of the unreal; and 
they disappear when Nescience disappears.—55. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

The commentator shows that the afflictions which are to be overcome as beine 
painful have their root in Nescience. “ Nescience is the field for the others, whether 
dormant, tenuous, alternated or fully operative.’’ 

What of these is dormancy ? The meaning of the questioner is that there is no 
authority for the existence of the afflictions at a time when they are not in operation 
with reference to objects. The answer is:—‘In the mind, <ko.’ The afflictions of the 
Yidehas and the Prakyitilayas do not operate with reference to their proper objects; 
they have gone to the germinal state, and as such do exist only in as ourds exist 
in milk. There is no other means of making them barren besides disoriminative know* 
ledge. It is for this reason that the Yidehas and the Prakfitilayas are understood as 
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not possessed' of disoriminative knowledge. Their afiliotions are dormant so long as 
they do not reach the limit of their time. When they do reach the limit, the afflictiox>8 
come round again into manifestation and turn towards their various objects. They 
have existed in the potential state alone. This potency means the power of manifest¬ 
ing. The approach to the germinal state indicates the power of producing the effect. 

How is it that the afflictions of him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge 
are not also dormant 1 To show this the commentator says:—* To him who is posses¬ 
sed of discriminative knowledge.' 

*Last birth' means that he will not be born in another body. There will bo no 
birth after the present one. 

*No where else* means in the disembodied (the Videhas), <feo. But inasmuch as 
that which is, cannot be entirely destroyed, there is no use in the power of Yoga ; the 
afflictions arise when their objects come in front. For this reason the commentator 
says:—‘The afflictions do exist, (fee.' The meaning is that although the afflictions exist, 
yet their seed-power is burnt up. 

The contraries of the afflictions are the practices of the Yoga action. The 
afflictions become tenuous when they are put down by the Yoga of action. Or, Right 
knowledge is the contrary of Nescience: the recognition of the distinction is the 
contrary of egoism : justice is the contrary of attachment and aversion; the removal 
of the idea of dependence upon the body, i. 6., that the body is the necessary 
adjunct of the soul, is the opposite of the love of life. 

Now he describes alternation:—‘Similarly. &o.* The afflictions are overpowered 
by another affliction being in operation for the time ; or they arise and manifest them¬ 
selves after alternate cessations on account of excessive enjoyment. Its difference from 
the dormant is ea plained by its being dependent for manifestation upon the seed-power 
and the organs of enjoyment; or by its repeated manifestation and cessation on account 
of the weakness of other manifestations which tend to overpower it ; or by reiterated 
manifestations. Further attachment in esse may overpower anger, which belongs to a 
different class of afflictions. Or, an affliction of the same class, such as attachment to 
one object may overpower attachment to a different object. For this reason he says: — 
‘Attachment, <kc.’ 

Now he says that the affliction which is to manifest in the future must be 
understood to possess a three-fold line of action, whichever it may be at any time 
It is at that time, <fec.* The word ‘that’ points only to the affliction which is to mani¬ 
fest in the future, not to the attachment of Chaitra, because that is of one of the three 
classes, t. 6., the alternated. 

Now he describes the one in full operation:—‘That which is, &o ' The question 
is that it is the one in full operation alone that afflicts, and it is therefore proper to 
call it an affliction ; but how is it proper to call the others afflictions 1 They 
do not afflict, not being in operation. For this reason he says:—‘All these afflictions, 
<ko.’ The meaning is that they do not pass beyond the sphere of afflictions, and may 
well be called by that name, because they tend to operation, and for this very reason 
are to be removed. 

Well inasmuch as they are all afflictions, they are one only. Why then are they 
described as being more than one 1 The answei is:—‘ It is true, <ko.' 

The question now arises that although it may be that the afflictions take their 
rise in Nescience, yet why should it be that they should cease to exist when Nescience 
Is destroyed 1 The cloth is not destroyed with the destruction of the weaver. For this 
reason he says*.—“ All these are the forma, dsc." All these are the modifications. 

This means that they are different modifications only in appearance,not in reality; 
because they do not exist as separate from it. Why 1 Tfie answer is:—‘In aU these 
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noaoienoe, <feo. * He explains the same. ‘ Whenever, <feo.' The rest is easy. The 
following is a brief statement. In those that are merged in some principle, the afflic¬ 
tions are dormant;. In the Yogis they are tenuous. In those who are given to enjoy¬ 
ment (the ordinary mortals), they are alternate and operative.—55. 

Sfttra 5. 

ftiNtSJT II « 11 

Anitya, the non-eternal, Asiiclu, the impure, Duhkha, 

the painful.^ Anatman, the not self, all these. Nitya, the eter¬ 
nal. Huchih, the pure, Suhha, the pleai^urable. Atman, soul. 

CoUlfn: Khy&tih, supposing, taking to be. AvidyA, nescience. 

5. Nescience is the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, 
the painful and the not-self to be the eternal, the pure, the 
pleasurable and the self.—56. 
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^gg r tr i ^ I o^rir^ ? iruji ? swr^nmR: i fisg wrww * 

f^*'fir It II 

VYASA. 

Out of these the nature of Nescience is described ;—“ Nescience is the 
taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful, and the not-self to be the 
eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self. ” 

The taking of the non-eternal to be eternal is the possession of such 
notions as that the earth is permanent, the irrmanent with the moon and 
the stars is permanent, the gods are immortal, &c. 
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Similar is the seeing of purity in the body, which is impure and highly 
disgusting. And it has been said;—‘The wise know the body to be impure 
on account of its position, its origin, its process of up-keep, its perspiration and 
destruction and also on account of the necessity of keeping it constantly clean.' 
Thus is purity seen in the impure. ‘The girl is attractive like the new 
moon. Her limbs are, as it were, made of honey and nectar. She looks, as 
it were, she has emerged from the moon. Her eyes are large like the leaves 
of a bjue lotus. With playful flashes of her eyes she imparts life to the world 
of men.' Now what is in this connected to what? This unreal cognition, 
however, of the pure in the impure is daily seen. By this is described the 
cognition of the sacred in the profane, the cognition of purposeless. As here 
so will the cognition of pleasure in pain be later described. 

“ All is pain to the discriminating because of the end, the remorse, the " 
residual potency, and the mutual contrariety of the manifestations of the 
* qualities.' (Yoga SAtras 11—16 ) 

The cognition of pleasure under these circumstances is Nescience. 

Similar is the cognition of the self in the not-self. The external 
accessories, whether sentient or not sentient, the body which is the vehicle 
for enjoyments, the mind which is only a vehicle for the Purusa, are all 
manife.stations of the not-self. The notion that any one of these is the self 
is Nescience. On this subject the following has been said :— 

‘Those who believing the sentient or insentient objective essence to be 
the self, rejoice in their increase believing it the prosperity of the self, and 
are anxious when they decrease, believing it to be the adversity of the self 
have not awakened.' 

This nescience is thus possessed of four locations. It is the root ot 
all this overgrowth of afflictions, the vehicle of action together with the vehicle 
of fruition. This nescience should be understood as being a leal substance, 
like the word Amitra (a, not, and mitra, friend, the compound meaning an 
enemy) and the word Agospada (a, not, and gospada, cow s foot, the compound 
meaning a particular place). As the word Amitra does not mean the absence 
of a friend nor a particular friend, but something opposite to a friend, an 
enemy; and as the word Agospada does not mean the absence of a Gospada, 
nor a particular Gospada, but a particular place distinct from both, another 
substance; so is nescience neither Real Cognition nor the absence of Real 
Cognition. On the contrary, Nescience is another form of cognitiofa, which 
is contrary to real knowledge (the cognition of the real).—66. 
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VACHASPA'fl'S GLOSS. 

Nescience is non-eternal and impure. It is, that is to say, an effect which is ever 
qualified by the presence of non-eternity. There are some, it is well-known, who believe 
the elements to be eternal, and meditate upon thonr de\otedly with the object of 
assimilating their natures. Similarly do others meditate with devotion upon the 
heavens, the sun, mcon, and stars as stages of the path of Smoke (the Pitriyana,) with 
the object of reaching them in the belief of their eternity. Similarly do people drink 
the Soma juice for attaining the state of the denizens of heaven, the gods, believing 
them to be eternal and immortal, inasmuch as the Veda says:—‘Drink we the Soma so 
that we may become imniortal.’ Rig, Veda VITI. 48.3 This is the Nescience which is 
described as the cognition of the eternal in the non-etbrnal. 

Similarly with reference to the impure and highly disgusting body. Having said 
this much, he stops in the middle to quote a vorse of VyAsa, describing the disgusting 
nature of the body. 

*The wise, (fee ' 

The ‘position of the body’ in the mothef’s womb close to urine, (fee. The 
‘origin’ is the germ and sperm cells of parents. ‘The process of the upkeep of the 
body’ is the transformation of the foods and drinks into chyle, tfec. It is by this that 
the body is supported. Perspiration means sweating. Destruction Or death renders 
the body of even a man learned in the Veda, impure, inasmuch as a bath is ordained 
after it has been touched. 

The question is that if the body is by nature impure, what then is the use of 
washing it with earths and water 1 For this .reason he says: ‘On account of the 
necessity, (fee.’ This means that although by nature impure, the body admits of being 
purified by external application; as, for example, take the bodies of women by means 
of sweet smelling applicationSk 

He finishes the sentence:—The body which is impure is cognised to be pure in 
the way now described. • *^Like the new moon, (be.’ 

“Playful flashes denote the frolicsomencss of love.” 

‘Now what is here connected with whatl’ The first ‘what’ stands for the body 
of a woman which is by nature so impure and therefore disgusting. By uliat poor 
similitude is the body related to the new moon'? 

By this illustration of tliu' oognition of the pure in* the impure body of a woman, 
is also d'escribed the cognition of virtue in the vices of causing pain to others under 
the impression of their being released from the words. 

Similarly are described the notions of usefulness in wealth, (fee., which on account 
of ther troubles incident upon collection and preservation, (fee., are really things whiA 
contradict the real purpose of life. They are all impure on account of their being 
causes of disgust. 

Similar is the case of the cognition of pleasure in pain. This is easy. 

* Similar is the cognition* of self, (bo.’ This also is easy. 

Similarly has it been said on this subject by Paficha dkh4. (Aphorism* IV. S. B, 
H., XI. p; 8^^) 

‘The sentient* are the inteleligent objects of enjoyment, such as wife, (fee., and 
animals. 

‘The insentient’ are the nomintelligent objects, such as seats and couches, (fee. 

All such have not awakened, means they are forgetful. 

This nescience is said to possess four locations, t. e., places where it manifests. 

Upon^ this the question arises that nescience being really in an* infinity of places, 
such for example, as the forgetfulness of directions and the appearance of a complete 
circle in the case of a rapidl/rotating point of light, <bc., why^ should it b# described 
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as being located in four places only 1 For this reason he says:—*It is the root, Ac/ 
There may be other forma of nescience; that however, which is the root of repeated 
births is only four fold. 

Now another question:—The word ‘nescience* is a compound of ‘ne* (iff = not) 
and science (faRETT = Science). Now is the prohibitive NE (a), the effective word of the 
compound, thus signifying the mere absence of the thing signified by the second word, 
in the word Amaksika, one meaning of which is the absence of bees. Or, is the second 
word of the compound the effective portion thereof, in which case it would mean a 
particular form of knowledge, as in the case of the word Arajapurusa, Not-publio 
servant. Or, it is that the word denotes something which is neither the meaning of 
the first word nor of the second, but something different from bothl Such a word would 
be the word Amaksika, beeless/place. This meaning is different from the meaning of both 
the factors of the compound. 

Now themeaning of the word Nescience would be the absence of knowledge already 
existing, if the first word of the com.pound were the effective one. This, however, cannot 
be the cause of the afflictions. If the second word of the compound be the effective one, 
then the meaning of the compound would be a science qualified by the absence of some¬ 
thing (particular) the science of the negation, (A, of something). Science, however, can 
only be the opposite of the afflictions, <fec., not their seed. It is not proper that the 
destroyer of thing should be a quality thereof. 

If it be considered that it means something different from both, then it can only 
mean the Will to-know (buddhi) with the knowledge absent therefrom, e., some¬ 
thing in which there is no knowledge. Now the Will-to-know can never be the cause 
of afflictions, &o., even though knowledge be absent therefrom. Whatever thus be the 
meaning given to Nescience, it can never bo the root of afflictions, <fec. 

For this reason he says:—‘It is to be considered, &o.* It is possessed of substan¬ 
tiality. This means cannot be the absence of something existing as such. Neither is 
Nescience a particular form of science; nor is it the Will-to-know devoid of knowledge. 
It is, as has been said, a cognition contrary to the Real Cognition; it is the cognition 
of the unreal (or briefly, unreal cognition.) 

The relation of word and meaning depends upon how the world begins- to under¬ 
stand it. In the world it is often seen that in words compounded with deprivative 
prefixes, the deprivative prefix, while denying the existence of the last word of the 
compound, signifies something which is the contrary thereof. Similar is the meaning 
here. He gives analogies:—‘As the word Amitra.* It does not mean the absence of a 
friend; nor does it mean a particular friend (a friend called A.) On the contrary, it 
means the opposite of a friend, an enemy. 

Similarly, the word Agospada does not mean the absence of a cow-shed 
(gospada); nor does it mean a particular cow-shed (styled A). On the other hand, it 
means a particular country where kino are not found. It is a substance different from 
both. He applies the analogy to the thing illustrated : ‘ In the way, (ko.*—56. 

Sfitra 6. 

U \ U 

^ Drig, the subjective, power of consciousness. Darsana, the 
instrumental power of^ seeing. Sakfcyoh of (both these) powers. 

Ek&tmat&,, identity, ^ Tva, appearance, infetm Asmitfii, egoism. 
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6. Egoism is the appearance of identity in the natures of 
the subjective power of consciousness and the instrumental power 
of seeing.—67. 


«fHr: \ g cP^t: 

hHt I cpsri I f 
?* II % II 


VYASA. 


The Piirusa is the subjective power of -conscious;ness, and the Will- 
to-know is the instrumental power of seeing. The appearance of these two 
powers as if they were identical^is the affliction known as Egoism. Enjoy¬ 
ment is rendered possible when the power of enjoyment in the enjoyer and 
the capacity of being enjoyed in the Objective Existence, which are quite 
distinct and different from each other, are looked upon as it were, iden- 
bical. When, however, their natures have been understood they become iso¬ 
lated; and how then can there be enjoyment? And so it has been said:— 
‘Not knowing the Puriisa beyond the Will-to-know to be different therefrom 
in nature, character and knowledge, &c.' a man has by forgetfulness the 
notion of self therein.* (Panchasikha, Aphorism 5, S. B. H., XL p: 8.) 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described Nescience, now he describes Egoism, which is quite as dear to 
the heart of man as attachment and the others:—* Egoism is the appearance of identi¬ 
ty in the natures of the subjective power of consciousness and the objective power of 
seeing. * 

Consciousness and seeing are two distinct powers. They are. respectively, the 
self and the not-self. The particular Nescience which is responsible for the cognition 
of this not-self as the self, and which is only a delusion and not a reality is Egoism. 
Although it was suflBoient only to say “consciousness’^ and “seeing” the word power 
is added to bring out thoir mutual relation of fitness as the enjoyer and the enjoyed. 
He explains the aphorism:—‘The Purusa, &o. ’ 

The question arises, why should they be not in fact considered as one when in 
fact they are taken in as such? How is it that their unity aflaicts the Purusa? For this 
reason he says :—‘ Enjoyment, (fee. ’ The capacity of being enjoyed means the Will- 
to-be. The power of enjoyment in the enjoyer means Purusa. They are quite dis¬ 
tinct from each other. Why ? The reason is given to be that they are seen to be quite 
distinct from each other. The Purusa possesses the characteristics of unchangeability, 
&o., the will-to-know has the characteriatios of changeability, <feo. They are, therefore, 
quite distinct from each other. It is meant to be said by this that although they 
appear to be identical they are not in reality the same. * Are looked upon, as it were, 
to be one with each other. ’ This explains that this notion is an affliction. This 
employs the canon of agreement. 

The canon of difference is now agplied:—* When, however, their natures are 
understood, &o. ’ Understood means when the consciousness of discrimination has 
been attained. 
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Now he shows that this is conceded by others jklso :—' And so it has been said ’ 
by PanchasikhA. ‘ Knowing the Purusa beyond the Will-to-know, &o. ’ Its nature 
is constant purity, its character is indifference, its knowledge means intelligence. 
The Will-to-know is impure, not indifferent and non-intelligent. The notion of self 
therein is Egoism and it is Nescience. Forgetfulness is the potency generated by for¬ 
mer nescience. Or it may be the darkness of inertia (tamas), because Nescience is born 
of the (juality of inertia (tamas).—57. 

Sfftra 7. 

u * 11 

grg’ Siikha, pleasure. Anusayi, the sequential attraction to. nnJ 

R&gah, attachment. 

7. Attachment is the sequential attraction to pleasure—58. 

VYASA. 

The desire to possess, the thirst for and the hankering after pleasure or 
the means thereof, preceded by a remembrance of the pleasure in one who 
has enjoyed it, is attachment.— 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

On the attainment of discriminative knowledge, attachment, tkc., are removed, 
Egoism, brought about by nescience, is the root of attachment, ito. For tliis reason 
he describes attach men t, tkc., after egoism. Attachment is tlio sequential attraction 
to pleasure. 

Memory is not possible to one who has not cognized. Hence it is said:—‘In 
one who has enjoyed. ’ When pleasure is remembered, attachment is preceded by the 
remembrance of the pleasure in consequence of the enjoyment thereof. When 
pleasure is being enjoyed tliero is no necessity of the remembrance. The attachment, 
however, to the means thereof, whether remembered OV actually present, is also 
preceded by the remembrance of the pleasure. As a matter of course when a means of 
pleasure is perceived, it is remembered as a cause of the pleasure of the same class. 
Or it is inferred that it will oinse a pleasure similar to what has been before caused by 
an object of the same class. The means of pleasure is, therefore, desired. 

He describes the meaning of the word attraction The desire to possess, 
Ac. ^—58. 

Sffbra 8. 

|:^igsTifr Iq; II c II 

Duhkhft, pain, Auuaayi, the sequential r. pulsion. Dve^h, 

aversion. 

8. Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain. —59. 

^ li t; || 

VYASA. 

The repulsion, the anxiety, the wish for removal and the auger at 
pain and the means thereof, which stick in the mind in consequence of 
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the feeling of pain, in the case of him who has felt the pain, preceded by a 
remembrance of the pain, is aversion. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

* Aversion is the sequential repulsion from pain.* “One who has felt pain, &o.** 
This is to. be explained as before. Describes the meaning of the words sequential 
repulsion from pain :—‘The repulsion, &o.* Repulsion is the force which repels. 
Amplifies the same by stating synonyms :—‘The anxiety, &c.’—59. 

SAtra 9 

n < n 

W-W Sva-rasa, by its own potency, anfft Vaht, flowing. Vidusah, in 

the wise. Api, even. rTSTT Tatha, all the same. ^ 5 : RAdhah, established. 

Abhinivesah, love of life. 

9. Flowing, on by its own potency, established all the same 
oven in the wise, is Love of Life.—60. 

i sir%r 5r*nTCc*rn{ft- 

^ srafhi^ ^ sp 

3rRr<Tnre?T nc^gr3<rRr*rl^fnTrf%?rt *p?!prrer 

JT<:<J5;<5W3JTPI?T% i ^r<2in^riWc?i5cTq;«5 sT %rT- 

^<I5\VF5re?i I ^Rr % tHTt: 

5rM*T( II $ II 

vyAsa. 

In all living beings exists the self-benediction, ‘would that I were never 
to cease. May I live on, ’ And this self-benediction cannot exist in him who 
has not experienced the nature of death. And by this the experience of a 
former life is inferred. This is the affliction of Love of Life, which flows by its 
own potency. 

That even a worm just born sho’ild know the fear of death, which is the 
same as the knowledge of annihilation, and that this fear cannot be explained 
by perceptive, verbal and inferential knowledge, leads to the inference that 
the pain of death has been experienced in a former life. And as this affliction 
is found existing in the extremely ignorant, so also is it established even in the 
wise, who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life. 
Why? The residual potency having been brought abouJi by an experience 
of the pain of death, is necessarily common to both of them, the knowing and 
the ignorant. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Explains the meaning of the words, Love of Life (abbinivo a). ‘In all living 
beings, &c.‘ This self-beqediotion, this desire with reference to one’s self is constant. 
‘Would that I were never to cease tobe ’ May I never become extinct. ‘May I live on 
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t.5., May I retain life.* And thU self-benediction, this love of life, this fear of death is 
not possible in a living being who has not experienced his liabilities to die. The un¬ 
believer denies the fact of a previous life. The author, therefore, takes the o pportunity 
to refute him:—‘And by this the experience of a former life, &c.* The experience of a 
former life is inferred, because the present, body is being maintained. Birth means 
the coming into relationship with the experiences of a body, senses and mind which are 
new and which are specialized by a new coming together. Its experience means 
coming into contact therewith. That is inferred. How ? Explains:—‘This the love of 
life, (fee.* Without completing the sentence says that is it an affliction : ‘this affliction*. 
It is this love of life which through evil deeds, &o., afflicts, ^.e., gives pain to living 
beings. It is, therefore called, an affliction. Finishes the sentence, ‘which flows on, dec. 

The meaning is that it flows on by its own potency brought about by habitue^ion 
and is not external. Gives the reason, why it is not external even in the case of a 
worm which is just born, is full of pain and is of a very low type of intelligence. That 
even a worm just born, &c.* ‘Can not be experienced* means cannot be caused. This 
is the meaning; A child just born begins to shake when he sees a death-dealing object; 
The knowledge of death is inferred by his peculiar trembling. It is thereby found 
that he is afraid. Fear is seen as being caused by pain or the cause of pain. He has 
not experienced death in this life. Neither has inferred or heard about it. The 
knowledge of the peculiar pain and of the particular cause thereof which is causing 
pain at any moment is therefore a previous possession of his. All other means of the 
knowledge being excluded, the only one that remains by the canon of residues, is 
memory. And this memory cannot exist without the residual potency of a former 
experience. And inasmuch as there is no experience in this birth, the experience of 
a former birth only remains as the cause proved to exist by the canon of residues. 
For this reason there was certainly contact with a former birth. The word ‘even* 
necessitates a contact with something. Hence completes the meaning of the sentence 
by saying, ‘And as, <kc.* 

The extremely ignorant are those whose intelligence is very low. Explains wis¬ 
dom:—‘ Who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life.* The end 
means the point. The world of experience is the first of the life of the Purusa. The 
final one is absolute freedom (kaivalya). The wise are so called because they have 
come to know of this verbal and inferential knowledge. 

The fear of death is then established in the worm on the one side and in the wise 
man on the other. The question arises that although the fear of death might well 
exist in an ignorant man, it is not proper that it should exist in the wise, inasmuch 
as in the latter’s case it must have been uprooted by knowledge. And if it be said that 
it is not uprooted in this case, then the highest manifestation of the quality of essen¬ 
tiality (sattva) must be absent from him. With this object puts the question, ‘Why?* 
Gives the answer. ‘This residual potency, &c...is common, <ko.* 

The meaning is that the wise man is not he who has reached the state of the Cog¬ 
nitive trance, but only he who can distcriminate by inference and verbal know¬ 
ledge.—60. 

Sfitra 10. 

% w n 

^ Te, these. jrfH-irra Prati-prasava, along with the passing out of 
activity, Hey&h, that are destroyed. SflksmAh, (when but* poten¬ 

tial. 

10. Tlieso when but potential, are destroyed along with the 

passing out of activity.— 61 . 
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^ I 3P s?rT 55»vnftiTO5<TT 

ST?ft^ II Ko II 

vyAsa 

These five afflictions, when their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt 
up, disappear of themselves along with that Yogis mind, when having fulfilled 
the purpose of its existence; it becomes latent. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The afflictions have been defined and they have been shown to be possessed of 
four states—the dormant, the tenuous the alternated and the fully operative—all of 
which are to be destroyed. How is it that the author of the aphorism has not men¬ 
tioned the fifth state of the afflictions, the potential, in which the power is, as it were, 
burnt up 1 For this reason says:—‘They when but potential are destroyed along with 
the passing out of activity.* That which falls within the sphere of man’s effort is of 
course taught. The destruction of the potential state is not with the sphere of man’s 
effort. It is, on the contrary, to be destroyed by the passing out of activity ; that is, 
by the mind passing back into its cauge, the principle of egoism. 

Explains:—‘These five, <ko.* This is easy.—61. 

Sutra 11. 

w \\ u 

Dhyana, by meditation, HeyAh, tliat arc destroyed. Tad, 

their. Vvifcbyah, modifications. 

11. Their modifications are destroyed by meditation.—62. 

%!mRT 5 I I 3p jm*n m 

*TfisrfEn^ II U II 

vyAsa. 

When, however, they exist as retaining their seed-power, their modi¬ 
fications are destroyed by meditation. The modifications of the afflictions 
which are essential are attenuated by the Yoga of action; and having been 
so attenuated, are destroyed by the high intellection of meditation, so that 
they are rendered potential, i, e., their seed-power is, as it were, burnt up. As 
the gross dirt of clothes is at first shaken off, and then the fine dirt is washed 
off, by effort and appliance, so the gross essential modifications need but small 
antagonistic efforts, whereas the potential ones need very powerful 
antagonists. 
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VACHASPATI-S GLOSS. 

Well then, when the afflictions have been attenuated by the Yoga of action, to 
what sphere should the effort of the Puru^a be directed, in order that they raay 1^ 
destroyed! For this reason says;—‘When, however, they exist as retaining their 
seed-power, &o.’ 

Diflferentiates them from the barren ones and reads the aphorism:—‘Their modi¬ 
fications are destroyed by meditation/ Explains;—‘The modifications of the 
afflictions, ^ They are called essential, because even though attenuated by the 
Yoga of action, they are further capable of destruction by being rendered incapable 
of producing effects and losing their very nature by means of the mind resolving back 
into its cause. 

Mentions the limit of the effort of the Puru?a in the sphere of intellection:—‘ So 
that they are rendered potential. ’ 

Explains potentiality:—‘Their seed-power has, as it were, been burnt up.' Gives 
an illustration of the same;—‘As the gross dirt of the clothes <fec/ 

Effort means washing, <fec. Appliance means the use of washing ingredients 
The illustrated are analogous only so far as they possess grosser and finer dirt, and not 
in their removability by effort, because it is impossible in the potential afflictions, 
which disappear along with the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Those that require but little effort for their removal are said to need small an¬ 
tagonistic ingredients. Those that require the agency of very powerful causes for 
removal, are said to need very powerful antagonists High intellection is described as 
small, because it is lower in comparison with the resolving of the mind into its own 
cause.—62. * 

Sdtra 12. 

Kle^a, affllcuons. Mfila, origin. Kle.samfilah, Having its 

origin in afflictions. Karma, of actions, Asyah, the vehicle, Dris^a, 

visible. Adrisjia, invisible. Janma, in births, Vedaniyah, to 

be experienced. 

12. The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictioirs, and is 
experienced hi visible and invisible births,—b3. 

15r5r 

i ^ I *1^- 

i ffcsrr i 

VYASA 

The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experiienoed in visible 
and invisible births. 

Here the vehicle of good and bad actions is born of lust, avarice^ 
forgetfulness and anger. Its operation is left in the visible as v^ell as 
in the invisible birth. Of these, the vehicle of good actions, wh)ch is 
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supplemented by intense energy in the shape of purificatory action, trance 
and repetition of mantras^ or, which is accompanied by devotion to the 
Lord, the devas, the great seers and other possessors of great power, ripens 
into fruit at once This happens in the same way in which, in the event of 
repeated evil done to men who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confidence in the evil-doer, 
or to those who are high-minded and perform frrpryg, the vehicle of evil-ac¬ 
tions also ripens into fruits at once. As for example, the youth Nandiswara 
passed out of the human form and was transformed into a god. As also 
Nahusa, the ruler of the gods, passed out of his own form and was trans¬ 
formed into an animal. Of the vehicles of action, that which culminates 
into the life of hell, is said to be experienced in the invisible birth. 

As to those whose afflictions have been destroyed, the vehicle of actions 
is not experienced in the invisible births. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Very well, what afflicts the Purusa by causing life-time, life-state and life- 
experience may be called an affliction But it is the vehicle of actions that brings these 
about, not Nescience and the others. Why then are Nescience, &o., called affiotions 1 
For this reason says :—*The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is ex¬ 
perienced in visible and invisible births * It is so called because the afflictions are the 
roots out of which it is born and which bring out its operation. The meaning is that 
inasmuch as the vehicle of action has its origin in Nescience, &o., and is for that rea¬ 
son the cause of lifenstate, life-time, life-experience, they are called afflictions. Explains: 
—‘The vehicle of good and bad actions, <feo.’ That in which something lives is its vehi¬ 
cle. Here the Purusaa in evolution are to be understood as living in the vehicle of 
actions (which is for the reason called a vehicle). Virtue and vice are the vehicles of 
actions. Virtue becomes the cause of the enjoyment of heaven, &c, when desirable ac¬ 
tions are performed with desire. Similarly, vice manifests when such actions as the taking 
away of other people’s property are performed through avarice. The vice for which for¬ 
getfulness is responsible is such as the taking of the life' of others in the belief that it is 
a virtue. 

The question arises that there is such a thing as virtue caused by forgetfulness 
and virtue caused by anger. An illustration may be taken from the fact of Dhruva 
having been given the highest position in the starry world on account of the pure 
vehicle of action, brought about by the desire to conquer his father, due to anger born 
of his ill-treatment. As to vice caused by anger, why that is well known, as it becomes 
the cause of people dealing death to Br&hmanas and others 

Says that it is of two descriptions:—‘ It is experienced either in the visible, &0 * 
Describes that which is experienced in the visible life:—‘That which is brought about 
by, <ko ’ Gives illustrations, respectively As the youth Nandiswara, &o.' 

‘Of the vehicle of aotioQ which culminates in the life of hell:’ The makers of 
the vehicle of action which takes to the hells known as <ko., are spoken of 

as ‘leading to the life of hell.’ The vehicle of action formed thereby is not experienced 
in the visible life. It is not possible that by means of the human body which is the 
oonsequeut form thereof, residua like that should be lived out, even by the constant 
suffering of thousands of year?* The rest is easy.—63, 
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Sfttra 13, 

^ ^ n >' 

Sati, if existing. Mftle, be the root, Tad, its. VipAkah, 

ripening, JAti, life-state, smjj: Ayuh, life-time. »ihn: BhogAh, life-expe- 
rienoe, all these three. 

13. It ripens into life-state, life-experience and life-time, if 
the root exists.—64, 

^ 5rTc«Tr3^ PTfj i 

i 9i^»isr^3r^rai} srd?;- 

iair«rf »wf5?r ^T«pftiwf«rT ^ (Ittw- 

spcif^t sriq^ft^SP ^ ^ i ^ •er f^^- 

fWt ^ \ i ^ sfjr: ^iwt^ 

siTiTr^pT?^ I mfft fM^W^ 

5r5JT 15f eri^^jp i 

<RJ#!5 «K<rf^PT 3T?*T!T; ^^fWT- 

^wt ^ I *1 ’ari^ girjRj ^f?:(!f 

5WT 5n7w ?fiprf?ftr?r ?rr««Tqc^ i ?r«Tr ^ \ 

^%3r; swRrtW«mf%5rT^%!Rr; ar^?!iT- 
5twi« (CtFims %»r iTC<$ sr^rv:tr #q;f^ar era 

inIflIT ?r5>5Tr5«^ i ^rftiTsrc^f^ *h»r: ^^^raer i 

«pir|!ir«fl f^^Tmjlsf5r5#hi?r i srt 

I qi^rn^ #fl»T%r^ri^fqiVR:wfl’ ^Jffim- 

«rr ^^Tt«TT^g^Tsn ^ gn: ^w ^^Tgrar% i jp 3 to»#% 
'TracawM^^ffff^g ^raJTrf^r?:5rf%»r5Tft^^5erfti^ 

ff«*nrRi| iT^«!if5Tfi:^T5rafiTc^5rr ^rasri: i ^irf- 

:cr9 q:^ Tru ?:ftn ^ crTaEpri^naHT^vr^fl^rT 

ff^ I ^ri%^#r^^ra*Tha«i5 h f5metf^'TWKipm^?iEr^'n^« i enr srs^rar- 

wrR^i ^ »if^j I ^^il^MrraiE^ 

f^ra: a^!ii»raif<fsrr«rrT«m*f ?rT fif«m%trra5raww#<!jTfe»i3i^ m 
I ?r^ ^^rflrTRR«T *Trat ^rar^jp^i^inf^t^ »rra: 

5«*I. i jT sT 51 50%: 3?!?T^sqw%r 

?t%«w 5u*if% 5fwr% ^ I JNrnraifimwm- 

^l^ai^qr: ?%i:{ ^«T%5n:: OS(c«T^<|jj: ^(!PF7 snq^qhTTui^ I 


« f B< rT ^ ira^t I ^ ^r%Y ?% i sr 
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VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions begins to ripen intio fruit when the afflictions 
exist; not when the afflictions have been rooted out. As the rice in the 
paddy has the power to grow only so along as the chaff remains attached 
thereto and their seed-power is not burnt up, not when tlie chaff has beeii’ 
removed; so also does the vehicle of actions grow into ripeness, when the^ 
afflictions are attached to it, and when its seed-power has not been burnt up 
by intellection; not when the afflictions have been removed. 

The fruition is of three descriptions, life-state, life-time and life* 
experience. The following has to be considered in this connection. Is 
one action the cause of one life ? Or, does it bring abaut more lives than 
one? The second qae.stion is this. Dv) more actions than one bring about 
more lives than one; or do they bring about one life only? 

It IS nob that one action only is the cause of one life only. Why? 
Because in that case there would be no regularity of succeiaion in the frui¬ 
tion of present actions and those that are being heaped up eternally and 
some of which still remain unconsumed; and thin the world would lose alt 
patience. This, however, is nob the desired end. 

Nor is one action the cause of more lives than one. Why? There 
being more actions than one, it would necessarily follow that one action 
requiring more lives than one for fruition, there would remain no. time for 
the fruition of the remainder. That also is not a desirable end. 

Nor again are more actions than one, the cause of more lives than 
one. Why? It is impossible that all of them should exist at once, and it 
must, therefore, be said that if such a thing be possible it can only be in 
Succession that so many lives can manifest. And in this latter case the 
defect already stated is apparent. 

For this reason, the vehicle of the entire collection of good and J^ad 
actions done in the interval between birth and death, stands in all its variety 
with every action attached bo one ruling factor of one life. This is brought 
into manifestation by death, is joined together by one link which at the 
time brings about death and thus causes but one life. 

The period of this life is limited by this very action. Dttriiig the^ life-^ 
period all experience is also caused by that very action abne* This Vehicle of 
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actions is said bo possess a three-fold fruition, causing as it does the manifesta¬ 
tion of life-state, life-period and life-experience, 

For this reason the vehicle of actions is termed unUjenital (Ekabh4- 
vika), causing one birth only. 

That, however, which is experienced in the visible life only, may bring 
about bub a single fruition, as causing life-experience ; or, double fruition as 
causing life-experience and life-period; or, a triple fruition as causing life- 
experience, life-period and life-state. It may be like Nandiswara or like 
Nahuga. 

This mind, however, is as it were, variously coloured, all through on 
account of its becoming pervaded from eternity by the residua of the experi¬ 
ences of afflictions, actions and fruitions ; and as such looks like a fishing net 
pervaded all over with knots. These, therefore, must have been brought 
about by more (previous) lives than one. 

It is this vehicle of action which has been termed uni-genital (Eka 
bhftvika), causing one birth only ; and the pobencioj which as residua caube 
memory, exist from eternity. 

Further the Vini genital (Ekabhavika) vehicle of actions is either of 
appointed or of unappointed fruition. The rule applies to that portion only 
which has to be experienced in the visible life and whose fruition has been 
appointed. It does not apply to that which has to be experienced in an in¬ 
visible life and whose fruition has not been appointed. Why? Because, 
that which has to be experienced in an invisible life and whose fruition has 
not been appointed, has a three-fold end. It may be destroyed without frui¬ 
tion. It may become merged in the ruling action. It may live on for a long 
time overpowered by the ruling action whose fruition has been appointed. 

I Of these, the destruction of an action done takes place without fruition 
iin this way that the black actions are destroyed by the rise of the white actions, 
The following has been said on this subject:— 

‘Two and two the actions, know, 

* Of him that evil does 
One heap of virtue kills ; 

• To do good actions therefore tend ; 

The wise such actions tell.’ 

As to mergence in the ruling action, the following has been said on the 
subject:—‘A little mixture of evil may be easily removed or borne; it cannot 
do away wirh the good.' Why ? ‘ There is much of the good for me, mixed 
wberewithit may.cause some insignificant diminution even in heaven/ 
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And now how may it live on for a long time, overpowered by the ruling 
action whose fruition has been appointed ? Death is said to be the cause of the 
simultaneous appearance of the actions whose fruition has been appointed and 
which are to be experienced in the invisible birth, not that of the actions which 
although to be experienced in the invisible birth, yet whose fruition has not 
been appointed. The actions whose fruition has not been determined Upon, 
may either be destroyed or get mixed up, or stand unfructified for along time, 
overpowered so long as similar actions competent to bring the cause of mani¬ 
festation into play, do not incline it towards fruition. It is because the time, 
the place and the cause of manifestation are not determined that the working 
of karma is variegated and difficult to know. Inasmuch as the rule is not 
abolished by the exception, the vehicle of actions is recognized as causing one 
birth only, 


VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Let it be so, seeing that the vehicle of actions has its origin in Nescience. Let it 
also be granted that on the destruction of Nescience being brought about by the birth 
of knowledge there should not come into existence another vehicle of actions. But 
the old vehicles of which have been laid by in an eternal succession of innumerable 
lives, and the times of whose fruition have not been appointed, are impossible to finish 
off by experience and thus the chain of repeated births becomes interminable. For 
this reason he says:—* It ripens into life state, life-experience and life-period if the 
root exists.’ The meaning is this. The vehicle of actions fructifies into pleasure and 
pain only, Life-state and life-period also are meant to fulfil that object and not to 
put in an obstacle thereto. Pleasure and pain follow in the wake of attachment and 
aversion, never exist in separation from them and cannot exist without them. And it 
is not possible that if any one is attached or averse to anything, he will not feel plea¬ 
sure and pain respectively in contact with that thing. For this reason the mental 
plane becomes a field for the production of the fruit of actions only when it is watered 
by the stream of the afflictions. Hence the afflictions help the vehicle of actions in 
the production of their fruits also. It is for this reason that when the afflictions are 
destroyed, the power which helps to bring about the manifestation also disappears ; 
and^ on that account, the vehicle of actions although existing, being innumerable and 
having no time for its fruition appointed, does not possess the power of producing fruit, 
because its seed-power has been destroyed by high intellection. 

The Commentary makes the same subject clear;—* The vehicle of actions begins 
to ripen when the afflictions exist.’ Illustrates the same:—‘As the rice in the paddy, 

even though covered by the chaff, their seed power should not have been burnt 
up by heat, <feo., before they can sprout. Applies the illustration to the illustrated 
‘So also, &o.’ 

The (][uestion arises that the afflictions can never be destroyed, because nothing 
that exists can be destroyed. ‘ For this reason says:—* And not when the seed-power 
has been burnt up by intelleotion,’ 

Mentions three descriptions of fruition:—‘This fruition is,' <feo.’ Fruit is that 
into which the actions ripen. 

^ The first discussion relates to the unity or multiplicity of lives as the result of a 
emgle action taken as the starting point. The second disousaion refers to the unity or 
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multiplicity of lires caused by more actions than one taken as the starting point. 
Thus there are four options. Refutes the first of these options:—* One action is pot 
the cause of one life.^ Question:—*WhyF The answer is this. Actions have been 
laid by from eternity in each life. They are for this very reason innumerable. If a 
single life exhausts one action only, many a one remains unexhausted. To this are to 
be added the actions of the present life. There will thus be no rule for the successive 
fruition of actions. As a necessary result there will be no comfort for the world, and 
this is not desirable. The meaning is that when the actions that are exhausted are 
only isolated ones, and those that are being born are many, the vehicles of action will 
run into each other in confusion They will keep being constantly born in uninter¬ 
rupted succession, but there being no law for their fruition, there will be no comfort 
for men. It will be impossible for intelligent people to determine the order of their 
fruition, and thus there will be no satisfaction in the performance of virtuous actions. 

He refutes the second alternative:—‘Nor is one the cause of more lives than one.* 
Question: - ‘Why V The answer is this:—If one action out of those that have been 
laid by in many lives, becomes the cause of bringing about many lives, then the actions 
that remain unexhausted will be many more, and the result will be that there will be 
no time available for their fruition. That also is useless, because the performance of 
actions having thus become useless, no one will attend to them. When on account of 
there being no rule for the succession of fruition, satisfaction disappears in case of one 
action only being considered exhaustible in one life, what mention is to be made of the 
option in which one action is considered as exhaustible in more lives than one. In 
this case there will be no opportunity and no time available for the fruition of . any 
present actions that may be done. 

He refutes the third alternative:—‘Nor again are more actions than one the cause 
of more lives than one.’ He gives the reason thereof. These many lives cannot be 
lived all at once in the case of one who is not a Yogi. It must, therefore, be said that 
such a thing is possible only in succession, if at all. It is only if a thousand lives w’ere 
simultaneously caused by a thousand actions, that the thousand actions becoming thus 
exhausted, time would become available for the fruition of the remaining ones, and a law 
for succession of fruition becomes possible. But more lives than one cannot be possi¬ 
ble all at once. The same defect, therefore, that was found in the first alternative 
becomes apparent there also. 

Three alternatives having thus been refuted, the only one that remains available 
by the canon of residues, is the last:—‘Moreactions than one are the cause of one life.’ 
For this reason he says;—‘The vehicle, <fec.’ 

‘ The interval between birth and death’ is the period of life which falls between 
the two events, birth and death on either side. 

‘In all its variety’ means variegated by the presentations of the fruits of actions 
in the shape of pleasure and pain. 

The ruling factor of life is that which is in evidence above all and which fruetl* 
fies in immediate succession. 

‘The action merged into’ is that which fructifies sometime along with it. Death 
means passing beyond the present life. It is by that, that the vehicle of actions is 
brought into manifestation. This means that it is inclined towards the bringing about 
of its effects. 

‘Is joined together by one link’:—Is brought into the state of one active force, 
woidLing towards th& bringing about of its effects in the shape of births dso. It thus 
causes one birth only, not more than one. This birth is ae maa, <ko. The period of 
each such life is determined by that very karma. Each life has its appointed limit, with 
difference in time. During that life-period theonjoymentof pleasure and pain is brought 

by^ that very karma, being as it is related^ thereto. For this reason the yehidb ot 
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actions is said to eauso three fruitions, causing as it does life-state, life-period and life- 
experience. The author summarizes the general rule:—‘For this reason the vehicle of 
actions is termed uni-natal ’ or unigenital (ekabh^vika). The meaning is that its mani¬ 
festation is limited to one birth only 

Having thus described the three-fold fruition of the one-birth vehicle as being 
the general rule, he now differentiates the three fold fruition of the present karma, 
the one that is experienced in the visible life:—‘That, however, which is experienced 
in the visible life only, <kc.’ In the case of Nandiswara, whose human life was broken 
off at the age of eight, the special virtue which on account of high energy and intense 
application, became the cause thereof, resulted in the double fruition of life-state and 
life-experience. In the case of Nahusa, however, the period of life being already 
determined by the karma, which determined his attainment of the position of Indra, 
his antagonistic action of kicking Agastya, resulted only in his experience of the 
result of the vice. 

The question arises, Have the residua of afflictions and the residua brought 
about by the experiences of the fruitions of actions causing similar enjoyments, their 
fruition in one life only, just as the one-birth vehicle of actions has'I For if it be so, 
a man passing into the animal state of life would not have the experiences which are 
suited to that state of life alone. For this reason he says:—‘The mind, however, is as 
it were variously coloured, <ko. ’ 

‘ Pervaded from eternity ’ means unified into a single manifestation of energy. 

Now ho describes the nature of residua in order to differentiate virtue from vice. 
‘And the potencies which as residua, <kc. * 

The author introduces now the discussion of occasional exceptions to the general 
rule of the vehicle of actions causing one-birth only. ‘The vehicle of actions, how¬ 
ever, &o. * The word ‘Jjiowever’ differentiates it from the residual potencies. The 
rule of causing one birth applies only to the vehicle whoso fruition is to be experienc¬ 
ed in the visible life only, and whose fruition has been appointed It does not apply 
to that which has to be experienced in an invisible life, and whose fruition has not 
yet been appointed. He asks the reason therefore :— 

‘Why] And mentions the reason:—‘Because that which has to be experienced, 

&o. ’ 

The author mentions now one of the three ends:—‘It may be destroyed with¬ 
out fruition.’ Mentions the second;—‘It may be merged in, &c ’ Mentions the 
third:—‘It may Jive on for a very long time, <kc.” 

Of those, he divides the first;—‘Of these th6 destriiotiou of an action done with¬ 
out fruition, tko.’ 

There are only three kinds of actions, the white, the black and the white-black, 
besides the actions of a Sannyasi, which are neither white nor black. Now here the 
white vehicle of actions brought about by purificatory action and study, <feo., becomes, 
us soon as it arises, the destroyer of the black one, which has not begun to fructify. 

It should also be understood that it destroys the white black one too, there be? 
ing similarity on account of the presence of the black one in that. His reverence 
quotes the Veda on this very subject:—‘The following has been said, &o ’ ‘Two and 
two the actions, <fco.’ • 

The two and two actions are the white and the white-black. This is related to 
the verb‘kills.* The word‘two* is used twice to indicate manifoldness. Of whom 
are these two-fold actions'! Of the man who does the evil. What is that which killsl 
The answer Is:—‘The heap of the good actions of him who does good deeds.* He 
speaks of a heap because a heap can be managi^ a heap only. This makes out the 
white vehicle of actions to be the third one. The meaning is that the white vebiele 
iof aotlons which is brought into being by the performance of such aotions aa atoid 
{causing pain to others, is of suoh a nature that although onci it destroys the contrary' 
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vehicles of black and white-black actions, although they may be many. For this 
reason they tend, i. e , incline towards good actions, such as the wise men teach. 
Here it is a very high class virtue, this rise of white actions, that destroys others. 

It is not by the pain consequent upon study, <ko., that they are destroyed. It 
is not pain qua pain that is contrary to vice. It is contrary to that pain only which 
is brought about by vice itself. The pain which accompanies study, <feo, is not 
brought about by vice. If it were so, the ordinances of study, <feo , would be useless, 
because in that case vice would be born out of the very strength of the study, (fee., 
ordained. Further the pain which accompanies study, <fec. is not caused by them. 
If it were caused by them, the recommendation of study, &o., would become useless, 
because the more intense the application to study, ckc , the more would thus be the 
pain caused thereby. If no pain be caused by the application to study, &o., thus 
recommended, why then the hellish states of Kumbhipaka, <feo., may also be recom¬ 
mended as desirable, because in that case it would appear to be only on account of 
their not being recommended as desirable that pain would not be produced. Every¬ 
thing, therefore, runs into all four corners (t. 6 ., nothing is well established in its own 
right place and is therefore absurd). 

The author divides now the second end (of actions):—In the ruling action such 
as, the sacrifice of Jyotisfeoma, (kc., its minor actions such as the killing of animals 
<ko., are merged as parts in the whole. 

The killing of animals, <fec., has two effects. The first is that being ordain¬ 
ed as part of the principal action, it helps in its fulfilment. The second is that the 
causing of pain to all living beings being forbidden, it results in undesirable consequen¬ 
ces. Of these when it is perfomed only as subsidiary to the principal action, then, 
for that very reason, it does not manifest its result all at once independently of the 
principal action. On the contrary it keeps its position of an accessory only and mani¬ 
fests only wheu the fruition of the principal ruling action begins. It is said to be 
tacked on to the ruling action, when, while helping the ruling action, it exists only 
as the seed of its own proper effect. Patichasikhfi has said the following on the sub¬ 
ject:—‘A little mixture. ^ (See S. B. H., XT. Aphorism 6. p. 9). 

When the ruling factor of the present karma born from the sacrifice of Jyotisjoma, 
(fee., is mixed up with the present cause of evil, it may be easily removed. It is pos¬ 
sible of removal by a small expiatory sacrifice. Even if an expiatory sacrifice be not 
performed by carelessness, the subsidiary action would ripen at the time of the ripen¬ 
ing of the principle only, and in that case the evil generated thereby would be easy to 
bear. The wise who are taking their^baths in the great lake of the nectar of pleasure 
brought about by a collection of good actions, put up easily with a small piece of the 
fire of pain produced by a small evil. It is not therefore capable of diminishing ».e., 
appreciably lessening the effects, of the good, i, e, of his large virtues. 

He puts the question :—‘Why 1 The answer is put into the mouth of the virtuous 
man :—‘There is much other good for me,’ which stands apart as a consequence of the 
fruition of the principal factor of action beginning with the taking of the vow of 
sacrifice and ending with the distribution of charities With that there will be a 
little of the admixture of evil. Even in heaven which is considered as free from all 
pain, the enjoyment is the result of virtue mixed up with a little of vice and there will 
therefore, be a somewhat inappreciable diminution of enjoyment only. 

He divides the third alternative:—‘How may it optionally live on, <ko. The 
ruling action here means the most powerful one, not the whole consisting of many 
parts. ‘The most powerful’ is that whose fruition has been appointed with regard to 
time, because there remains no other opportunity for its fruition. That whoso frui¬ 
tion has not been appointed is considered weak, inasmuch as there is opportunity for 
its fruition at other times. ‘Living on for a very long time’ is in the seed state only, 
not as helper of the principal action, that being Independent. 
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The question arises. It has been said that the Tehiole of actions manifests at 
once at the time of death. It is now said that it lives on for a very long time over¬ 
powered. How is it that the former is not contrary to the latter 1 With this object 
he puts the question :—*How may it, Ac.* The answer is Death is said to be the 
cause of the simultaneous appearance, <feo.’ The singular denotes the class. 

Now he lays down that what has been said applies to the other as well. ‘ Not 
that of the action, The rest is easy.—64. 

SUtva 14. 


r: H 


Te, they, jp^ Hl4da, pleasure, qfbrnr Parit4pa, pain, pwns Phal&l^, 
fruits, Hlftdaparitapaphal&h, Having pleasure and pain as fruits. 

Punya, virtue. Apunya, vice. ^ Hetu, reason. 

Pnny&punyahetutv&t, Because virtue and vice are their causes. 

14. They have pleasure or pain as the fruit, by reason of 
virtue or vice.—|B5. 


af af.^ T^ <h «rt^j II II 

vyAsa. 

They, i,e,, life-state, life-preiod and life-experience, have pleasure for their 
fruit, when caused by virtue, and have pain for their fruit when caused by vice. 

As pain consists in what is contrary to the prevalent mental tendencies 
at a time, there must be pain to the Yogis mind even at the time of the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasurable objects. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

It has been said that karma has its origin in afflictions. It has also been said 
that the fruitions have their origin in actions (karma). Now the question is of what 
are the fruitions the origin, so that they^ too have to be given up 1 For this reason he 
says:—‘They have pleasure or pain as their fruit, by reason of virtue and vioe.’-^They^ 
f.s., life-state, Ac.’ 

Although life-state and life-period only have pleasure and pain as their fruit, 
inasmuch as those come before these, and not so life-experience, inasmuch as that comes 
after pleasure and pain have arisen, and inasmuch as it consists in the very experience 
thereof, yet that too is spoken of as the fruit of enjoyment, because being perceivable 
and enjoyable, it is an object of the aot of enjoyment. 

The question arises that although the life-state, life experience and life-period 
caused by vice and causing pain may well be regarded as removable, being found to 
be contrary, why should those be given up which have been caused by virtue and cause 
pleasure t They are seen to be moving along the proper line. It is impossible that even 
a tbousaud inferences and so-caUed authoritative statements should do away with the ^ 
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fact of thoir moving along the line of every individual mind. Nor are pleasure 
and pain possible of existence the one without the other, in&smuoh as when pleasure M 
t^hen up, pain too is there as not to be given up, as they have different causes and 
ditferent appearances. For this reason he says:—‘And as this pain, —06. 

Sfitra. 15. 

mR''! IMyIf 

N n 


trfrirnT Pariniftma, of change, irnr TApa, anxiety, SatnskAra, habi¬ 

tuation. 5 :^: Duhkhaihi, by reason of the pains. Qu^a, of the qualities. 

Vi^ttih, of the functionings. VirodhAt, by reason of the contrariety. 

W Cha, and. Duhkham, pain, Eva, indeed. Sarvam, all. 

Vivekinah, to the discriminating. 


15, By reason of the pains of change, anxiety and habitua¬ 
tion and by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the ‘qua¬ 
lities,’ all indeed is pain to the discriminating.—66. 


I m ^ i ar^rrfer 

?3r«T: 1 I 5TT3<T^5?I ?fVT^cfV% l Jfrnc'tc; 

I I ?TT 5Erii^f^f^T?!JT ^^Wff5^R5r- 

i ^»Tiv?Tf^W5fsravi?^ ?:.JTT5 i 

?rem5[3P«r: 1 :% i ^ 

^ m ^<srr«ff 1 *WT<ift?!rw5;p?rr 

srm srffffwr 1 9 i«t ?rni^:^prf 

^ sn«f?wi 5 r; ^1^ ^ ?Rrt 

fqf^ trcrgwfqlffviii ^ ?rt«Ts^?nB ^rer- 

i jjf: j?sRrr 

5{«afT5*rai^ ffe 1 ^ ^ 5:^ 

«n sif: ffir 1 f^sr^ gfer ^l i i- 

\ % f^iMi \ wt?!if?i53<f^wTflr sto» 

^jg*! 5 :^m% 5 r^TFgf »Tnrm^ i ^;< a T WT^qnm r gq - 

f|p«f^ I ^ 5’*ig<Twr5qT?f rinfs^ ^ 
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fTOT ^ 4 :i4^ "tt »{^ g ^ f e r g^ipw w ^ - 

W? f^i »Tf?fr 5:^^?r- 

^ wuw^a^nr^ I awjfsr 1 irar f%%c^mirn5t ^- 

sj^i \ 351 ^* i ?rwt 

^t^rrcs jft^rPrm i ^ 5:3^51: l*i{ 

5*1^351 ^^T ^ qT c qf^«h^ f^^^ fgyqc^ > 5HPn?T{ I ^fat 

513: ^ ^ ^ 5 T *rf^gJTC 5 ft% i \ 

^ 53^31 ^*ia5«n<p«TfJ|' !OT^^5r^ 1 ^- 

II H II 

VYASA. 

How is that possible? *By reason of the pains, &c/ The feeling of pleasure 
depending upon the enjoyment of intelligent and non-intelligent objects, is in 
the case of every one followed by attachment. Here the vehicle of actions 
is born out of attachment. Further inasmuch as there is avei*sion to the 
causes of pain and also delusion, there exists also the vehicle of action brought 
about by aversion and delusion. And so it has been said:—‘Enjoyment is 
not possible without giving pain to beings.' There is also the physical 
vehicle of actions caused by giving pain to others. 

It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience* The 
calming down of the powers of action, sensation and thought, which comes 
in consequence of the satisfaction derived from enjoyment of their objects> is 
pleasure. The activity in consequence of want of satisfaction is pain. 

Further, it is not possible to make the powers of action, &c, free from 
desire by the frequent repetition of enjoyments, because attachment increases 
in consequence of the repetition of enjoyments and so also does the dexterity 
of the powers. The repetition of enjoyment is, therefore, no cause of pleasure. 
Whoever desiring pleasure enjoys certain objects and thus becomes addicted 
to them, in consequence, and having become addicted thus becomes entangled 
in the morass of pain, is like one who being afraid of the bice of a scorpion^* 
is bitten by a serpent. 

This is the pain of change. In the state of pleasure even, it produces 
a contrary, effect and thus afflicts a Yogt alone, 
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Well, what is the painfulness of anxiety ? The feeling of pain in 
depending upon intelligent and non-intelligent objects is in the case of every 
one followed by aversion. Here the vehicle of action is born out of aversion. 
Whoever desires object of pleasure, acts with his mind, body and speech and 
thereby favours some and disfavours others. He thus lays by virtue and vice 
by favours and disfavours shown to others. This is a vehicle of actions brought 
about by avarice and delusion. This is termed the painfulness of consequent 
suffering (t&pa). 

What again is the painfulness of habituation? By the enjoyment of 
pleasure comes into being the vehicle of the potency of pleasure. By the 
feeling of pain comes the vehicle of the potency of pain. By thus experiencing 
the fruition of actions in the shape of pleasures and pains, the vehicle of 
actions grows. 

This is the eternal stream, of painfulness which thus flowing on 
frightens the Yogi alone. Why the Yogi alone? Because the wise have 
in this case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool thrown into 
the eye pains by mere touch, but not so by coming into contact with any 
other organ, so do these pains afflict the Yogi lender as the eye-ball, but not 
anyone else whom they reach. 

As to others, however, who give up the pain they have again and again 
taken up as the consequence of their own karma, and who again take it up 
after having repeatedly given it up; who are all round as it were pierced 
through by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full of afflictions, 
variegated by eternal residua; who follow in the wake of the ‘ I ’ and the 
‘mine,’ in relation to things that should bo left apart,—the three-fold pain 
caused by both external and internal means, run after them as they are 
repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing himself and the world of living be- 
ings thus surrounded by the eternal flow of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

Further, by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the 
qualities, ‘all is indeed pain to the discriminating.’ The qualities of the 
Will-to-know being of the nature of essentiality, activity and inactivity, become 
dependent upon mutual help, and set the formation of either a quiescent, a 
disturbed or a delusive notion possessed of the three qualities themselves, v 
- And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, the mind is said to' 
possess the nature of changing quickly. The intensities of their natures 
and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one another. 
The ordinary, however, function together with the intense. Thus do 
these qualities bring about the notions ot pleasure, pain and 
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delusion by each subserving the others, and all thus enter into the forma¬ 
tions of the others. It is by the quality which is the leading factor, that 
the difference is introduced. It is for this reason that all is pain to the 
discriminating. 

The seed out of which this large heap of pains grows is Nescience, 
and of that the means of destruction is right knowledge, 

As the Science of Medicine has four Departments, Disease, the Cause 
of Disease, the Absence of Disease, and Medicine or the Means of Removal, 
so also this Science has four Departments. It is thus divided: the 
Universe in Evolution, the Cause of the Universe in Evolution, Liberation, 
the Means of Liberation. Of these, the Universe in Evolution being full of 
troubles is the pain to be avoided; the conjunction of the Purusa (the 
conscious principle) and the Prakriti is the cause of pain., the final 
cessation of the conjunction is the removal of pain. Right knowledge is the 
cause of the removal of the pain. Here the individuality of the remover is 
not to bo considered the pain to be avoided ; nor is to be considered 
as an object of desire to be aimed at. In the case of avoidability, the theory of 
their destructibility would come in. In the case of its being considered an 
object of desire to be aimed at, the theory of its being the effect of some 
preceding cause would come in. When both these positions have been given 
up, the theory of eternal immutability only remains. This is the Right 
knowledge. 

Thus is the Science said to possess four Departments, 
viOHASPATI^S GLOSS. 

The author introduces the aphorism by putting a question with the object of ex¬ 
plaining in the sequence, that although ordinary people do not at the time of feeling 
pleasure, have the sense of its contrariety to the mind, and do not, therefore, feel the 
pain thereof, the Yogi has the sense of pain therein:—*How is that possibleU By 
means, &o.’ This is the aphorism. The oonseqential change, the suffering (tapa) and 
the habituation are themselves pains. It is by means of these, <ko. 

He describes the painfulness of an object on acount of the painfulness of sequen¬ 
tial change:—* This feeling of pleasure.., ..an the case of every one, It is plain 
that pleasure is not possible without the consequent bond of attachment. Where 
there is no co-existence there is no pleasure. It is in that that the feeling of pleasure 
consists. Attachment causes activity. Activity is responsible for the heaping up of 
virtues and vioes, Of these oonsista the vehiole of actions born out of attachments, 
because nothing that does not exist cannot be born. He who enjoys pleasure and is at 
the time even devoted to it, goes on at the same time hating the causes of pain, by 
means of the mental modifications of aversion whioh exists distinct and independent* 
When one baeomes incapable of removing the causes of pain, he becomes deluded for¬ 
getting as he does the true nature of things. Thus a vehicle of aotiona is. brought ia- 
to being by ave^ion also, and like aversion by delusion also. This .is but another 
name of (Tnreal Oognition. There is, therefore, nothing contradictory in ita being the 
cause of the vehiole of action coming into existence* 
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The question arise: How can one who is attached, be at the same time ayerae 
and delud^ ? Aversion and delusion are not seen at the time of attachment. For 
this reason he says:—^ And so it has been said by us when speaking of the charact¬ 
eristic of alternation in the afflictions. The virtue and vice which have their origih 
in the activity of speech and mind have both been described by what has been said so 
far, because the incident of their being born out of attachment, <ko., is common to both, 
inasmuch as there is no difference in this matter between a mental and verbal expres¬ 
sion of desire. As they say;—‘The mental modification of desire differs not from its 
verbal expression.* 

Now he shows that there is a physical vehicle of actions also: —‘Enjoyment is 
not possible without giving pain to others.’ It is for this reason that the writers of 
the Dharmas&stras speak of the five sins of householders. 

It may be so. But it is not proper that the pleasure derived from an object of 
enjoyment should be denied on account of this contrariety to the feeling of Yogis. For 
this reason he says:—‘It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience,’ 
when describing Nescience as consisting of the four-fold unreality of cognition. The 
elders do not look with favour upon mere consequential conditions. There is, of course, 
no feeling of pleaeure caused to anyone by the enjoyment of honey mixed up with 
poison, even though he may use it. On the contrary, there is a feeling of pain in the 
sequence. So also has it been said by the Lord:—‘ The pleasure which is felt by the 
contact of the senses with their objects, that which is like nectar in the beginning and 
like poison in the end, is RdjaBic pleasure.’—(Qit^ VIII. 38.) 

He introduces this;—‘The calming down, Ac.’ We do not hold that pleasure 
consists in the enjoyment of an object. On the contrary, the greatest pain of man con¬ 
sists in the desire for objects, of men, who being satisfied by objects are pained by the 
wish to possess them. This does not calm down without the enjoyment of the object. 
Further, its calming down does not come about, being followed as it is by attachment, 
Ac. Why then should it not be considered as the pain of consequence 1 This is the 
meaning. Satisfaction is caused by the cessation of the thirst for an object. The 
calming down thus caused consists in the cessation of the powers from their work. 
The author shows this very meaning by means of the canon of difierence:—‘ The restless¬ 
ness in consequence of absence of satisfaction is pain.’ 

He refutes:—‘Further it is not possible. Ac.’ It is true that the cessation of 
desire is the faultless pleasure. It is not the repetition of enjoyments, however^ that 
brings this about. The repetition of enjoyment, on the contrary, brings about the 
manifestation of desire, which is the opposite of the cessation thereof. As they have 
said:—-‘The desire for enjoyments is not calmed down by their enjoyment. It gathers 
strength like fire by oblations.’—(Manu II. 94.) The rest is not difficult. 

Now he questions about the pain of anxiety:—‘Well, what is the painfulness of 
imxiety 1’ He gives the answer:—‘The feeling of pain, Ac., The full description of its 
nature has not been undertaken, because it is well known to all men. It is similar to 
the pain of consequence or sequential change. The details of this are the same as 
^ose of the other. 

Be now {questions about the palnfulneSs of habituatioh:—‘What again, Ao.’ 
Adtweira:—‘By the enjoyment of pleasure, Ac.’ The feeling of pleasure nourishes its 
Msidtial potency. That brings about the memory of pleasure. That again causes 
attachment. From this follow the mov^ents of mind, body and speech. These cause 
virtue and vice. Thence Coines the enjcyment of their fruition, ^nienee again is the 
iniUd habituated to it. This is the meaning of eternity, absence of beginning. And hero 
igein memory comes in by the Intensity of the potenctea of pleasure and pain. There- 
mUie httecheaent and aveirsicn. Thence come actions. From actionB proceeds 
kttitioiL Thus should this be undSMtoCl FollnWffigihuS tfedsatreamof teen* 
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bl69 the Yogt alone, not any one else. For this reason he says:—‘ This is the eternal 
stream, &o.’ As to others the three-fold pain runs after them... .tliis is the construe* 
tion. The pains caused by other beings and the powers of nature are described by one 
common characteristic, the external. The modifications variegated by the eternal resi¬ 
dua are described as the Nescience. It is the Nescience which causes modifications in 
the mind ; they are, in fact. Nescience itself. It is by this that the feelings of ‘This 
is myself ^ and ‘This is mine’ are generated in the Will to-be the senses and the body, 
&o., and in wife and children, &o. These are the lines along which the ordinary Puru- 
sa moves. 

Under these circumstances there is no rescue at all except in right knowledge. 
For this reason he says;—^The Yogi then, &a ’ 

Having thus shown the painfulness of pleasurable enjoyments, on account of the 
surrounding circumstances of sequential change, habituation and anxiety, he now 
shows the painfulness due to the very nature of their being:—‘Further by reason of 
the contrariety of the functionings of the qualities, &c.’ He explains:—‘The qualiti-' 
es of Essence (Sattva), disturbing energy (Rajas) and inertia (Tamas) evolved as 
essentiality, activity and inactivity in their transformation as the Will-to-be, being 
dependent for support upon each other, bring about every notion, even though it be 
the notion of pleasurable enjoyments, as necessarily possessed of the three qualities, 
being as it is as such, either quiescent, that is pleasurable, disturbed, t. e., painful or 
inert, u a., seedy (a feeling which is neither of active pleasure nor yet of pain). And 
even such a modification in the form of a notion of this Will-to-be is not permanent. 
So says he:—‘And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, (fee.’ The mind 
has been said to be of a quickly changing nature. 

But how can one notion become possessed of the opposite qualities of quiescen^, 
disturbance and seediness at one timeU For this reason he says:—‘The intensities of 
their nature and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory to one an¬ 
other.^ 

Natures differ from natures, that is, the eight modes of mental being characteri¬ 
zation, (fee. Their functionings are pleasure and pain. Thus characteristic (t. 
virtue) differs when ripening into fruit, from Vice (that which is non-characteristic), 
when that ripenS into fruit. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessness and power as also 
pleasure, <fec., differ from contradictory characteristics of the same classes. The ordinary 
manifestations, i. e., when their natures are not intensified, do not contradict their in¬ 
tense manifestationft, i. s., when they are in the height of their manifestation. They, 
therefore, do manifest along with them. 

Well, we understand this. But how can the enjoyment of pleasurable objects be 
painful by nature 1 For this reason he says:—‘Thus do these, <fec.’ The meaning is 
that they are both the same inasmuch as there is no difference in their material causes 
and the meterial cause and the effeot thereof are the same in nature. 

What, is it then a case of absolute identity of nature? If so, there would be no 

difference among mental conceptions as they do exist. For this reason he says:_‘It 

is by the quality which is the leading factor, <feo.’ The presence of the qualities is In 
their ordinary nature. The leading factor is that which is intense. For this reason 
all is but pain to the discriminating, by nature as well as on account of snrrounding 
oircumstanCea And pain has to be removed by the wise. And pain cannot be remov¬ 
ed unless its root is removed. Further, the root cannot be removed unless it is 
known. For this reason shows the root thereof:-^* The seed out of which grows^ 

The meaning is that the seed is that out of which the heap of pains grows, t. e., f^om 
which it takes its birth. 

He mentions the means of its eradication:—‘And of that the means of destruo- 
tion, (fee.’ 

Now he explains that this scienoe, whioh is taught for the welfare of alh is 
eimilar to another soienceof the same As the soience of medieine, Thit 
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science which has four branches of discussion, is said to be a science of four depart¬ 
ments* The question now arises that inasmuch as pain was ere now described as the 
thing which has to be removed and the universe in evolution is now described as the 
thing to be removed, is there not an evident contradiction in this? For this reason 
he says The universe in evolution being full of pain, &o. * ' 

Now he describes the minor operation of Nescience, whereby the evolution of 
the universe is set in;—‘The conjunction of the Prakriti and Purusa, &c*' 

He describes the means of liberation:—‘Right knowledge is the means, <bc.’ 

Some are of opinion that liberation consists in the destruction of the very being 
of him who does away with pain. As they say:—‘The salvation of the mind is like 
the extingusihment of a lamp.* Others say that liberation consists in the appearance 
of pure knowledge by the destruction of the afflictions together with their potencies. 
He says to them:—‘Here the individuality of the remover is not to be considered the 
pain, &o.* 

He points out the defect in the theory of removal:—‘In the case of avoidability, 
Ac.’ Now wise man ever works for self-destruction. It is, however, seen that men 
who carry a body full of intense pain, do attempt to destroy themselves. True. But 
it is only a few who do so. 

Further, if thifi were so, there would remain no object of existence for the 
Purusa, inasmuch as there are spirits in evolution who enjoy different kinds of 
pleasure as gods, &c,, and they too reach the state of liberation. Hence, liberation is 
hot to be considered to be the annihilation of the very being of him who removes 
the pain. 

Well, then, let us suppose that the mind in the state of liberation takes up an¬ 
other nature. For this reason he says:—‘In the case of it being supposed that an¬ 
other nature is put on, the theory of there being another cause for it, &c»* It means 
that if it is something which comes into existence, it is an effect and is, therefore, imper¬ 
manent. Being impermanent it cannot be considered liberation (Moksa). Moksa 
consists in immortality. The expression of pure knowledge is not immortal. It is 
not possible that expression (santana) should exist as separate, from the thing express¬ 
ed, and as an independent existence. The things that are expressed, are of course, imperma¬ 
nent. For this reason we should try to find out a theory which would make it possible 
that Moksa should be permanent. It is only thus that it would be possible to make Moksa 
an object for the Purusa to achieve. For this reason he says:—‘jWhen both these posi¬ 
tions, &c.* Hence Mok^a is only the establishment of the self in its own nature. 
This alone is Right Knowledge. Thus is this science said to possess four Depart¬ 
ments.—66, 

Sfibra 16. 

Heyam, the avoidable. Du^kbam, pain. w«TI<ffT5 An&gatana, 

not-yet-come. 

16. Pain not-yet-come is the avoidable.—67. 

vyIsa. 

The pain which has passed away has been spent up by experience, 
it cannot, therefore, fall within the sphere of the avoidable. And that 
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which is present, is being experienced at the time of its existence ; it cannot, 
therefore, be considered as the avoidable with reference to the future moment 
of time. Hence that pain alone which has not yet been experienced, troubles 
the Yogi who is sensitive as the eye-ball; it does not trouble any other 
knower. Hence that alone is the avoidable pain. It is the cause of this 
avoidable pain only that is to be discussed 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

By the use of the words * not yet come,’ the past and the present have been taken 
out of the purview. He shows the propriety thereof:—*The pain that has passed 
away, <ko.* 

But why should pain which is present, t e , in the process of being suffered, be not 
considered as falling within the sphere of the avoidable, seeing that it has not been 
spent up by suffering ? For this reason he says :—‘And that which is present, (ko.* 
The rest is easy.—67. 

Shtra 17 

H X* n 

Dragtxi, of the knower. Drisykyoh, and of the knowable. 

Samyogah, conjunction, ^ Heya, of the avoidable pain. Hetuh, the cause. 

17. The Conjunction of the knower and the knowable is the 
cause of the avoidable pain.—68. 
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The knower is the Purusa (the conscious principle) who cognizes the 
reflection from the Will-to-know by conjunction. The knowable consists of all 
the characteristics present in the essence of the Will-to know. Thus then, the 
knowable behaves like a magnet. It is useful only when placed here. On 
account of its capacity of knowability, it becomes the possession of the lord, 
the Parufa, who is of the nature of the power of knowing. It becomes the 
object of the aet of enjoyment, inasmuch as although by nature independent* 
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ib becomes dependent upon another, existing as it does for fulfilling the object 
of that other. Ib is different in nature from the power of knowing (conscious¬ 
ness), but pubs on that nature by taking ib up from another. The eternal 
t 5 onjuncbion of the power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought 
about by the purpose of existence, is the cause of the avoidable pain. And so 
ibhas been said ‘The conjunction therewith is the cause ; by giving that up 
is secured the complete remedy of pain, inasmuch as that is found to be the 
cause of the removal of the real thing, the cause of pain.' As for example, the 
soles of the feet possess the capacity of being pierced, and the thorn possesses 
the power of piercing. The remedy consists in not putting the foot on the 
thorn, or putting it with a shoe on. Whoever in the world knows these three 
things, secures the remedy and does nob suffer the pain caused by the prick. 
By what means ? By the power of the three-fold knowledge. 

And here, too, it is the quality of the disturbing motion (r&jas') that 
brings about the pain; and ib is the quality of the Essence (sabtva) which is 
pained. Why ? Because the act of pain must live in an object, and ib can, 
therefore, live in the Objective Essence alone. Ib cannot live in the unchanging 
acbionle^s knower of the field. Because consciousness (Purusa) has the Object¬ 
ive Essence for its field it follows along the lines of the phenomena of the 
Essence, and when the Objective Essence is pained, the Punisa also is pained 
by reflex action, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The avoidable pain has been described. Its cause is now discussed. ‘The con¬ 
junction of the knower and the knowable is the cause of the avoidable pain.’ 

Now he describes the nature of the knower:—‘The knower, &o.’ The cognition 
by conjunction of the reflection from the Will-to know (Buddhi) is the same as the 
reflection of consciousness into the Will to-know. This is present even in the Purusas 
who are indifferent (Udasina). 

Well, but if this is all, it is the Will-to-know alone that can thus be visible to 
him, not sound, <feo., which are not thus in contact with him (the Purusa). For this 
reason he says:—‘The knowable consists of all the characteristics of the Will-to;be.’ 
By means of the passage of the senses the Will-to-be transforms as sound, &c. ’ Sound, 
&o., thus become the characteristics of the knowable. This is the meaning. Well, 
but it is the Wlll-to-bo that transforms as sound, cfeo, and thereby puts on these 
appearances. As to the Purusa however, the change takes place in him when his rela¬ 
tion with the Will-to-be is perceived. If this relation is not recognized, Kow can 
sound, &o., be perceived even though they have entered the essence of the Will to-be? 
The knowable cannot be cognized without being in contact with the power of consoioua- 
tiess. For this reason he says:—‘Thus then, the knowable behaves like, &o.’ We have 
discussed in the first chapter that the essence of the Will-to-be, being touched by cons¬ 
ciousness, takes in the reflection of consciousness on account of its extreme purity, and 
being thus as it were transformed into consciousness cognizes sound, <ko,, in sequence. 
And it is for this reason, that the seer enjoying sound, 6lo., presented to it by the essence 
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of the Will-to-be having transformed into the sound, <fco., becomes the master, and the 
essence of the Will-to-be standing to it in that relal/ion becomes its possession. This 
is the essence of the Will-to-be, which possessed of forms behaves as a magnet and 
becomes a possession of the Purusa, who is the lord, as the power of oonsciousnesau 
Why *1 Because it becomes the object of the act of cognition in sequence. The cogni* 
tion in sequence is the experience of the Purusa. This means the action of the 
Purusa with the object in view. Becoming the object thereof means becoming enjoy¬ 
able. * It is spoken of as his possession, because it becomes enjoyable by him. 

The question again arises that the essence of the Will-to-be being sell-illuminat¬ 
ed, how can it be the object of cognition! For this reason he says:—‘It is different 
in nature from, The essence of the Will-to-be can be self-illuminating only, if it 
is reality of the nature of consciousness. Its nature, however, is different from that 
of consciousness, being as it is of the nature of the non-intelligent. It takes up the 
nature of consciousness by borrowing it from the other. It is for this reason an object 
of cognition. 

The question now is that inasmuch as anything is said to bo dependent upbn’ 
another when something constituting it rests in that other, the Will-to bo cannot be 
dependent upon the Purusa, because nothing that belongs to the Will-to-be rests upon: 
the Purusa, who is by nature indifferent, dt further follows from this that the 
Purusa can have no action of his own. For this reason the author says:—‘Although 
independent by nature, it becomes dependent upon another, <feo. The purpose of its 
extatence being the fulfilment of the object of another, i, e,, of the Purusa, it becomes 
dependent upon that other, t. d., the Purusa. ^ 

Well then this relation of the power of the seeing and the capacity of being 
seen can either be innate or accidental. If it be innate, then both the related objects 
must always remain as such. The relation cannot cease to exist, because both of them 
are indestructible. The relation being thus impossible of cessation, there can never 
be an end of births and deaths. If it be incidental (naimittika), then because the 
afflictions, the actions and their potencies are the modifications of the internal organ, 
they can exist only when* the internal organ exists. And the internal organ is 
brought into existence by means of them. Thus each comes to depend for its existence 
upon the existence of the other. Inasmuch as there cannot be this eternity of succes¬ 
sion in the beginning of creation, the very setting in of evolution thus becomes impos* 
Bible, and in fact non-existent. And so it has been said:—Action is brought about 
by the ‘qualities* even according to those who believe that the Purusa is not the actor. 
But how can that be brought about! Karma does not exist then! Now is there 
untrue knowledge, nor attachment, nor aversion, Nor is the mind born then, 

nor can any mental modification exist at all in the case of any one.** To remove this 
doubt the author says:—‘The eternal conjunction of the power of knowing and the 
capacity of being known brought about by the purpose of existence, <kc.* 

True, the relation is not innate; it is incidental. And although it is thus inci¬ 
dental, it has no beginning, because its existence has been caushd by an eternal cause. 
And this succession of afflictions, actions and potencies is eternal. In each creation 
they become coerged into the Prakriti together with the internal organ, and manitot ^ 
again in the beginning of another creation in the same state in which they were before^ 
The illustration has been mentioned more than once before of how certain creatures 
of the earth are reduced to earth on the cessation of the rains, but come back to life 
again when the rains return. 

Nesoienct is the cause of the conjunction by antecedence. The fulfilment of tho 
object of the Puru3a is the cause of keeping it on. It is by virtue of that that th^ 
conjunction lasts. For this reason is it said to have been caused by the purpose of 
the Purusa. “And so it has been said** by Paftchasikhft (Aphorism VII. S. Bi 
XI. p. 10) '.—‘Conjunction with that’ meanif the conjunction with the Will-to-bo 
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(bttddiii). It Is this oonjuDotion whieh is the cause of pain. By the cessation of that 
is seeured the absolute remedy of pain. It is implied that pain lives on as long as 
the oonjnnotion does not cease. The author repeats a well known illustration of the 
same:—'As the soles of the feet, Ac/ 

Well let that be so. But when it is said that the conjunction with the 'quali¬ 
ties’ is the cause of pain, it becomes admitted that the 'qualities’ are the pain^givers. 
Further the action of the verb ' to him ’ does not terminate in the actor alone, like 
that of the verb ' Is ’ and others of the same class. There must be another obj, 60 t in 
its case which is pained. The Puru^a cannot be the object in which this pain may 
reside, because the Puru;ia being immutable it cannot possess the nature of being 
affect^ by the fruit of action. Therefore, it being necessary for pain that there 
should be something pained, we infer its non-existence when no object of pain exists, 
just as we see that no smoke exists when there is no fire. For this reason the author 
says:—“And here too the quality of essentiality is pained, Ac. “ It is the qualities• 
which are either the pain-givers or the pained. Of these tire Sattva being delicate 
like the soles of feet,, is pained; the Rajas being sharp is the pain-giver. 

The author now puts a question:—“ Why is it the Sattva alone that is pained] 
and not the Furusa. ’’ The answer:—“On account of the action of pain, Ac. ’’ 

Well, then, does not the Purusa get pain] And further if it is only the non 
intelligent Sattva that is pained, what loss is thereby caused to us] For this reason 
be says;—'The Purusa is pained by reflex action.’—68. 

Sfltra 18. 

miTV Prakftsa, of illumination, KriyA, of activity. R'HPr Sthiti, inertia, 
iflff nature. PrakA^kriy&sthitisilam, Having the 

nature of illumination, activity and inertia. ^ BhCtta, the elements. 

Indriya, the powers of sensation, Atmakam,consisting of. Bhoga, 

experience. WMqn Apavaiga, emancipation, Artham, object, jnutl Drisyam, 
knowable. 


18. The knowable is of the nature of illumination, activity 
and inertia; it consists of the elements and the powers of sensa¬ 
tion, action and thought; its objects are emancipation and expert- 
ience.—69. 
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The nature of tho knowable is now described:—‘The kuowable is 
of the nature of, (fee.* The quality of essentiality (Sattva) is of the nature 
of illumination. Energy (Rajas) is of the nature of activity. Inertia is of 
the nature of inactivity. These ‘qualities^ are capable of being coloured 
more or less by proximity to one another. They are ever evolving. They 
have the characteristics of conjunction and separation. They manifest 
forms by each lending support to tho others by proximity. None of these 
loses its distinct power into those of tho others, even though each may 
exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon, with the others as subsidiary 
thereto. Tney lake to the lines of different manifestations of power in 
object^ of the same or of different classes. When anyone of them is the 
principal factor of any phenomernon, the others show their presence in clo80 
contact. Their existence as sub.sidiary energies of the principal factor is 
inferred by their distinct and independent functioning, even though it be 
as subsidiary qualities. Their powers come into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled. They bring about, the 
fulfilment by mere proximity, acting in the same way as loadstone. They 
follow along the line of the manifestation of one of them indeppendently of 
any disposing cause. They are called by the name of Pradh&na (primordial 
matter). This is styled the knowable. This it is.that consists of the elements 
and the powers of action, sensation and thought. It evol/e as the elements, 
tl)e subtle and the gross Prithvi &c. Similarly does it evolve as the 
powers of sensation, action and thought, the subtle and gross auditory and other 
powers. And this evolution is not purposeless, beginning as it does with 
a set pufposo before it. *Th6 object of the knowable'' is of course the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, experierx^e and emancipation. Of these, 
experientCie consists in obtaining the knowledge of the nature ot the desirable 
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and undesirable phenomena of the qualities; which knowledge, however, 
does not.recognize them as only the modifications of the qualiiies, Emanci¬ 
pation is the ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer, the Piirusa. Beyond 
the knowledge of these two there is no wisdom. And so it has been said 
(by Pafichasikhft, Aphorism VIII, S. B. H., XL. p. 11.) And this one, 
however, having come bo know the three ‘qualities* to be the actors and 
the fourth Purusa to be the actionless knower of their action, and knowing 
also the outputs of the qualities, not yet known, that are being presented 
io the Purusa, who is of Jibe same and nob yet of the same class with them, 
no longer suspects the existence of any other wisdom. ** 

Well, but how can either experience or emancipation, which being both 
of them the works of the Will-to-be live in the Will-to-be alone, be predicated of 
the* Purusa? As victory and defeat existing in the soldiers are predicated 
of their master, because it is he who enjoys the fruit thereof, so are bondage and 
freedom existing in the-Will-to-be alone predicated of the Purusa, because he is 
the.enjoyer of their fruit. It is of the Will-to-be alone that the bondage exists 
until the object of the Purusa is fulfilled and it is fulfilment of the object that is 
emancipation (Moksa). Similarly have perception, retention, judgment, rejection 
knowledge of realities and the distinction of unrealities their existence fasten¬ 
ed on to the Purusa although they have their existence in the Will-to-be, be¬ 
cause he is the enjoyer of their fruit. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The presentation of objectivity in the case of pain, and that has been described 
before. The author now describes the knowable :—‘The knowable is of the nature of 
illumination, <ko.* It is a quantum of essence (sattva) as luminosity that is coloured 
by a quantum of inertia (tamas) as weakness and by a quantum of disturbing energy 
(Rajas) as pain. Similarly may this be illustrate in the case of existences in which 
Rajas, Ac., preva41. It is this that is intended to be said by, 

‘These qualities are capable of being coloured more or less by proximity to one 
another.* 

They have the characteristics of conjunction and separation ‘with and from the 
Purusa.* As it is said in ihe Veda;—‘One unborn is there who is red, white and - 
black ; she goes on giving birth to many similar children. One unborn Purusa follows 
her enjoying ; another unborn (Purusa) gives her up, having enjoyed all her enjoy- 

ables.— (Svet&svatara Up. iv. 5.) 

It is said of them that they manifest forms, by lending support to one another, 
inasmuch as it is thus that the prithivi and other tattvas are evolved. Grant that. 
But inasmuch as Disturbing Energy (rfijas) and Inertia (t&mas) subserve the quality 
of Essentiality (sattva), when the latter brings about the production of the quiesoent 

notion (SAutapratyaya), they too are the causes of the production and must as such 
poasesa the virtues (that bring about the production). Such being the oaaof the same 
quiescent notion must be manifest even when the rAjas and tbetAmas are the principal 
UotorB ^ is manifested in the case of the equality of Essentiality being the principal 
factor, and not the disturbed^ an^ forgetful notions. For this reason the author 
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says:—‘None of these loses its distinct power into those of the others even 
though each may fexist as the principal factor 9 ! a phenomenon, with others as 
subservient thereto.’ It may be that Rftjas and t&mas exist as subservient factors when 
the quie&oent notion has to be manifested, but their energies are not merged into that 
of the other. The fact that the energies are not merged is to be inferred from the fact of 
the effects thereof not disappearing into each other. Inasmuch as the quiescent, disturbed 
and forgetful effects are found along with the intensified manifestation of the several 
‘qualities’, not being merged into the others, it is proved that the separate qualities of 
their energies are not destroyed*by conjunction. 

Let that be granted. But if these energies are separate from one another and 
cannot be merged into the others, that it cannot be said of the ‘qualities’ that they 
can come together with the object of bringing about a single effect. Different energies 
are never found coming together to bring about a single effect. It never happens that 
thread, earth and straw should come together to produce a jar and such other things. 
To this he sayis in answer:—‘They take to the lines of different manifestations of power 
in objects of the same and of different classes.* Although the 'power of forming the 
material cause exists with reference to objects of the same class only and not with res¬ 
pect to others, the power of helping the cause to manifest as a particular effect does 
certainly exist in objects of different classes also. As to a cloth, straw does not poss¬ 
ess the power of even helping the material cause in the manifestation thereof. It, there¬ 
fore, cannot come together with thread to bring about a cloth. They are spoken of 
as taking to the lines of different energies in objects of the same and different classes, 
because it is their nature to do so. 

‘ At the time of their being the principal factors’:-—When a divine body has to be 
generated, the quality of essentiality becomes the principal factor, and the qualities of 
disturbing energy (r^jas) and inertia (t&mas) are subservient. It is for this reason 
that these qualities show their antecedent closeness at the time of their not being the 
principal factors, i,e., their modifications tend towards the immediate manifestation of 
the intended effects. 

The words ‘principal factors’ are intended chiefly to signify th^ state of being. 
As in the aphorism of PAnini I. 4. 22 . ‘The dual and the singular in case of two and one, * 
the meaning is that in case of duality and unity, the dual and singular are to be used ; 
for were it not so, the words used would be ‘twos’ and ‘ones’ (in the plural number). ' 

Well, but the question arises, that in the case of their being the principal factors 
of any phenomenon it is possible to posit their existence because they are then in 
manifestation ; not so however when they are not in manifestation. What reason 
is then there to suppose that they do exist, when they are not in manifestation 1 For 
this reason he says :—‘Their existence as subservient energies, &c.’ Even though they 
are not in manifestation, yet their existence as substances subserving the principal 
factors by helping it to bring about a particular effect is inferred by their functioning 
alone, inasmuch as they do not possess the power of discriminating intelligently, the 
one from the ^ther, and have the capacity of ^causing effect by coming together. 
They are, therefore thus described. 

Well but granting that the qualities have the power of bringing about the mani¬ 
festation of effects by coming together, how is it that they do bring about the effects. 
It is not necessary that whoever has the ppwer must use it also. To show that this 
power does not stop in its action of causing the manifestation of effects, he says:— 
‘Thoir powers come into manifestation, by virtue, <&c.’ The meaning is that the 
'^qualities’ cease to act only when all the objects of the Purusa have been fulfilled. It 
is only then that they do not produce effects. * ^ - 
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The question arises that inasmuoh as the qualities do oot confer any benefit upon 
the Purusa how can it be said that the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa sets 
them into action. For this reason he says -.—‘They bring about the fulfilment by 
mere proximity.’ 

But the question arises that virtue and vice being the evident disposing causes 
of the action of the Equalities’ why is it said that their powers come into manifestation 
by virtue of the objects of .the Purum having to be fufilled 1 In answer to this he 
gays :—‘They follow in tlie line of the manifestation of one of them, &c.’ Whichever 
•of the three, whether the Sattva, K&jas or the Tfimas functions as the principal factor 
to manifest its effects the others follow along its line without the existence of a disposing 
cause in the shape of virtue and vice. The same will be said (in III. 28);— 

‘*No disposing cause sets the Pr&kritis in motion ; it removes the obstacles only, 
like the husbandman.” 

'‘These qualities” are called by the name of Pradh^na—this is the oonstruotion. 
They are call^ by the name of Pradhana, derived as the word is from the ^^DHA, ‘to 
maintain,’ meaning those by which the whole world is maintained. This is called ‘the 
knowable.’ 

Having thus described the nature of the qualities, now the author describes 
their efiects :-r-^‘This it is that consists, Ac.’ When it is proved that the effects exist 
in reality, it is apparent that every thing evolves according to its own nature. Now he 
explains how it is of the nature of the elements and the powers of sensation, Ac. ‘It 
evolves as the elements, Ac.’ Now he introduces the portion of tlie aphorism. Its 
objects are experience and emancipation. And this evolution is not purposeless, inas- 
much as it sets in with a fixed purpose before it. 

The author explains experience (bhoga):—‘Of these, experience, Ac.’ Pleasure and 
pain are the phenomena of the Will-to-be which is of the nature of the three qualities. 
It is the Will-to-be that modifies as these. Experience, however, does not consist in 
determining their nature as qualities. ^ For this reason he says ;—‘Which knowledge, 
however, does not recognize them as only modifications of the qualities.’ This has 
often been discussed. 

The author explains emancipation. ‘The ascertainment of the nature of the 
enjoyer.’ The radical meaning is that by which it is separated from something (Apa 
vvij, varga). 

Now he explains the non-existence of any other purpose:—‘ Beyond the knowledge 
of these two there is no other wisdom. And so it has been said by Pafiohasikh^;—‘And 
this one however, Ac.’ 

The question now arises that experience and emancipation being both the modi¬ 
fications of the Will-to-be and as such having their being in the Will-to-be, how is it 
that they are predicated of the Purusa, who is not their cause and in whom they do 
not live! For this reasons he says:—“Well bub how can either, Ac.” It has been 
said that the Purusa is the enjoyer, and the subject will be discussed further besides. 
In reality, however, it id by the Will-to-be alone that the object of the Purusa is 
fulfilled. It is by this description of the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to 
exparienoe and emancipation that the nature of the relationship of the Puru^ to 
perception, Ac., should also be known. But of these perception is the knowledge of 
ah object such as it Is. The memory thereof is retention. Judgment consists in dis¬ 
covering the partioular differential of the precepts. Rejeotion means the f<OmoTal by 
reasoning of the untrue facts that have entered the mind. The knowledge of realities 
consists in comii^ to a oonoli^ion by judgment and rejeetion. The knowledge of the 
r^ities is the distinguishing of the unreiilities.^694 
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Visesa, specialised. Avisesa, unspecialised, ftrjpni’ Linga- 

rn&tra, undilBforentiabed phenomenal. Aling&ni, and the noumenal. 

1J1II Guna, of the qualities, tjirfftr Parv4ni, stages. 

19. Tho Specialized, tlie Unspecialized, the Undifferentiate 
phenomenal and the noumenal are the stages of “ the quilfc 
ties."—70. 
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vyAsa. 

This is cotnposed ftfr the purpose of ascertaining the di^erences of haiiirs 
shown by ‘the qualities’ which consbiiubh the ‘knowable.’ The Sphoistiz^, t|i4 
Un^peeihlized, the Undifferentiated Phenomenal aiid tlie Noiimenai are |iie 
stAges of ‘ the qualities;' 

Here the elements knowh hs AkAsa (ether), VAyu (Ini^ieible gAs), (fejAj 
(SteMoer eisibie gas);' Apas (Uq’hd) and P^ith^ft (shlidl ate the s^iciAltiiibd 
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modifications of the unspecialized soniferous, tangiferous, lumniferous, gusti- 
ferous and odoriferous measuies thereof Uhe tanm&bras, the subtle elements). 


Similarly are the powers of sensation (hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), 
the powers of action (speech, grasp, position, execution and generation), the 
eleventh Manus,' which has all these as its sphere, the specialized modification 
of the unspecialized modification of the principle of egoism. Thus sixteen-fold 
is the specialized modifications of the qualities. Six are the unspecialized 
modifications and these are soniferous, the tangiferous, the lumniferous, the 
gustiferous and the odoriferous 'ultimates* the tanm&tras. These five unspeci- 
al.ized modifications, the sonifeit)U8 and the others, possess respectively one, two, 
three, four and five of the qualities of sound, &c. The sixth unspccializcd 
modification is the Pure Egoism. 

These six are the unspecialized modifications of Pure Be-nes«, the Great 
Principle, the MahA Atmk. This Great Reality is the Undifforeniiated 
Phenomenal ^Stage beyond the Unspecialized. In the Great Principle of Pure 
Be ^ness do these live and grow up to their highest capacity. On involution 
they pass back into that state of Pure Be-ness, the great principle ; and thence 
they pass into the state which neither IS, nor yet IS NOT, that in which it 
exists and yet does not ; that which is Real, the Unmanifested, the background 
of all This is their undifferentiated phenomenal modification ; and that which 
neither IS nor yet IS NOT, is the noumenal modification. The objects of the 
PurUsa are no cause of the noumenal state. That is to say, the fulfilment of 
the objects of the Purusa does not act as the cause of manifestation with refe¬ 
rence to the noumeniil state, in the beginning. The fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusa is not, therefore, the reason of the existence of the cause. For 
the reason that it is not brought into existence by the Purusa'.s objects it is 
said to be eternal. As to the three specialized states, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusa becomes the cause of their manifestation in the beginning. 
And because the objects of the Purusa become the cause of their manifestation 
they are said to be non-eternal. The 'qualities,' however, follow up all these 
characteristics. They are, therefore, neither born nor disappear at each stage, 
Tbey only appear as it were possessed of the characteristics of birth and death, 
because their individual phenomena in which they of course are present, are 
possessed of the characteristics of dissolution and birth with reforence to their 
past and present, &c. As (when we say) "Devadatta has become poor," Why ? 
Because all his cattle are dead. The deaths of bis cattle has caused.bis 
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poverty and nob the defjinnbion of his own sub3baao0. This is an analogous 
conception. 

The Undifferentiated phenomenal (Lihga is the next after the Noumenal 
(Aliiiga'. It exists therein as the saino substance, and is distinguished from 
that, because the law of the order of appearance is invisible. 

Similarly, the six uqspecialised modifications have their being in the 
undifferentiated phenomenal and are distinguished from that by the older of 
evolution being inviolable. 

Similarly are the elements and power of sensation having their being in 
these unspecialized modifications, distinguished from them. And it has been 
said before that there is no other tattva appearing in succession after the 
specialized modification.s. Their modifications consist of the characteristic 
(dharma), the secondary quality (laksana), and condition (avasthA, accident). 
They will be described (in III. 13) 

VACHASPATI^S GLOSS. 

It is for assertaining the different modifications of the ‘qualities’ that go to make 
up the knowablo that this (Sutra) is composed — 

“Thespecialized, the unspeoializod, the undilfereutiated phenomenal and the nou¬ 
menal are the stages of qualities.'* 

“The specialized :—The unspeoializod modifications are those that are free from 
the specialities which may be described as the quiscent, the disturbed and the forget¬ 
ful. The specialized modifications are their outcomes only. They do not evolve fur¬ 
ther tatvas. 

He describes them:—“Hero the elements found, tko.** They are enumerated" 
here in the order of their manifestation. 

The powers of sensation and thought are the specialized modifications of the un¬ 
specialized principle of egoism, with the quality of essentiality (sattva) as the princi¬ 
pal factor. The powers of aotion are the modifications of the K^jasio form of that 
principle. The Manas is of the nature of both and should be considered as possessing 
both of these as the principal factors. Here the five tanmatrAs are the effects of the 
Will-to-be (buddhi), because they are the unspeoialized modifications, just like the 
principle of egoism. Non-specialization consists in being the cause Qf further modi¬ 
fications. 

Having enumerated the tanmAtras and the principle of egoism as the unspecia¬ 
lized modifications, now he enumerates the specialized:—‘This is the sixteenfold, Ao,^ 
Then he enumerates the unspeoialized:—“Six, etc ** Next he illustrates by putting 
them together:—“ And these are, Ao/* The latter is in each case qualified hy the« 
former. The ‘smell vibration* has by nature five secondary qualities. The taste vib¬ 
ration has by nature four ; the lumniferous three, the tangiferous two, and the 86ni- 
ferous has but one secondary quality, namely, the sound. 

Well of what are these six modifications or effects 1 He says:—‘They are tha 
modifications of PURE BE-NESS.’ That which is capable of fulfilling the objects of 
the Purusa IS. Its state is signified by BE-NESS. Pure means limited by that alone. 
This is the Great Principle, the Mahattattva. The meaning is that whatever of 
work is there for fulfilling the objects of the Puru^a, whether it appears in the shape 
of the enjoyableaof sound, Ao-, or in the shape of the disorifhination of the dietinotion 
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bet\K^. the Parusa and Sattva (oousoiousness and the Essence of ObjeoUve matter), 
ail hiU its end in the shape of the discrimination of the distinction between the Puriisa 
and Sattva (consciousness and the Essence of Objective mattej:), all has its end in the 
Great Principle of the Will-to-be. This is described as the Atma, with the object of 
denying its smallness by showing'that it constitutes the very nature, the very being 
olall modifications. This is the first modification of the Prakriti. It is a real modifica¬ 
tion, not a mere unfoldment thereof. 

Beyond the undifferentiated” means divided off from it in time with reference 
to the other objects which are nearer to it in time, L the unspecialized This is the 
^hajl^tattva, the Great Principle of the undifferentiated Phenomenal. In that Great 
^inciple of Pure Be-ness lives the determining energy of all further phenomenal modi¬ 
fications, that is the unspecialized phenomena, because it is proved that they possess 
tl^e, (^pacity of effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, possessed as they 
are 91 real existence. There they grow to their highest capacity of growth, a, reach 
^at state. As to the modifications in succession of the specialized modifications of 
tim unspecialized ones, these further modifications are characteristic secondary quality 
q^i^d condition. This is the end of their growth, a, of their further modifications. 

Having thus described the order of evolution, now he describes the order of in- 
Tolution. Involution means passing into latency into the antecedent modification, the 
determining cause of its existence, its Atma (self). The Unspecialized modifications in¬ 
to which the Specialized ones have already become latent, pass back in their turn into 
the Pure Be ness, the Great Mahattattva. Thence the Unspecialized modifications along 
with their Mahat modification pass back into the Unmauifested. It is called Alinga, 
the Nou-menal, because beyond this do the phenomena pass into latency. This is the 
fiual atSjte of latency of the phenomenal world, ‘‘That which neither IS nor yet IS 
NOT' is a description of this state. Its existence consists in its possessing the capacity 
of e^ectfing: the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. Non-existence means want of 
o^^^city to be taken into account, to force itself upon attention. It is so described, as, 
beiiy^ beyond both those states of existence. This is the meaning. The state of the equi¬ 
poise of the three qualities of Essence, Inertia, and Energy is nowhere of use in fulfil¬ 
ling^ the objects of the Purusa. It, therefore, does not exist as such. On the other 
hand, it does not admit of being rejected as non-existent, like the lotus of the sky. 
It is, therefore, not non-existent. 

Grant that. But the principles of Mahat, &o , exist as such in the state of the 
unmanifested also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if it is destroyed 
itoannot be born again, because nothing that does not exist can be born. It follows, 
t%ei»£ore, that the principles of Mahat, <ko., existing in the state of the unmanifested, 
that state also can effect the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. How then can it 
be said that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence ? For this reason he says:—* 
'That in which it exists and yet does not exist.’ This means that the cause exists in 
that state but not the effect as such. Although the effect exists in the cause inposse^ 
jret, it is incapable of performing its function of fulfilling the object of the l^urusa. 
It fs^ ther^bre, said to be non existent as such. 

Further he says that this cause is not of the nature of a hare’s horn :-^"That 
wJhich is real (not asat, non-existent).” It is beyond the state of non-existence, that 
is, of the existence of the effect only ns such. If it were like that, then it would be 
liMe tbe lotus of the sky and no effect would follow from that. 

Having described what takes place in the case of every manifestation, now he 
summarises:—This is. their undifferentiated, <kc. 'This’ refers to what has gone im¬ 
mediately, before. The states of existence from the undifferentiated Phenomenal down¬ 
wards are impermanent, because they have been brought into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled. The noumenon, however, is per¬ 
manent, because it has not been brought into being by the objects of the Purusa. The 
milhor desorfbes the cause‘The objects of the Purum are no cause, <feo.’ 
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How is it, however, that the objects of the Piirusa are no cause 1 He sajii 
‘That is to say, By using the words, ‘does not act as the cause, ^ he indicates, the 
knowledge of the nature of the principle under discussion. This is the,meaning. The 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa may be understood to be the cause wi^U 
reference to the noumenal state, if that state bring about the enjoyment of sound, <feo., 
or manifest the discrimination of the distinction between consciousness and Objective 
Existence. If, however, it did that there would be no equipoise. For this reason the 
objects of the Purusa arc not understood to be the cause of the noumenal state. 
Hence the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa is not the cause of the noumeiijal 
state. This he summarizes :—‘For the reason that it is not brought into existence, 

The word ITI in the text means, ‘for the reason that.* He describes non-eternity:— 
“As the three states, t.e,, undifierentiated phenomenal, the unepecialized and the, 
specialized.” 

Having described the nature of the stages, now he describes the nature of the 
qualities-’:—‘The qualities, however, <feo.* Then he gives an illustration :—‘As for 
example, Devadatta becomes poor,’ 

The meaning is that when the entirely different phenomena of the rise, increase 
and decrease of his bovine wealth cause the rise and fall of Devadatta to be inferred, 
what need then be said of the appearance and disappearance of individual phenomena 
which although different from the “qualified” themselves, are yet of their very nature 
and not altogether different from them. 

The question now is whether the order of manifestation is alterable. The 
answer is, ‘It is not.’ ‘The undifferentiated phenomenal is the next after, &o.’ The 
seeds of Nyagrodha are not certainly capable of putting forth at once the full-grown, 
thickly-set tree of Nyagrodha capable of protecting from the fierce heat of the suu 
with the thick setting of its leaves, twigs, branches and body. The tree comes out- 
only gradually in the ordered appearance of shoots, leaves, body and branches* brought 
about by contact with earth, water and heat. Hero too must, therefore, be established 
an order of appearance proved to exist both by reason and authority. 

(low have the elements and the powers of sensation and action their origin in 
the unspeoialized modifications 1 It has been said before in the Commentary to this 
very aphorism. 

Now he says why the further modification of the specialized modifications into 
other principles has not been spoken of. ‘There is no other appearance in succession; 
after, (kc.’ Are the specialized modifications then quite unchangeable 1 If so, they 
must be permanent. For this reason he says:—‘Their modifications consist of the 
characteristic, <kc.’—70. 

SCitra. 20. 

5^ ffijura: jRJWig-ittq: n 

^ J 5 T Dras^A, the seer. jfvriTl^: Dfisi-niAtrah, consciousness only. ' 55 ^ 
Suddhaji, pure, Api, even though. nrUU’ Prabyaya, by imitation, 
Anqpa.syah, cognizing ideas. 

20. The seer is consciousness only ; even tlKiugh pure,, 
cognizes ideas by imitation.—71. 
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vyAsa. 

The knowable has been described. Discussion is now begun with the 
object of describing and ascertaining the nature of the seer (knower), ‘The 
seer is consciousness only : even though pure, he cognizes ideas by imilation.’ 

‘Consciousness only' : This means that he is nothing other than the power 
of becoming conscious ; that is to say, he is not touched by the quolities. This 
Purusa cognizes the Will-to-be by reflex action. He is neither quite similar 
nor quite dissimilar to the Will-to-be (buddhi). ‘He is not quite similar.’ 
Why ? The Will-to-ba having fur its sphere of action objects known, and not 
yet known, is of course changeful. The changefulness is shown by its objects, 
such as the cow and the Jar, &c., being both known and unknown. The fact, 
however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the Known, renders it 
plain that consciousness is not changeful. How ? It never happens that 
the Will-to-know becomes the sphere of consciousness both when it takes in 
some notion and when it does not. Hence it is proved that the Known is 
always the sphere of the Purusa. Thence the unchangeability of the Purusa 
is shown. Further the Will-to-be exists to fulfil another’s object, bringing as 
it does more than one phenomenon together into itself, for the purpose of 
presenting them to the Purusa. The Purusa, however, has his own object 
before it. 

Besides the Will-to-be is the underlying determinative energy of all 
objective phenomena, and is as such of the nature of the qualities. It is there¬ 
fore, non-intelligent. The Purusa, however, is the seer of the qualities by 
proximity. For these reasons he is not similar. 

Well then'let him be dissimilar. To meet this he says :—‘He is not 
quite dissimilar.’ Why ? Even though pure, he sees the ideas after they 
have come into the mind.’ Inasmuch as the Purusa cognizes the ideas as the 
Will-to-be seized of consciousness is ttansformed into them, he appears by 
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the act of cognition to be ns it were the very self of the Will-to-be, although 
in reality he is nob so. As it has been said:—‘The power of the enjoyer ia 
certainly unchangeable, and it'does nob run after every object. In connection 
with a changeful object it looks as it were being transferred to every object, 
and imitates its modifications.* (PafichasikliS., Aphorism IX, S. B. H., 
XI. p: 12). 

And when that modification of the Will-to-be assumes the form of cons¬ 
ciousness by which it is coloured, it imitates it and looks as if it were a mani¬ 
festation of consciousness unqualified by the modifications of the Will-to-be. 
It is accordingly so spoken of. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The knowdble has been described; the discussion for the ascertainment of the 
nature of the seer is now begun:—‘The seer is consciousness alone; even though pure, 
he cognizes ideas by imitation.* He explains it:—‘Consciousnegs alone, not touched 
by modifying characteristioa.* By this the object of using the word only or alone is 
shown. 

Well, if it be so, if the power of the seer be free from all the attributes of sound, 
<ko., they would not be known. Nothing that is not touched by the act of seeing, oan 
be knowable. For this reason ho says:—‘That Purusa, &o.* The passing of the 
reflection of the Piiru;a into the mirror of the Will-to be is the knowing of the Will- 
to-be by the Piiru;a by reflex action. It is thus that sc^und and touch, <fec., are ki^own 
by the Will-to-be which has received into itself the reflection of the Purusa. And it 
ia thus that they become the knowable. 

Well, if this be so, why should not consciousness and the Will-to-be be consider¬ 
ed to be really one in nature 1 What is the use of this reflection of the Purusa into 
the Will-to bel For this reason he says:—‘He is not similar to the Will-to-be.* In¬ 
asmuch as in the case of dissimilarity it would be difficult to account for reflection, 
it is further taid :—‘Nor is he quite dissimilar.* Of these he denies similarity ; — *He 
is not quite similar, &c.* Then he asks the question Why 1 * He gives the answer 
with grounds:—‘The Will to he having for the sphere of its action, drc.* Inasmuch 
as the Will-to-he is changeful it is dissimilar. When it assumes the shapes of sound, 
<ko., then its sphere becomes instinct with sound, (bo., and thus becomes known. If it 
has not taken up the forms of sound, <ko.* then they remain unknown. Hence the 
Will-to be which takes up the forms of sounds, <ko., only sometimes is changeful. And 
the statement is so made:—‘The Will-to-be is changeful because it is the sphere of 
both (^he known and the yet unknown, like the sense of hearing, (ko.* 

As to the dissimilarity of the Purusa with the Will-to-be, it ia proved by the op¬ 
posite reasoning:—‘The fact, however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the 
known, tko.* 

Well, but if the knhwn is always the sphere of the Purusa, then he oan never be 
absolutely free (kevail.) With this in view he puts the question:—‘Howl* The 
answer is:—‘It never happens that the Will-to-be become, &o.* 

Inasmuch as it is possible that in the state of the restraint of mental faculties 
the Will-to-be and the absence of actual cognition might-co-exist it is said with the 
object of indicating contrariety:—‘ because the sphere of consciousness both when 
Ac.* * 

The first copulative signifies that the Will-to-be must be the sphere and the 
other shows the contrary state. The statement of the reasoning will stand thus:-— 
the Puruia never . changes, because he is the constant faotor in the phenomena * of 
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kho^lcdge, in the outgoing mental state and the state of the Cognitive trance. That 
^ioh is changeful cannot be the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledgCi as 
the power of hearing, <&o. This inference is by the cannon of difference. 

He mentions another contrary characteristic also:—‘The Will-to-be fulfilling as 
it does the objects of the Purusa by means of the residua of the afflictions and actions 
dnd the objects and powers of sensation, <ko., coming together into it, exists for the 
purpose of another/ The statement of the reasonipg is thus:—The Will-to-be exists 
fpr the purpose of another, because its work is fulfilled by bringing together into it¬ 
self various objects such as beds, seats and toilet powders, &q. 

He says that the Purusa is not like that:—‘The Purusa, however, has its own 
object before it.’ All is made for the Purusa. The Purusa is not designed for any 
other. This is the meaning. 

He states another contrary characteristic:—‘Because the Will-to-be is the under¬ 
lying characteristic, <ko.’ The Will-to-be determines the nature of all objects, as it is 
Mng transformed into their respective forms. Further, all these are the modifica¬ 
tions of the three qualities of Essence, Energy and Inertia. For this reason the Will- 
tO-be it proved to possess the three qualities by nature. He says that ‘ the Purusa is 
not such.’ The Purusa, however, is the seer, &o.* The meaning is that he sees by 
refiection into it, not by being transformed into the forms of the objects (like the Will- 
tb-^). He summarizes:—‘For these reasons, (kc.* The result of the reasoning being 
tlbat bo must be dissimilar, it is added that he is not altogether dissimilar. Whyl 
Because (having been reflected into the mind) he sees the ideas by imitating the 
modidoations of the Will-to-be. The way in which this happens, has been described 
in the aphorism: “Identification with modifications elsewhere.”—I. 4. 

So also has it been said by Paf1oha4ikha:—‘The power of^the knower is certain¬ 
ly lihchangeable.’ The power of the knower means the self (AtmA.) And although 
for this very reason it does not in reality change with the modifications of the Will to- 
be^ it as it were follows the modifications of the Will-te«b 0 $ resting as it does in each 
object that comes into the changeful mind. 

The question arises. How is it that it looks as it were running after every object, 
although it, as a matter of fact, does not do so. Further how does it follow the modi¬ 
fications of the mind, when it does not modify itself*1 For this reason he says:—‘In¬ 
asmuch as the Purusa cognizes, <ko. ’ 

“Seized of consciousness”:—This means having been coloured by contiguity. 
Whatever form the Will-to-be is transformed into, is as such coloured by conscious¬ 
ness. The Will-to-be is said to be ‘seized of consciousness’ when each transformation 
of it is as such coloured by consciousness. This is the meaning. Although the tnoon 
ienot as a matter of fact transferred into pure water, yet inasmuch as its reflection 
padsess into water, it is as it were transferred into it. So also, the power of conscious¬ 
ness, althoilgh not actually transferred into the Buddhi, yet it is, as it were, trans¬ 
ferred into it, because it is reflected into it. By that fact concciousness becomes, as it 
Wtire, of the very nature of the Will to-be. It accordingly follows the modifications 
of the Will-to-be. This explains the words ‘by imitation’. It is said it cognizes by 
imitation as it cognizes by following the modifications of the Will-to-be.—71. 

Sfttra 21. 

^ u 

^ Tftdl, hi& wtjj Arthah, purpose. Tadarthahy for his purptrsd,- 

of khe kndWilble. AtriiA, bein^, exisitbnCe. 
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21. For his purpose only is the being of the‘knovir- 
able.’—72. 

^ I 5T5Rftcq?f; I cTc^^^cf g si%§!®«nc*nR 

wtqrqqqHcTRT ^crmt jt ir^er lefci i *rw; siwt si g_ 

fqsnjqf^ IRUI 

VYiSA. 

The knowable comes out as the object of the Purusa appearing as an act 
of consciousness. For his purpose only, therefore, is the being of the knowable. 
The meMiiing is tliafc it possesses the nature it do'‘,s, for that purpose. Its 
nature, however, depending as it does upon another for its existence as such, 
is not cognized by the Purnsa when the objects of achieving the purposes of 
enjoyment and emancipation are over. This would seem to imply that it is 
destroyed, because what constitutes its very being is thus done away with. 
Bub it is not destroyed. ^ * 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of the kuovver and the knowable, now he says that 
the knowable exists for the knower, showing as this does in part the relationship 
existing between the two, the relation, that is to say, of the lord to his posse88i6ji3.1 
‘For this purpose only is the being of the knowable.’ He explains it :—‘The knowable 
comes out as the object of, i, being enjoyable by the enjoyer, the Puru a, appearing 
as an act of consciousness.’ For this reason the existence of the knowable is. for his 
purpose only, i.e., for the purpose of the knower alone, and not for the purpose of the . 
knowable. '' ' 

(The word translated here as the being is in the original AtmS., the self. 
Hence arises the question. How can the self exist for the self ?) h"or this reason he 
says :—Possesses the nature it does for that purpose. This is the meaning :—The 
knowable being of the very nature of pleasure and pain, is the enjoyable. Pleasure*^; 
and pain which consist in being of the same class with the then prevailing mental 
habit, are in reality put up as such for his purpose only. The objects also such as 
sound, &o., cause pleasure and pain only because they also are of the nature of the 
knowable. And it is not themselves that are to be pleased or pained, because in that- 
case these modihoations would act as contrary to themselves. By the canon of residues, 
therefore, the power of consciousness only can be opposed or favoured. Therefore the 
being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Puru5a only and not for the purpose 
of the knowable itself. 

It is beoause the being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Purusa and not 
for the purpose of the knowable itself, that its nature aots to that purpose until that 
purpose of the Purusa is aohieved ; and ceases to aqt when that purpose has been 
achieved. For this reason he says :—*Its nature, however, <bo.’ In itself the know- 
able is unintelligent. It is ensouled by another, by oonsciousness which is the nature 
of the self. ^‘Ensouled by oonsciousness” means that its nature as suoh is informed 
thereby. When enjoyment and emanoipation have been aohieved, it is ivo longer seen 
by the Purusa. Enjoyment is the experience of sound, <&o., as pleasure and pain, &o. 
l^anoipation is the direct knowledge of the diatinotion between the «Purusa and 
Objective Existenoe (Sattva). The WilFto be is unintelligent and by itself does not 
khow either. It is only by the refleotion.of the Furusa into itself that it does po. , 
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Thd enjoymeat and tbo direct knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and 
Objective Existence, belong therefore to the Purum Himself. Thus when the enjoy¬ 
ment and emancipation of the Purusa have been achieved, the purpose of the existence 
of knowable no longer remains. The enjoyment and emancipation have no longer 
to be achieved. Hence it has been said :—‘When the object of achieving enjoyment 
and esiancipation has been achieved, Ao/ 

In this connection he raises a doubt:—‘It would follow, d^e.’ and refutes it 
®ut it is not destroyed.*—72. 

SAtra 22. 


|n>TTO?[ Ktita-arthani, whose objects have been achieved. Prati, to 

hino. Nastam, destroyed. vRr Api, although. v<Wgt{ Anas^am, not 

destroyed, Tad, from that. ^iFir Anya, to others. S&dh&rapatvflt, 

being common, owing to commonness. 

22. Although destroyed in relation to him whose objects 
have been achieved, it is not destroyed, being common to 
others. 


srptf mmrc?i53?Rrifg5?riJ5i% sr srd; ^sHqR^rcrrRrrar* ?R?r 

«w \ g m io m g 
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Why ia it nob destroyed? “Although destroyed in relation to him 
whese objects have been achieved, it is nob destroyed, being common to 
others’’ than him. Even though destroyed, i. e., pas.sed into annihilation, in 
raktioa to one Purusa, whose objects have been achieved, it is nob destroyed 
in reality, because it is common bo other Purums beside him. Although it is 
deatroyad bo the Purusa who has attained wisdom, it is not destroyed in rela- 
tiM to ftK<tt3as who have nob attained wisdom, as it has not done its duty by 
them yet. lb is, therefore, still related bo them, as an object of the act of con- 
sc^ousmsS, and is as such of course, ensouled by them into form. 

This further explains the eternal conjunction of the in destruetiWe 
ei3fe<^tee of the knower and the knowable. As has been said:—The charac¬ 
terised being eternally conjoined, there is eternal ooujunction of Tnereohara^ 
teciuties i^sa. 

tACHASPATPS aiiOSa 


But becoming altogether unperceivable as it does, how is it that It is not 4^- 
tilled t Porestallicg Ibis objection, he at^s the questiooi ^Why is it not destroy^l 
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and atiswers by the aphorism :—Although destroyed in relation to him whose objeots 
have been achieved, (ibo.’ The Purum whose objects have been achievedy is so spcd^Q 
of here. Even though destroyed in relation to him, it, the knowable, is not ret^ly 
destroyed, because it is common to all the other Puru^, whether thejjr be the wise 
ones or the unwise ones. He explains :—‘Even though destroyed, in relation. 
Destruction means disappearance. The knowable, however, is not destroyed, neing 
common to all the other Puruaas. Consoiousness is the nature of the self which is 
beyond the knowable. It is by that, that the knowable is ensouled. That is known 

in the Sruti, Smriti, Pur&na* and Itihdsa as the Unmanifested, One without parts, no 
dependent upon anything else, pervading, eternal, possessing the energy of all the 
effects in the world. It does not become the object of knowledge to the wise man the 
act being contrary to his nature. It is, however, seen by the unwise, and is not 
therefore non-existent. Colour is not seen by the blind man ; it does not, therefore, 
cease to exist, being visible to a man with eyes. Further, there is not one Puru^ 
only like the Prakriti. That there are more Purusas than one is proved by differences 
of life, death, pleasure and pain and evolution and emancipation. As to the Vedid* 
texts which speak of the unity of the Purufas, they are contrary to other authorita* 
tive knowledge ; they also can somehow be reconciled by the absence of difference of 
time and place and by devotion. Further, the Vedio texts themselves lay down clearly 
that the Prafkiti is one and that the Purusas are Vnany. Thus the text :~“ODe 
unborn is there who is red, black and white ; she goes one giving birth to many 
children. One unborn Purusa follows her enjoying ; another unborn Purusas gives 
her up, having enjoyables.^*—(Svetfisvatra Upanisad IV. 5). The aphorism under 
discussion explains only the meaning of this text. 

Inasmuch as the knowable, although destroyed in relation to one exists in rela* 
tion to another Purusa, the powers of seeing (consoiousness) and being seen (the know* 
able) are permanent, and the eternity of their conjunction is hereby explained. The 
author states the concurrence of the Agamis with this position :—‘As it has been 
said.’ The ‘characterized,’ i e , the qualities are in eternal conjunction with the selves 
(the AtmSs). Hence their conjunction with the characteristics, i. e., the phenomenal 
state of Mahat, <ko., is also eternal. Although the conjunction of the Mahat, Ao , with 
each one of the Purusas has an end, notwithstanding its having had no beginning, yet, 
the conjunction of all of them with the Mahat, <kc., has no end, as these are common 
to all. It is for this reason that the words used are ‘characteristics only.’ The 
author shows the generic qualities pervading all the phenomena of that class by using 
the word “only.” It is for this reason that although the oonjunction of ons Purui^ 
with one manifestation of the principle of Mahat has ceased to exist, the conjunctiop 
of another Purusa with another manifestation of the Mahat has not become a thing of 
the past. It has, therefore, been spoken of as ever-present (Nitya).—73. ^ 

SAtra 23. 
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W-Sva,of being owned, Svfttni of owning. irfRifh Saktyo^, of (he 
powers of both. ?TC:*r-Svar6pa, of the natures. Upalabdhi, the recogni¬ 
tion. ig: Hetu^, that brings about. Samyogali, conjunction. 


23. Conjunction is that which brings about the recognition 
of the natures of the power of owning and the capacity of being 
owned.—74. 
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VYA'A. 


This aphorism was composed for the piirp'\‘je of the explaining I he nature 
of conjunction. ‘Conjunction is that wlrch brings about the recognition of 
(the natures of the power ot owning and Ihe capacity of being owned/ The 
Turusa is the owner. ‘ The knowablo ' is whatever is owned. The former is 
conjoined to the latter for the purpose of knowing. The cognition of the 
knowable which follows from the conjunction is enjoyment. The knowledge, 
however, of the nature of the knower is emancipation. Conjunction, there¬ 
fore, ends vWhen it has caused knowledge. Knowledge is, therefore, called 
the cause of separation. Knowledge is the contradictory of ignorance. 
Therefore, ignorance is said to be the reason for conjunction. Here knowledge 
is not the cause of freedom (Moksa); because the absence of Ignorance itself, 
meaning as it does the absence of bondage, is freedom (Moksa). When know¬ 
ledge comes into existence, ignorance which is cause of bondage disappears, 
and with it the bondage which is caused thereby. It is for this reason that 
knowlelge, the seeing of the nature of things, is said to be the cause of Kaivalya 
(abs'-lute independence, standing alone.) 


And now what is this Ignorance fadarsan), this absence of knowledge? 
Is it a function of the qualities? Or is it the non-reproduction of the mind 
which after having shown all the objects to the Purusa has become late^Jt? 
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"That there should be absence of knowledge notwithstanding the presence of the 
knowable or the thing owned, is also unreasonable. Is it again the purposeful¬ 
ness of the qualities? Or, is it Nescience which has passed into the state of 
latency with its own appropriate mental state, and has become the seed whicli 
produces the mind appropriate to its own manifestation ? Is it again the 
manifestation of the potency of motion, on the potency of rest having expend¬ 
ed itself. It has been said on this subject, that the Pradh4na, the material 
cause of all manifestation, would become what it is not, if it tended only to 
rest, because in that case there would not be any manifestation into 
phenomena; nor Would it be what it is, if it were to remain in constant 
motion, because in that case, the phenomena would become eternal and never 
disappear. It is only when ic tends to both these states, that it can be called 
the Pradhana (the cause of manifestation) nob otherwise. The same considera¬ 
tions apply to any other causes that might be imagined. 

Some say that Ignorance (adarsana) is nothing but the power which 
manifests as knowing (darasana). As the text says, *The activity of the 
Pradh4na is for the sake of showing herself.* 

Others says that Ignorance (adarsana) i^ the characteristic of both the 
knower (Purusa) and the knowable, because the Purusa possesses only the 
power of knowing all that may be known, but does not know, before the 
setting in of manifestation; and the knowable possess only the capacity of 
causing all effects, bub is nob known at the time. Here this knowledge, 
though of the very nature of the knowable, stands in need of the incoming 
of the Purusa for its achievement, and is therefore a characteristic of the 
knowable. Again although it is not of the nature of the Purusa, yet depend-, 
ing as it does for its completion upon the illumination of the knowable 
Ignorance looks as if it were a characteristic of the Purusa. ; 

Some again say that Ignorance is seeing or knowing (darsana) only. , 

These are alternative conceptions of the teaching only. This mani^ 
foldness of alternative conceptions is the common ground for the conjuncbioii 
of the qualities with all the Purusas.. ‘ 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. - 

Thus then having described the cause of conjunction to be the achievement of 
the objects of the Puru and having further described the opnoomitant eternity of the 
Pradh&na as well as the cause of the conjunction common to all the Puru^ae^ - this 
aphorism was composed to explain the nature'of the conjunction which is not common 
to all the Purusaabut pertains only to the individual:—* Conjunction is the cause of 
the recognition of the nature of the power of owning and the capacity of being owned.’ 
Inasmuch as the knowledge is for his sake, the Purusa enjoying the benefits conferred 
by it, becomes its ownerand the knowable becomes ite Qwn (possession). This corre^ 
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IfttiOti of theirs bsiog determined as it is by the nature of the powers themselves* be* 

• eomea the cause of the recognition of their natures. It is this that is illuminated by 
the Commentary:—“The Purusa is the owner.“ On account of fitness only as such, 
he is conjoined with the knowable as its own by virtue of its fitness again. The rest 
is easy. 

Very well. The recognition of the nature of the seer is called emancipation 
(Apavarga) because by the instrumentality thereof one is drawn away from the con¬ 
junction. Perfect fre^om (Moksa), however, is not a thing which can be brought 
about by means of anything. It would, therefore, certainly fall short of perfect free¬ 
dom. For this reason he says:—Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused 
knowledge; the conjunction, that is to say, of the individual Puru a with the indivi¬ 
dual Will-to-be. Therefore, knowledge is called the cause of separation. 

But then how is it that the conjunction ceases with the attainment of knowledge. 
He says that Knowledge is the contradictory of ignorance, What thenl For 
this reason he says:—‘Ignorance, i.s , Nescience is said to be the reason for conjunc¬ 
tion. ‘ Further he illuminates the same meaningHere knowledge is not the cause 
of freedom (Mokra), <ko. ‘ 

Well, but knowledge may remove ignorance being contradictory thereto; how can 
bondage be removedJ For this reason he says :—‘ When knowledge comes into existence 
dso.’ The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moka^) is^the establishment of the self in 
its own nature, quite independent as he is of the Will-to be; and that the means 
whereby it is brought about is not knowledge, but the removal of ignorance. 

In order to establish the particular ignorance which is the cause of the conjunc¬ 
tion to all the Purusas, he now sets out the alternative forms of ignorance as such:— 

* And now what is, &o.* He suggests a theory:—‘ Is it a function of the qualities, &o,' 
The function of the qualities is their power of bringing about effects. It is by virtue 
of that that conjunction becomes the cause of creation (Samsara). 

Taking up the form of denying what seems to be implied he states the second 
alternative:—‘Or is it, <ko.* The meaning is that the mind by whom the objects, such 
as sound, Ac, and the mental manifestation of the distinction between the Purum and 
the Objective Existence are shown, is not born along with these states. He explains 
*the same:—‘ In its own knowability, that is, sound, &o., and the manifestation in the 
mind of the distinctive natures of the Puru;a and the essence of matter, the Pradhfina 
is active only so long as the two-fold knowledge has not been brought about. When 
the two-fold knowledge has been brought about it ceases to act/ This is another 
suggestion thrown out. 

Now he mentions the third alternative:—‘Is it again the purposefulness of the 
qualities.’ The meaning is that inasmuch as the effect always exists, enjoyment and 
emancipation which have to manifest in the future, exist though not predicable in 
the present. 

He suggests the fourth alternative in the same form of suggestive interroga¬ 
tion;—‘Or is it Nescience, &o.’ The suggestion is that it may be Nescience which 
the time of every creation goes into the state of latency of the Pradhfina having been 
drawn in along with ics own mind and then becomes the seed for the production of 
the same mind ty its own potentiality.' For this reason it is the residual potency of 
Nascience which is different from knowledge that is called Ignorance, 

He States the fifth alternative in the same form of a suggestive question:—‘ Is it 
jbhftt the potency of motion of the Pradhfina, the potency, that is to say, which is 
re6{K)nsible for inclining the Pradhfina towards the manifestation of effects, it 
essentialized on the potentiality of rest which lives in the Pradh&na and which con<* 
tn the continued sucoessive manifestation of the modifieation of equipoise, coming 
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to an endl He states the teaching of another school in support of the existence of 
these potencies:—* It has been said on this subject^’ by Uiose who deny the existence of 
the one only. The Pradhdna is that by which the world of modifications is created. 
If that Pradhdna always tend towards rest and never towards motion, then it 
cannot create any modification and must, therefore, become the contradiction of itself. 
If again it go on always moving and never tend to rest, then he says :—‘If It were 
to remain in constant motion, 

In some places the reading of both the words ‘sthiti’ and *gati,* is in the dative 
case. In that case the dative case and the word *eva’ are to be read as meaning 
same thing. If it did not go into the state of rest, then no modification would 
disappear ; and if a thing which exists does not disappear, it can never also re>appear i 
and thus there would be no modification. In this view nothing would ever be 
created, and thus there would be no Pradhdna. It is by motion and rest, 
both alternating, that this cause becomes Pradhfi,na, not otherwise. If only one of 
these alternative states were admitted then not only in the case of Pradbana, but in 
the case of other First Causes, such as Parabrahma, M^y&, atoms, &c., also the same 
h discussion would be relevent. These causes too would be no causes, if they were to 
remain in constant rest, because in that case they would not produce effects. They 
would similarly be no causes, if they were to remain in constant motion, because in 
that case, the modifications themselves becoming eternal, no necessity would remain 
for a cause. 

He states the sixth alternative again as a suggestive interrogation. *‘Soma say 
that ignorance is nothing but the power which manifests as knowing (dar ana). It is 
said in the case of the Prajapati vow,(Manu IV. 37.) ‘Do not see the rising sun.^ This 
signifies the mental mood which co-exists with and is responsible for the act of seeing 
not. So also in the case of ignorance too the denial of knowledge means that co-existent 
with the absence of knowledge, there is a power which takes its origin therein and 
which with the object of bringing about the knowledge termed enjoyment, <kc., joins 
the knower to the knowable. 

He cites a Vedic text in support of the same subject :—‘The activity of the 
Pradh&na is <&c.’ Grant that the Pradhana becomes active for the purpose of showing 
herself as the Vedic text says ; but it is not the power of knowing the nature of the 
self that becomes active. For this reason he says ;—‘The Purusa possessing the 
power of knowing all that may bn known, &o.* It is not the object of showing her* 
self that only sets the Pradhana into activity, beoause before the setting in of aotiTity, 
it could not be said whether it possessed the power of being seen. Hence it is the 
oapaoity of being seen that sets in activity. This the Vedio text says by implicatioii. 

This is the sixth alternative, that the power of seeing (knowing) depends upoto 
the PradhUna. Now he states the seventh altei native, whkh takes up the positiofli 
that the power of knowing depends ujjon both' ‘Ignorance depends upon both, 
Ignorance, , the power of seeing is the characteristic of hoth the Puru.^ and the 
l^owaUe. Such is the position of some {thinkers). 

This may be allowed wHh regard to the knowable, because all the powers ft 
as their substratum. We cannot, however, allow it with regard to the Purusa, The 
power of knowing has not the Purum for its substratum, because knowledge does not 
enter into the Purum to make a part of him. If it did, the Purusa would become 
changeable. (He would not remain the constant factor which he is always found to 
be in all mental phenomena). For thk reason he says :—^Here this knowledge, <ko.‘ 

Let it then be of the nature of the ‘knowable.’ In that case knowledge, being e; 
modffieatien of the constituent energy of the ‘knowable’ must also be un*mtolUgS!]Q^ 
by nature. It could not, therefore, perform the function of the knowing as a obarac- 
teristic of the knowable. The non* intelligent is not selMlluminating. For thti 
reason knowledge becomes a oharactertstio of ttie ‘knowable,’ oidy with iNrfiMsce ^ 
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i)he inodmiag of the knower, the self, the redeotion of ooaaoiousnesa thereio. This ia 
known by the act indicating the actor. 

Well but this too makes knowledge to be a characteristic of the knowable, not 
at the same time a characteristic of the Puru^^a too. For this reason he says :—‘Again 
although it is not of the nature of the Puru m, <ko.’ The essence of matter is certainly 
not of the nature of the Puru 5a. Still the incoming of the Purusa, t.e y the reflection 
of consciousness on which the act of knowing the knowable essence of the Will-to-be 
depends, makes it possible that the act of knowing be spoken of as it were to be an 
act of the Purusa, although not really so. This is the moaning. The characteristioa 
of the Will-to-be shine forth as the characteristics of consciousness, because conscious- 
heaa and the Will-to be appear to be one, on account of the Will-to be always carrying 
the reflection of consciousness along with itself. 


He now mentions the eighth alternative :—‘Some say that the seeing, t, e,, the 
knowing of sound, <&c., is itself ignorance, not that of the distinction between the 
Purusa and the Objective Essence. This is the same as that the power of seeing, 
although an authority for the perception of colour, is no authority for the perception 
of taste, <ko. This is the meaning. The cognitions of sound, <ko-, as pleasurable 
appearances, (kc., point to the conjunction of the knower and the knowable, because 
it is necessary for their achievement. 


All the alternative theories have been described. In order to accept the fourth 
alternative, he rejects all the others, because all the other alternative conceptions of 
the teaching of the Sankhya, being common to all the Purusas lead to the absence of 
variety of experience;—“These are the alternative conceptions of the teaching, 


Sfltra 24. 




freq Tasya, its. Hetuh, effective case. Avidy4, nesciouce. 

24. Nescience is its effective cause.—75. 

Isrw sTfffrr^ m 

i ?rpT Ji 

i i ?r3r 

*r%firar*Tj ii ii 
vyAsa. 

•The effective cause, however, of the conjunction of the individual conscious-* 
ness with its own Will-to-be is Nescience, which means the potency of the 
habit of unreal cognition. The Will-to-know, possessed as it is of the aroma 
of the habits of unreal cognition, does nob culminate into the knowledge of the 
which is the cud of its work, and thus having Still a duty to perform 
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comes back. When, however, ib reaches the culmination of its work, which 
is the attainment of the Purusa, its work is achieved, ignorance is gone, 
the cause of bondage no longer remains, and it does no longer come back. 

Someone ridicules this position by the story of the impotent husband. 
A foolish wife thus addressed her husband :—“ My dear, my sister has gob 
children. Wherefore have I none?*' He said bo her:—“I shall beget children 
unto thee when I am dead. ’* Similarly, this knowledge while in existence, 
does not cause the mind to cease from action ; what hope is there that it will 
cause cessation when suppressed ? Says on this subject a teacher very nearly 
perfect:—“Is not Moksa (freedom) the cessation of the Will-to-be itself and 
nothing else ? The Will-to-be ceases to act when the cause of ignorance no 
longer remains. The Ignorance which is the cause of bondage is removed by 
knowledge. Moksa (perfect freedom) then is only the cessation of the mind 
from its work. Wherefore then this mental confusion out of place 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

In order to establish the fourth alternative he introduces the aphorism:—‘The 
eifective cause, however, of the conjunction, &o.^ * Individual consciousness^:—The 
word Pratyak-ohetana in the text means consciousness which cognizes by reflex action, 
and as the conjunction which makes it possible is not common to all the Puru^as, and 
is the conjunction of one Pnruja with his own independent* Will-to-be, variety of 
experience is effected. (Hence the translation Individual Consciousness). 

He reads the aphorism:—‘Nescience is its effective cause/ But Nescience iar 
Unreal Cognition. It is due to the conjunction of consciousness with the indivi¬ 
dualized Will-to-be just as other experiences and emancipation are due to it. If the 
Will-to be is not conjoined to consciousness, there can be no existence for unreal 
cognition. How is it then that Nescience is the cause of any kind of cognition? For 
this reason he says:—‘ Which means the residual potency of Unreal cognition/ The 
Nescience of other creations drawn in with the mind in which it manifested, lives in 
the L^radhana in the shape of potential energy. The PradhAna, possessed as it is of 
the aroma of this potential energy, evolves out of itself, the Will-to-be of a particular 
Puru.^a, just as it was before. Similarly in the regular order of each creation preceding 
another. The order of creation being eternal no defeot arises in the theory. It is for 
this reason that the Purusa is not free at the time of each creation. For this reason 
he says:— The Will-to-be possessed as it is, <ko/ 

When, however, the knowledge of the Purusa reaches its end, then the cause of 
bondage in the shape of the residue of unreal oognition no longer exists, and it does 
not oome back. Fox this reason he says:—‘When, however, it reaches its oulmina* 
tioD, ko.* 

Here some nihilists ridicule this state oF absolute independenoe (Kaivalya) Isgr 
relating the story of the impotent husband. The author tells the story of the inoh 
potent husbandA foolish wife, Ac,” ‘‘Wherefore** in the translation stands for 
“with what object’* in the original. Object here stands for reason. Tbeobj^til 
an act is the reason of the action. 

The author shows the similarity with the story of the impotentSimilarly, 
Ae*’ This existing knowledge of the distinction between oonseiousness and th# ‘quali^ 
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ties’ does not cause mental cessation; what reason is there that highet desirel^ssness.> 
tne light of knowledge alone will make the mind to disappear after haying restrained- 
Wdlong with its residual potency'? The effect of something exists only so. long as the* 
cause itself exists. It does not remaiii in existence when the cause ceases to' exial/.^ 
He refutes this by quoting the reasoning of a teacher who agrees on this point:—‘Says 
op t^is subject a teacher, (fee;* * 

A teacher very nearly perfect though not altogether, is called Achdrpadevai '■ As 
io a perfect teacher Vayu (Vdyu Purana, LXIX..2) has described his qualities th\^;— 

‘^)ne is called an Ach^rya because he understands the meaning of the. teaching (Sastra) 
well, establishes one in right conduct also, and also himself keeps the right line of 
action;’ / > 

, Moksa^absolute freedom) is only the cessation of the Will-to-be after it l^as., 
achieved experience and the discrimination of the,distinction between the Purusa and 
(Objective Existence. It is not that the Will-to-be itself ceases to exist. T/he oeasittg' 
^,tl?.e Will-toknow from its work of causing experience and emancipation; although^ 
tne Will'to know, itself Jives on, follows immediately uppn its establishment in the, 
state of the Cloud of Virtue (Dharma Megha) which is the culmination of discrithi- 
dative knowledge. He illuminates the same:—‘The Will to-khow ceases to act when 
ignorance, which is the cause of bondage, is removed by knowledge. The 
knowledge (the cessation of the act of knowing) is brought about by higher desireless- 
ness. The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moksa) exists even though the Will-to know 
itself lives on.’ Having described the opinion of the teacher, he now gives his own:— 
‘JMoksa.then is only the cessation of the mind from its work.’'' - ^ . 

, But it has been said that when the act of knowing ceases the mind itself very 
soon ceases to exist. How is it then this brought about by knowledge ? For thic 
r^son he says:—‘Wherefore then this mental confusion quite out of place*?’ . The. 
copstruction ie as follows:—We may be taunted thus if we believe that knowledge is 
the direct cause of the cessation of the mind. We, however, lay down that discrimi¬ 
native knowledge becomes useful in establishing the Purusa in its own nature, when 
having reached the highest point, by the successive appearances of the higher and 
higher stages of the inhibitive trance, it comes to co-exist with the state of mental 
ces^tiion. How then have we laid ourselves out for a taunt?—75. 


•* Sdtra 2.5. 

^ Tad, its. AbhAvat, on account of dis ippearance. 

Sainyog&blvAvah, the disappearance, Ablidvah, of conjunction, 

H4nam, removal, fnj I’ad, that, ft; Dri.seh, of the knower. Xai-' 

VAlyain, abs'qlute freedom. 

25. Removal is the disappearance of conjunction on account'* 
of its disappearance that is the absolute freedom of the knower. 
—76. 
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removed has been described, as also what is 
led conjunction, the cause of the pain to be removed, together with the 
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reason of its existence. Removal has to be'discussed henceforward. ‘Removal: 
is the disappearance of conjunction brought about by its disappearance; that 
is, the absolute freedom of the knower. The meaning is that on the disappear- 
B^noe of the conjunction of the Purusa and the Will-to-be being brought about 
by the disappearance of ignorance, bondage is for ever removed, This is 
removal. This is the freedom of the seer (Purusa), It means his not getting 
mixed up again, i. not bfeing conjoined again with the ‘qualities.’ 

. VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


Having thus described two departments of the science, now he introduces th^ 
aphorism for describing the third :—‘The pain that has been removed is the future 
pain. Removal is the disappearance, <feo.’ Explains :-^‘The meaning is &c * Because 
there is disappearance of conjunction even in the state of the Great Latency (Mah% 
pralya), the words ‘-for ever * have been used. The removal is the cessation of p^ip. 
This shows that the object of the removal is the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusaj 
The rest is easy —76. ^ 

Sutra. 26. 


Viveka, of discrimination, Khy&tih, knowledge. 

Aviplavfl, undisturbed. Hflna, of the removal, Up&yah, the means. 


26. The means of the removal is discriminative knowledge 
undisturbed.—77. 

^ II R? II 

VYlSA. " ' 


Pain is removed on the removal of the cause of pain. In the removal 
X)f pam coi.sists the establishnient of the Purusa in its own nature. What 
them is the means of attaining the state of this lemoval of pain? *Dis- 
criminative knowledge undisturbed is the means of the removal.’ 

Discriminative knowledge is the recognition of the disbinctrnatures of 
.yie Purusa and the Essence of matter j^Sattva). This, however, remains shaky 
^sdong as false knowledge has not been removed. When false kngwled^e 
has its seed burnt up and thus becomes incapable of fruition^ tlwn the dirt 
of disturbing energy (Rajas) being removed, mental essence is in tfie state of 
.Jihe highest pprity aird. possesses the consciousness of the highest powers* ajid 
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in that state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination, free from; 
impurity. It is this discriminative knowledge undisturbed, that is the means- 
ot the removal. By this it is clear that the means of removal, the path of 
Moksa (absolute freedom), is the burning of the seed of false knowledge, so 
that it may not sprout again. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

The author introduces the aphorism, in order to describe the means of thcj 
removal, the fourth branch of the science:—-‘What then, (fee.* “Discriminative knoW' 
ledge, undisturbed is the means of removal.” Discriminative knowledge comes into 
existence by verbal and inferential cognition also. The knowledge so obtained does 
not remove the actual or potential outgoing energies of the mind. In the case of such 
discriminative knowledge they always return to action. It is with the object of 
excludiug the discriminative knowledge thus acquired, that the word ‘Undisturbed* 
is used. Undisturbed means ‘ free from false knowledge.’ Disturbance is false 
knowledge. This is the meaning. Discriminative knowledge should be obtained by the 
teaching which consists of verbal knowledge. It should then be established in the 
mind by reasoning. It should be carried to its highest limit of illumination by 
devoted attention for a long time without interruption and with reverence. Then 
does discriminative knowledge become direct- False knowledge is removed together 
with its residua. It becomes undisturbed. This is the means of removal. The rest 
of the Commentary is easy.—77. 

Silbra 27. 

JrfTT H u 

flPPT Tasya, hk wgwr SaptadhS, is seven-fold. jrFfT-ljfw: Pr4nta-bhfltnil^, 
final at each stage. iniT PrajilA, discrimination. 

27, His discrimiiiatiou becoming final at each stage, seven¬ 
fold.-78. 

subtt i i 
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, VYASA. 

“ Hia*' in whom discrimination has come up into consciousness, com^ideniT 
tion of attainments is sevenfold. “ Sevenfold,” i.e, of seven descriptions only 
is the coiHcious discrimination of tlie thinker when at each stage the mental 
notion ii rob further produced, on account of the removal from the mind of 
the dirt which constitutes the veil of impurity. This is as follows:—il) The 
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pain to bo removed is known. Nothing further remains to be known of it, 
(2) The causes of pain to be removed have been done away with. (3) Removal 
has become a fact of direct cognition by means of inhibitive trance. (4) The 
means of knowledge in the shape of discriminative knowledge has been 
understood. 

This is the four-fold freedom of conscious discrimination from external 
phenomena. The freedom from the mind itself is throe-fold. The Will-to-be haa 
done its duty. The ‘qualities* tending to become latent into their cause, disap* 
pear along with it, finding no support as they do, like stones rolled down from 
the edge of a hill-top. Nor once passed into latency, do they come back to life 
again, there being no object for it. In this state the Purusa, having passed 
beyond the limits of the relation with the ‘qualioies,* remains only the light of 
his own pure nature and is free. 

The Purusa who has seen successively these seven stages of discrimination 
is called ‘ adept** (kusala). He remains free and wise even when the mind is 
resolved into its cause, because he has passed beyond the sphere of the 'qualio 
lies.* 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes by the aphorism the nature of the finality of the perfeotiou 
of discriminative knowledge :•—* His discrimination becoming final at each stage is 
sevenfold.* Explains* His, <fco.* 

Ho in whom the disorimmation has just up into consciousness, is the Yogi, in 
whom the mental phenomenon is present at the time. 

His * consideration of attainments,’ means the sending baok of bis thought over 
the whole ground that has already been passed over. 

The veil of impurity of the mental essence is the same as dirt. When that b 
removed, and when consequently, * the mental notion is not further produced/ 
the outgoing energy of the notions due to the qualities of disturbance (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas) is no longer active, he reaches the final point in a stage of undisturbed 
disoriminative knowledge, This consciousness of discrimination of his is seven-fold, 
t. 0 ., q! seven descriptions only, The difference of descriptions of consciousness (s duc 
to the difference of its objects. 

The stages, i, 0 ., the states are spoken of as each becoming final, beonuse each as 
such reaches its ultimate and highest point. The ultimate and highest point ie thnt 
beyond which there is no point of Its culmination, The stages of consciousness 
of discriminative knowledge, each of which reaches its culmination, arc spoken of nc 
becoming final at each stage. 

Now he describes these seven stages, each reaching its own culmination ;— 
ns follows, 

Out of the four stages which are brought about by the effort of man, be iUustratee 
the first ;*--*The pain to be removed has been known.’ Whatever has its origin in the 
Pradhfina is certainly pain, by reason of the pains of consequenoe, anxiety am 
tion, and by reason of the oontrariety of the modifications of the qualities.* It has 
therefore, to be removed. It is that which has been known. Qe shows its finality;*^ 
'haothiiig further remains to be known of it, ^ . 
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. He QientionS t^ie, second stage:—* The causes.have been done away with.' 

He speaks of the finality;—‘Nothing more of them, &c/ ; j 

He mientions the third ;--*The reimoval which is brought about by inhibitiye 
trance, has been made' by me a fact of direct cognition, ascertained by internal per¬ 
ception, while. I am in* the state of Cognitive trance only. It is to be understood tha^ 
nothing further of it remains to be ascertained.'' ’ . 

He mentions the fourth“The means of removal in the shape of discriminative 
knowledge has been understood, a, has been brought into existence. It is to be 
utiderstood that there is nothing more of it to be brought into being. This is th6 
four-fold freedom of consciousness from external phenomena. Freedom means thei^ 
ending. The fact of their being the objects of human effort has been shown by their 
being external phenomena." 

Now he speaks of the freedom from the mind, which is brought about after the 
states brought about by human effort and which does not depend upon effort:—‘ The 
freedom from the mind is, however, three-fold** He mentions the first:—‘The Will-to- 
be has done its duty.’ The meaning is that it has achieved experience and emancipa¬ 
tion. He mentions the second ;—‘The qualities, &o.' He shows their finality :~ 
«*Nor once passed-into latency, <feo.* . • / 

He mentions the third :—‘In this state, &o. In this state the Puru?a eteh while 
ih life, is called free and wise; because this is his last birth. He says this:—‘The'. Bu^ 
rusa who has seen in succession these, <kc.' He says that this state is not dependent 
upon the mind;—‘He remains free and wise even when the mind is resolved into it& 
cause, because he has passed beyond the sphere of the qualities.'—78. 


Sfftra 28. 

' Yoga, of yoga. Anga, of the accessorie.s. Auusbh^nfi^^ 

by the sustained practice, Asuddhi, of impurity, Ksaye^ on the 

destruction. ITR Jfi&na, of wisdom. Diptih, the light. ^JTT A, roaehing 

up to. Viveka, of discrimination. Khy4teh, the knowledge^r, 


28. On tlic destruction of impurity by the sustained practic^ 
of theiaccessories of Yoga, the light of wisdom reaches up to discr^ 
'..roin^-tive knowledge*—79, 
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Discrirainitive knowledge becomes the means of removal, when achieved. 
There.can be no achievement) withonfc the adoption of-the means thereof. This, 
therefore, is taken up. “By the sustained practice of the accessories of Yoga is 
is impurity destroyed and then the light of wisdom shines up to discriminative 
knowledge:* ' 

’C The accessories of Yoga are eight, to be further named. By their sus*' 
tained practice is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition, which is ofHhe nature 
of impurity. Destruction means disappearance. When'that is destroyed, real 
knowledge is manifested. As the means of achievement are being practised 
more and more, so is the impurity being attenuated more and more. And as' 
more and mote of it is being de: 3 troyed, so also goes on increasing more and^ 
more, the light of wisdom following in the. wake of destruction. This increase: 
reaches its culmination in discriminative knowledge: This nieans that its” 
highest ciilmiinatioh is in the knowledge of the nature of consciousness and 
the ‘qualities.* 

The practice of the accessories of the Yoga is the pause of the separation" 
of impnrity, as the aXe is the cause of the separation of the piece of wood cut, 
off thereby. It is, however, the cause of the attainment of discriminativflk' 
knowledge, as virtue is the cause of happiness. It is not a cause otherwise. 

'Well, how many of the^e causes are there in the Teaching ? They have 
been said to be nine only as follows:—•A cause is said to operate in nine* 
ways:—As the cause of birih, of preservation, of ihanifestation, of modification^" 
of sequential cognition, of attainment, of separation,.of differentiation, of up¬ 
holding.’ - ‘ / 

Qf these the cause of birth : the mind is of knowledge. ^ 

. The sustaining cause : the achievement of'the objects of the. Furu^a is 6P 
the mind, as. food is of the bpdy, . . . , ^ . 

The cause of manife.station is as light is. the cause of the manifestation of 
eoloutr ; as also the knowledge of colour, . . , • f 
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The cause of change or rnodificafcion is, as for example, a different objecii 
of the mind. Or hre of the food that is cooked. 

The cause of sequential cognition is as the knowledge of smoke is of the 
knowledge of fire. 

The cause of attainment is as the practice of the accessories of Yoga of 
the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

The cause of separation is as the same of impurities. 

The cause of differentiation is as the goldsmioh is of gold. Similarly, as 
in the case of the one notion of the same woman, Nescience causes forgetfulness; 
anger makes it painful ; desire makes it pleasurable ; the knowledge of realities 
ihakes it indifferent, neither pleasurable nor painful. 

The cause upholding is as the body is. of the organs of sensation and 
action and vice versa ; the elements of the bodies and each of these mutually 
of all the others. So also the animals, men and gods each of the others. Thus 
there are nine descriptions of causal operations. The^e are to be applied to 
other objects also as may be. As to the practice of the accessories of Yoga they 
operate as causes in two ways only. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Now then having described the four departments of the science, and seeing that 
the discriminative knowledge which as the means of removal falls within these depart¬ 
ments, has not been achieved like cow’s milk, <feo., (which although existing in the 
udders, is not obtained until it is drawn out) and further seeing that this cannot be 
aohiev^ without employ ing some means, he goes on to describe the means;—‘Discrimi¬ 
native knowledge becomes the means, 

Here shows by the aphorism in what way does the means of knowledge operate 
as a cause of discriminative knowledge. ‘On the destruction of impurity, <ko.’ The 
accessories of Yoga destroy impurity by operating as may be along visible and invisible 
lines. It should be understood that the five branches of Untrue cognition are s^ken 
of here as indicative of virtue and vice also, because they too are of the nature of 
impurities, being as they are the causes of life-state, life-experience and life-period. 
The rest is easy. 

A cause is seen operating in more ways than one. In what does the practice of 
Yoga operate as the cause? For this reason he sayg 

‘The practice of the accessories of Yoga, &o.’ The cause of impurity being re¬ 
moved, means that it separates impurity from the essence of the Will-to-be. He gives 
an illustration:—‘As the axe, The hatchet separates the tree to be out from the 
root. 

Further, having separated the essence of the Will-to-be from impurity, it leads 
It to the attainment of discriminative knowledge, as obedience to law is the means of 
the attainment of happiness. Similarly is the practice of Yoga accessories the means, 
of the attainment of discriminative knowledge. There is no other way in which the 
cause operates. He says:^—‘It is the cause of attainment. Inasmuch as it is 

said that there is no other way in which it operates, he puts the question, How many 
are the ways of operation altogether? He answers: ‘They are nine only.^ He 
enumerates them by a verse:—‘Birth, preservation, &o.’ Now be illustrates tbemt 

cause b! birth, dto.’ The mind operates to bring knowledge from the state of 
being nnpredtcable Into the state of present existenee; it is, therefore, the eause of the 
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hwtb of koAwle(}g«^ The fulfilBw»t ol ihei pmrpose of the Purusa ia the ^use of th^ 
piresecvation oi the mmxi, Born of the prmciple ol ^oieai« the mind k preserved aa 

as it hm not fulfilled both the objeots of the Puru^a. Whei^ however,^ both the 
ohjeete of the Purusa have been fulfilled^ it. k no longer preserved an such. For thk 
reason the non achievement of the objeeta of the Purui^a k the oauee of the preserver 
tion of the mind, after it. has been born out of its cause. He gives an illustration:— 
♦As food of the body. ^ 

Manifestation means the placing of an object under certain conditiowi. so that 
thi^ may help in the act of perception either b^ vmm of the senses or b^. the act of 
the mind itself; as light k the cause of the manifestation of colour. 

The cause of change or modification of the mind k an object other than that 
which has> possession of the mind at the time^ So goes the stoiry. Mrika^du was 
sitting with hk mind entranced. He heard the fifth note of the musieal scale ecdtted 
by a cree^r that was ripening. He at once opened hia eyes» and what did he see^ 
'Ihe fair and youthful nymph Pramloqha. The sight, of her beauty drew away bk 
mind from the object of his then mental appUcation, and his mind became attaohed le 
beji\ He gives an illustration of this;—* As fire is of the things eooked. ’ When raw» 
the; psj:ti(^es of ricCt <ka., are so close, as to make them hard to be separatcii. By coohr 
iug a change k introduced. The particles become loose. Fire operates as the cause 
of change,^ that is, of the introduotion of softness instead of hardness^ 

It is only the knowledge of an existing object that is brought about by seq^uen* 
tial cognition. The knowledge of smoke is the cause of the knowledge of fire. Know* 
ledge is that which is known. The knowledge of fire here means the knowledge which 
is the same as fire, the mental idea of fire. This is the mean mg. It is by sequential 
cognition that it operates as the cause of the knowledge of fire existing in the present 
as the thing to be known. 


It is natural with causes to pass into effects; but for some reason, they seixm^ 
times do not pass into that state. Take, foi* example, water. It, k the nature al 
water to flow downw^ards when poured on a, higher level. But 041 embankment may be 
made to check its downward fiow. The same k the case here. The essence, oi the 
Will-tP-be is by nature pleasing and luminous. It is natural for it to reach the state 
oi happiness and discriminative knowledge. It, however, does not reach that state 
Spmelvjw by reason of being checked in its operations by vice (adharraa) or by inertia 
(tamaa). That check is removed by virtue or by the practice of the. accessories pf 
Yoga. Its operations thus become unhampered; it reaches tha^ states being its natur^ 
producer. As will be said:—^There is no operative cause to set tba Prakf;itis into 
aotko; but it pierces through the impediments like the busbaiudmam ’-^iv. 3.^ Xt k 
thus* that tha practice of. the accessories of Yoga k said to operate* as the cause of the 
attehunent ol discrimmative kno-wledga With reference, hawever,^ to another elket 
lowev down^ it k described, as the cause of separation Thus he says The, cause of 
eeparation. k aS|^ Aa’ 

Xfow he describes the cause of differentiation:—* The cause of diffbrentiation (s as 
the goldsmith of the gold. ’ Gold is both different and not different from wristlets, ear- 
rin^.a^nX armieta It k different when k k necessary ta point out the diff^enoe; not 
different when it is not desired to point out the difference. Thus it is diffenent from 
the ear-rings. The goldsmith, howeveti who makes wrktlets, makes them from gold 
which is not other than the goki of the eair-yingK therefore, becomes the oause of 
introduoting another differential altogether into the otherwise quite identical goldi 

tiler^re, the eause o# differentia tioo. * 


Similarly is fire the cause of the differentiation of things that are cooked. It ill. 
desoribed abene as the oausci ol ino((Bficadttoik What is mtended to basw 
there is that the diffei;eim between cooked and raw rice,, as the chaiMterktjnsi of the 
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same qualified thing, is not intended to be conveyed; and therefore oven though the 
tv^o characteristics are born and disappear respectively, the thing qualified remains the 
same in both conditions, ft is not possible to say that the thing qualified has become 
quite another thing. It is for these considerations that fire is only spoken of as the 
Cause of modification. There is no overlapping. 

The meaning is not to be understood to be that different arrangement is the 
cause of differentiation, because in that case the goldsmith in the text will be quite 
out of place. 

Having in the beginning described the cause of differentiation in the outside 
world, now be describes the operation of the same with reference to the mind:— 
Similarly as in the case of a single notion about one woman, (Pc Nescience consists 
in the cognition of lovability, <feo., in a damsel. When this nescience is coupled with 
forgetfulness (moha) one becomes stupid, that is full of sjupid imaginings. ‘Maitra is 
a very fortunate man to possess such a jewel of a wife. I am unfortunate not to 
possess her. In the same way the notion of the same woman in the mind of a co-wife 
causes aversion and consequent pain. Similarly, the notion of the same woman in 
the mind of the husband Maitra causes attachment and consequent pleasure. The 
knowledge of the realities thereof consists in the recognition of tho fact that the body 
of the woman is after all nothing but skin, muscle, fat, bone and mucus ; and that it is 
naturally impure on account of the place t>f its fecundation and the seed which 
grows into it. This knowledge in the mind of the wise becomes tho cause of the idea 
that it is neither pleasurable nor painful ; and thus it becomes tho cause of desireless- 
ness. 

The cause of upholding :—Tho body is the upholder of the power of sensation 
and action. These powers again are the upholders of the body. The five forces of 
Pr4na, <ko., are the manifestations of the common energy of these powers. The body 
dies in their absence. Similarly, muscle and the other portions of the body support 
each other in life. Similarly, are the elements of Pi ithvi, &o., the supporters of the 
bodies of men, of Yaruna, Sun, V4yu and those that live in tho Chandraloka 
The elements further support each other in life. The Prithvi having the five quali¬ 
ties of odour, taste, colour, touch and sound, all the five elements are present therein 
supporting and supported by each other ; as also four in tho Apas, three in the Tejas, 
in tho Vayu. Tho animals, men and gods also exists supporting each other in life. 
But how can they be the supporters of each other, seeing that they are not related to 
each other as the container and the contained. For this reason he says:—‘They live 
for each other, &o.^ The body of man is sustained by the materials supplied by the 
bodies of beasts, bird, deer, snakes and vegetables. Similarly, the bodies of tigers and 
others of the same class are supported by the bodies of men, beasts, and deer, Ac. 
Similarly, the bodies of beasts and deer, <kc., are supported by vegetables, &c. Simi¬ 
larly, the bodies of gods are supported by the sacrifices of goats, deer, clarified butter 
and Piirod4,sa, <kc., offered by men as also by means of the accessories of sacrifice, 
branches and stones, &o. Similarly, the gods also support men by giving them the 
objects of their desires and by causing rain, &c. Therefore do they live for each 
other. The rest is easy.—79. 

Sfitra 29. • 

II II 

Yama, restraint, fjnTJT Niyama, observance. WWH Asana, posture. 
PrAp&y^ma, regulation of breath. PratyShAra, abstraction. vnrJIT 

DhAranA, concentration. virfH DhyAna, meditation. SamAdhi, trance. 

(All these). Asfau, eight. sjrjpfSr AngAni, the apceesories. 
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29. Restraint, Observance, Posture, Regulation of breath 
(Prfi.nfi.yaina), Abstraction, Concentration, Meditation and Trance 
are the eight accessories of Yoga.—80. 

l ^ II H 

VYiSA. 

The accessories of Yoga are now*determined. ^'Resbraint, We 

shall now describe their nature and practice in order. 

vAchaspati’s gloss. 

Now the author determines the accessories of Yoga with the object of determin¬ 
ing their number more or leas. ‘ The accessories of Yoga, <fec.* 


‘Restraint, &o.’ Practice, desireleasness, faith, energy, (fee., are by their very 
nature to be understood ds falling under these wherever they may properly fall, not aa 
independent means.—80. 

Sfibra 30. 


Tatra, there, Ahimsa, Abstinence from injury. HriT Satya, 

veracity, Asbaya, abstinence from theft, Brahmacharya, conti¬ 
nence. Aparigraha, Abstinence from avarioioiisness, all these, mn: 

YmAh, are the restraints. 

30. Of these the restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(AhirnsA); Veracity; Abstinence from theft; Continence; Absth 
nence from avariciousness.—81. 



I ?Rsrf5nn^!nv 

irox jRrrfi 5r?!n 

?f*TR«n^^T^RreTwf^^ i i irmsrv’ 

?r«n 5 t ^aj^rr 

«ims II ^o II 

VYASA. 


Of these, abstinence from injury is the nob causing of pain to any 
living creature in any way at any time. The restraints and observances that 
follow have their origin in it. They are meant to achieve it, They arc 
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thought with the object of teaching it. They are taken up with the object 
of Dendeiing the light of its Appearance purer. J^nd so it has been said 
As the Brfthmana goes on undertaking many a vow of restraint and obser¬ 
vance^ he goes on turning away from the sins committed on account of for¬ 
getfulness, and having their origin in injury caused to others (HimsA); and by 
so doing he goes on rendering the AhimsA itself purer and purer. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in accord with facts. 
Speech and mind corresponds to what has been seen, heard and inferred 
as such. Speech is uttered for Jbhe purpose of transferring one’s knowledge 
to another. It can only be said to have been employed for the good of others 
and not for their injury, if it is not deceptive, confused or barren iu know¬ 
ledge. If, however, it proves to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as such, it is not truth; it is a sin only. By this outward appeatance, 
this is a facsimile of virtue, and one gets into painful darkness. There¬ 
fore, let every one examine well and then litter truth for the benefit of all 
living beings. 

Theft is making one's own unlawfully of things belonging to others 
Abstinence from theft consists in the absence of the desire thereof. 

Continence is the restraint of the hidden power, the power of 
generation. 

Absence of avariciousness is the non-appropriation of things nob 
one's own, consequent upon seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the collection, preservation and destruction of goods. These 
are the restraints. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Ha^og enumerated the aoeeesSrieti of Yoga as the restraints and observances, 
<bo., now he enumerates the re^itraints by iotroduoing the aphorism : Uiese abstin- 

.epoe from injury, &o.’ The restraints are abstinence from injury, <feo. Now describes 
alMtfl^oe fwm injury as an accessory of Yoga‘ Not causing of pain, Ac., Qualified 
such Ahimsa: The restraints and observances that follow; Ac.’ 

‘Have their origin in it’:—the other restraints and observances when performed 
without observing the vow of causing no pain are, as it were, not performed; because 
mthftt case they are quite useless. The practice is resorted to only for the nurnoae ol 
achieving Ahimsa. ' 

If Ahiin^ is the root pf all those that follow, how is it that they are meant for 
aehleving rt? For this reason he says :-They are taught with the object of teaohinlf 
It’ The raeauing is that aohievemeut here refers to knowledge, not to birth. 

Let that be. But if the following restraints and observances are for the purttOM 
of giving a knowledge of Ahimsa, then they are of no use; because that knowlWeis 
obtain^ from the other sources. For this reason ho says:—‘For the purpose of 
rendering the light of its appearance purer.’ The meaning is that if the following 
Ahimsa would remain impure on account of the existence of' 
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He mBntiotiti the coneurrenee ol the Ag^mle ^Hh this: - ^And so it has been 

said.^ 

Now he describes the nature of truth :—^^‘Word and thought being in accord 
with faets.’ NeiLt he desctihes the nature ot the faets-'What has been heard, seen 
and inferred as such.’ , 

Otherwise it would not be truth. He describes this with reasoning. Speech is 
uttered with the object of ‘transferring one’s thoughts to another ; that is, for the 
purpose of creating in the other minds a knowledge similar to the knowledge Biisting 
in the mind of the speaker. For this reason, if it is not deceptive, <ko. For example, 
Yudhis^hira was questioned by DronAoh&rya with reference to the death of his son. 

My dear, your wealth is truth, is Aswatthdm^ dead'l His answer was, ‘Ht is true 
that Aswatthflmll is dead” but he thought at the time of the death of Aswatth&.mS, 
the elephant, and not the sou of Drona. This was merely a reply in the terms of the 
question. It did not transfer to the mind of Drona what was in the mind of Yudhia* 
^hira. The knowledge in Yudhis^^hira’s mind was that the elephant was dead, and 
this he had obtained by the sense of his sight* The knowl^ge however, that was 
transferred to the mind of Drona was that his son was dead. This is deceptive 
knowledge. 

‘Confused speeches’ is that which is born from confusion. The confusion may 
exist at the time of speaking, or, at the time of Ascertaining the object of knowledge* 

Barren in knowledge is that which carries no information. As for example, 
the knowledge of barbarians carries no impression of the objects of knowledge to the 
mind* It also means the speech which may be objeotlessi Suoh speech is not desir- 
able to utter. In ibis case, even though the knowl^ge of the speaker is transferred 
to the mind of the hearer, yet it is not as it were transferred, fc^use it is u^leeii» 

Suoh speech also must be uttered for the good of Others. If not so uttered, 
It is only the semblance of truth, not truth. For this reason he says;*-—‘It can only 
be said to be employed, <ko.’ 

" ‘If, however, it proves injurious to living beings, <ko.’ Take, for example, the 
case of a man who has taken the vow of truth, being asked by a gang of robbers if 
the caravan they be in pursuit of had passed that way. He has seen it passing that 
way and says go. This utteranctf of his even though technically truth, is not so in 
reality, as it tends to the injury of others. The rest is easy. 

He now describes theft, because the abstinence from any act depends upon the 
understanding of the nature of the act. ‘Theft is the making of things, <ko.* The 
object is to indicate the general by the particular. 

Inasmuch as the functioning of speech and body depends upon the mind, the 
mental modification is mentioned here as the principal factor:—‘Absence of the desire 
thereof.^. 

Next he describes the nature of continenoeness:—‘The restraint of the hidden 
power:’ The words “ hidden ^wers, ” are used to signify that the mere noii«Use of 
the organ is not continence. The desire of seeing and speaking to women and* 
embracing them as the seats of Cupid is also incontinence. The meaning is that the 
other sensations tending towards that are also to be checked. 

He desoribes the nature of abstinence frcm avaricious Absence of avaviobus- 
ness, d^o.’ Here the defects of attachment has been; described. Attaohment inorealseB. 
in obnseqtieDDe of the repetition of enjoyment, as also the deftness of' the powera 
in their functioning. 

The defect of injury also has been described, No enjoyment is possible without 
causing injury to others, . 
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Absenoe of avarioiousness is the not making one’s own of objects, inasmuch as 
their possession originates in undesirable means if they are not sanctioned by the 

Astras and are obtainable without effort even; and because there is evil done even in 


the preservation of possessions, that are obtained even in accordance with the Sd.stras. 

—81, 


Sfltra 31. 




J4ti, life-state. Desa, space, qrm Kd,la, time. Samaya, 

circumstance. Anavachchhinn&h, not limited by. S&rva- 

bhaumah, uiiiversU. MaUS»vrat\m. tiie great vow. 

31. They are the Great Vow, universal, and not-limited 
by life-state, space, time, and circumstance. (Samaya).—82. 
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II II 
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And 4hese are ‘the great vow, universal, not-limited by life-state, space, 
time and circamatance.’ . 

Of these, abstinence from injury is limited to life-state, as for example, 
the injury inflicted by a fisherman is limited to fish alone, and to none else. 
The same is limited to space, as for example, in the case of a man who says to 
himself, "I shall nob injure at a sacred place. ” The same is limited to time, 
as for example, in the case of a man who says to himself, “ I shall not cause 
injury on the sacred day of the Chaburdasi, (the fourteenth) of the lunar fort¬ 
night. ” 

The same in the case of a man who has given up the three injuries, 
is limited by circumstance, as for example, when a man soys bo himself, “I 
shall cause injury only for the sake of gods and Br&hmans and nob in any 
other way.” Or, ds for example, injury is caused by soldiers in battle alone 
and nowhere else. The restraints of Ahitnsd and the others always practised 
without being limited by life-state, time, space and circumstance. Universal 
ts that which pervades all conditions of life, every where, always; and is no¬ 
where out of place. They are called the Great Vow, > 
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VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

They have been described in general. Now he introduces the aphorism in order 
to describe how they are to be observed by the Yogis. ‘And these, They are 

called Universal, because they are known in all states, described as life-state. <feo.’ Inas¬ 
much as it is said that the restraint of AhimsA and the others are to be practised, the 
same limitations are to be considered as applicable in the case of other restraints 
• 0.—82. 

Sfttra 32. 


Saucha, cleanliness Santosa, contentment^ rn: Tapah, puri¬ 
ficatory action WTWR SvAdhy4ya, study. Isvara-pranidbAnani, 

the making of God, the motive of all action, Niynm&b> obser¬ 


vances. 

32. The observances are Cleanliness, Contentment, Purifica¬ 
tory action, study and the making of the Lord the motive of all 
action.—83. 

^n>5|srT^f^^«iT5TT^f?n i rnit i wsi' ^ f^^Tc^snfw# 

^ i ^?rTf5r %«rf 

ifhT^R»rNwP5i5 ii ^ 5Rr; stc?T^Rr<TTf^- 

ii ii 

VyASA, 

Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of 
Isvara the motive of all actions, are the observances. 

Of these, Cleanliness is external when brought about by earths and water, 
&c., and consists in the eating of pure things, &c. It is internal when it con¬ 
sists in the washing away of impurities of the mind. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of the necessaries of 
life ttian one already possesses. 

Purificatory action consists in the endurance of the pairs of opposites. 
Th# pairs of opposites are such as the desire to eat and the desire to drink ; 
heat and cold ; standing and sitting ; the absence of speech (KfLs5.ha Mauna) 
and the absence of facial indications (Ak&ra Mauna), It also includes such 
Vows as the fasts of Ch&ndr&yana and Santapana, &c, so far as necessary. 

Study is the reading of the sciences of liberation (Moksa), or the repeti¬ 
tion of the Pranava,^the syllable Aum. 

The making of Isvara the motive of all actions, means the doing of all 
actions to fulfil the purpose of that Great Teacher. It is with reference to 
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this state that the following has hmi^ said:—^Lying down on a bed or 
seated or wandering along a road, ever given to Yoga, with the network of the 
sir^ to be restrained, removed,,eonsciou,sof the destruction of the seed of ref>eat- 
ed births,^ he shares the joys of immortality/' 

Then is the undferstanding of the individuat self and the absence of obe^ 
tacles. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

He describes the observances of Cleanliness, <feo. 

“Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of God 

the motive of all actions are the observances,.“ He explains these:—“Cleanliness 

is, Ac." The first *et cetera' means such things as cowdung plaster and other similar 
things. Pure things are such as the urine of the cow,^ and barley, Ao., which purify 
the body by removing impurities. The word ‘et cetera* in connection with the eating 
of purifying things means the limitation of mouthfuls in size and number, &o.* Instead 
of speaking of the purity caused by eating, &c., of purifying things, the words used 
here are only eating, Ao., tbinga It is to be understood that the effect is meant by 
the mention of the oause. 

Mental impurities are pride,, jealousy, vanity, <kQ. Mental purity oonsists in 
their removal. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to possess more than is necessary for the 
presefyation of life, It should be added that this is because the appropriation of things 
not one’s own has already been given up. 

The absence of facial indications which let into the secret of one's mind, is the 
Qpntrol of one's self, so as not to transfer the thought at random^ Absence of speech 
is the ordinary holding of the tongue. 

The sins to be restrained are the causing of injury to others, lying, &o., which 
witt be described later. They also include doubt and Untrue cognition. Next des¬ 
cribed the sequence, on becoming purified by this much. 

Further these restraints and observances are described in the Visnu Pur&na 
(VI. 7 36 37);—“Let the Yogi practise continence, harmlessness, truthfulness, absti- 
and non-oovetousnesa without desire of fruit; and let him make his mind gradually fit 
nenoe from theft for progress. He should also apply himself to study, cleanliness, 
and purificatory actions and oontentmeat; and let his mind rest upon the Parabrahma. 
These are the restraints and observances five each. When practised with desire they 
secure special firuit. To those who have no desire for fruit, they secure libera¬ 
tion. “—83. 

SCltra 33. 

ftro Vit^rka,, Qf the thoughts of sin. H&dhane, on the troubling o£ 

llftu^,Pratipak.8a, to the contrary. Bh&vanam, habituation. 

331 Upon thoughts qf sin troubling,, habituation to the con¬ 
trary,—84 

Hiewine tkvsS w ^ imc i sw- 
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«winf? ^fti^a.11 ?? ii 

vyAsa. 

When during the practice of the restraints and observances sinful 
thoughts give trouble, the mind is to be habituated to the contrary ideas. 
When thoughts of the sins of causing injury to others and other sins appear 
in the mind of this devotee of wisdom, such as, *I shall kill the evil-doer/ 
*^1 shall tell lies,* ‘I shall appropriate this man's wealth,' ‘I shall spoil this 
man’s wife/ ‘Why should I not possess the things which this man possesses/ 
when he ia touched by the high fever of these sins, which tend to push him 
along the wrong path, he should habituate himself to think upon the contraries 
of such sins. He should entertain such ideas as these:—Being burnt up as I am 
in the fires of the world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga, giving as 
it does protection to all living beings. W’ero I to take up the sins, having once 
given them up,I should certainly be a dog in my conduct. As the dog licks up 
his own vomit, so should I be acting, if 1 were to take up again what 1 have 
once given up/ This should be aftplied to other aphorisin.s also. 

VACHASPATl'S GLOSS. 

There are many obstacles in the way to good things Thus obstruction being 
possible, the aphorism teaching the remedy thereof is introduced ;—When these res¬ 
traints and observances, <kc.' The aphorism is, ‘Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habi¬ 
tuation to the contrary.' In the Commentary explaining the sins there is nothing diffi¬ 
cult to understand.—84. 

SAtra 34. 

11 II 

Vitark&h, the thoughts of ain (are). HimsAdaya^, the causing 

of injury to others and rest. |!?T Rfita, done. wiRn EArita, caused to be done^ 
AnumoditAh, and permitted to be done, whr Lobha, desire. iRhar 
Krodha, anger. Moha, ignorance. PArvak&h, preceded by. ijj Mridu, 

slight. ITRT Madhya, middling, ^nfvrmwr: AdbimatrA^, and intense, Du^kha, 
pain, AjftAna, unwisdom, snwwr Ananta, infinite, nwr Phala, result, fruit. 

Resulting in an infinity of pain and unwisdom. ffW Iti, thus, 
nerav Pratipakfa, to the contrary. Bh&vanam, thinking. 

34. The sins are the causing of injury to others and the 
rest. They are done, caused to be done and permitted to be done; 
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tliey are preceded by desire, anger and ignorance; they are slight, 
middling and intense; their result is an infinity of pain and unwis¬ 
dom ; thus comes the habit-of-thinking to the contrary.—86. 
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Of these the causing of injury to others:—It is of three descriptions 
thait which is done, that which is caused to be done and that which is per¬ 
mitted to be done. Each again is three-fold Prompted by desire of gain, 
as in the case of one who desires to obtain flesh and skin; prompted by anger 
as in the case of a man who has received some injury; done through ignorance 
■of the real nature of an act, under the impression that the act proposed is a 
virtue. 

©esire. anger and ignorance are again three-fold, slight, middling aad 
intense. Thus there are twenty-seven modifications of injury caused to 
others. 

Mild, middling and intense are again three-fold each; Mild-mild, Mid- 
dling-mild, and Mild-intense. Also Middling-mild. Middling-middling; and 
Middling-intense. Also Intense-mild, Intense-middling, and Inteftke-intense 
Thas injury is bf eighty-One descriptions. 
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This again becomes infinite on account of rule (niyama), option (vikalpa), 
and conjunction (samuchchaya). Similarly should this be applied to untri^th* 
fulness, &c. 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that thesh immoral ten¬ 
dencies cause an infinity of pain and untrue cognition. This means that 
pain and unwisdom are the unending fruits of these immoralities, and that in 
this idea lies the power which causes the habit of the contrary trend of 
thought. 

Further more the injurer first overpowers the strength of the victim; 
then gives him pain by blows from weapons; then takes his life even. 

Now as a consequence of overpowering strength, his intelligent and non- 
intelligenb rneans of enjoyment lose the power of causing enjoyment. By 
causing pain he suffers pain among animals, earth-bound disembodied spirits, 
&c., and in hell. By taking life he lives every moment in a state of waning 
life. He is so much troubled that he prefers and longs for death; and yet, 
inasmuch as the effects of pain must run their course, he somehow lives on. 
And if somehow these acts of injury be mixed up with virtue, be is full of 
enjoyment but short-lived. 

These observations may also be applied to untruthfulness, &c., as far as 
may be. Thus making himself familiar with undesirable consequences of 
these sins, he no longer allows his mind to rest over evil acts. The habitua¬ 
tion to the contrary tendencies becomes the cause .of removing the sins. 
When these become characterised by non-productivity, then power caused by 
them becomes, to the Yogi, the indication of his success. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

These sins having different natures, modes, character is tics and fruitSi^ and et^oh o| 
these being an object of habituation to the contrary tendency, he now describes them 
by the aphorism, with the object of describing the nature of the contrary tendency:— 
‘The sins are the causing of injury to others, &o.* Explains:—‘Now as the injury, 
<ko.' Rule (niyama) and untrue cognition and their oombinationa oo-exist with the 
sins of injury, Ac., on account of the infinity of differentiation among living beungs. 
Then, vice causing the intensification of inertia, arises unwisdom also, whioh is noth¬ 
ing more than the four classes of untrue cognition. For this reason they fruotily as 
unwisdom also. Thus the thought of their fruition as an immensity of pain and unwis¬ 
dom is also an habituation to the contrary tendency. The author renders the same 
contrary tendency clearer. ‘First overpowers the strength, ue,, his activity, the free 
motions of the body of the victim, that is the apimal, <ko., tp bp killed.’ By binding 
to the sacrificial pillar the animal loses the light of his life. The rest is very plajn. 

The restraints and observances have been described. The removal of their ten- 
denoiea by means of the habituation to the contrary tendency has also been described. 
There being thus no obstacles left, now be describes the indications of the success of 
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these praotloea. By kooving these the Yogi having attained what he has undertaken, 
tmrnf towards the work which is yet to be done. For this reason he says When 
these become oharacterized, <kc. ’—85. 

Sdtra 36. 

Abim3&, the habit of -not causing injury, nf^csitrr^ Pratia^hAyAm, 
on the oonhruiatiou of. Tat, his. Sannidhau, in presence. I’tFVTnt 

VairatyAga^ giving up of hostilities (pum) (%k). 

35. (The habit of) not-chusing-injary being confirmed, 
hostilities are given-up in his presence.—86. 

?r?j«rr \ i ii ?<i h 

VYASA. 

As for example all living beings give up their hostilities in his pre- 

senco. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The horse and buffalo, the rat and cat, the snake and mongoose, and others being 
natural enemies of each other, give up their animosities, by following the tendencies 
of the mind of the revered one, whose habit of not causing injury is confirmed_86. 

Slitra 36. 

T^«nWT55RrgR[^ll U 

’WU Satya,^ of veracity. JtfpUtSTUT^ Pratis^hAyAm, in the confirmation of. 
fiR9T KriyA, of action, qjw Phala, of fruition. Mimurei^ A.srayatvam, the 
dependence of. 

36. Veracity being confirmed, action and fruition become 
dependents.—87. 

singOf^ i ii n 

vyAsa. 

' Be virtuous.' This being said the object of the benediction becomes 
virtuous. ‘Go to heaven,’ he attains the heavenly state. His speech becomes 
effective. 

vAchaspati’s gloss. 

Action signifies virtue and vice which are the results thereof and their fruition 
eonsists in heaven and hell. They become dependents upon him: they to live in 
him. They oomo into existence by the speech of the master. He illustrates the 
dependence of action‘ Be virtuous.’ Illustrates the dependence of fruition‘Oo to 
heaven.' “Effective” means “unchecked. ”—S7. ” 

SAtra 37. 

II II 

Asteya, of not stealing. PratifthAyAm, in the confirmation 

of. W Sarva, ofall. Ratna, jewels.UpasthAnam, the approaph- 
ing. him pf, , 
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37. (The habit of not-stealing being confirmed, all, jewels, 
approach him.—88. 

vyAsa. 


Jewels approach him fuom all quarters. 

vAchaspati’S gloss. 


This is easy.—88. 


SOtra 38. 


II M 

Brahmacharya, of Brahmacharya; continence. PratisfhA- 

y&m, in the confirmation, ifhr Virya, vigour, L&bhah, gaining; obtaining, 

38. Continence iDeing confirmed, vigour is obtained.—89. 

wHwnsng* ii ?c ii 

vyAsa. 


By whose attainment, the Yogi perfects his attainments unchecked, and 
having attained the power becomes capable of imparting knowledge to 

lAAt*nArci 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

^ Vigour ifi power by attaining which, being unchecked, t.e., without giving way 
to obstacles, the Yogi perfects, that is, lays by the store of Atiimft, &o. 

Having attained the power :—When he is possessed of the eight attainments 
known as Tara, <ko., and having other names as Uha, <ko. 

Learners are the disciples of the Yogi. Knowledge means the Yoga which is an 
accessory of the Yoga. He becomes capable of teaching Yoga.—89. 

Sfilra 39. 

'sisrnsqgx n II 

Aparigraha, of non-covetousness. Stbairye, in the confirmation. 

^TPir-«Kif?n Ja.nma-kathamtd, of the how of births. Sambodhah, the 

knowledge. 

39. Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of- ' 
tbe-how of births.—90. 


3r?JW»«i?rr i 

WW5 H II 

vyAsa. . > ' 

Non-covetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the how-of-lnrftbs 
comes to him. Who was I? How was I? What is this? How.da[„ tjbk?.. 
Wfaq.t shall we be? Or, How shall we be? In this shape co'mes to 
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desire of knowing the nature of his own exisbence in the past, the present 
and the future. 

These are attainments due to the confirmation of the reebrainta We 
shall now speak of those that are caused by observances. 

vAchaspati»s gloss. 

Non-oovetousneas being confirmed, the knowledge of the * how-of-births/ Birth 
means coming into relationship with the physical body and the poy^s of sensation, 
Ac., together. The how-of-birth means its modality. Its knowledge means its direct 
consciousness. It means the perfect knowledge of the past, the present and of all that 
is beyond ken, together with their modes. 

Questions about the past:—‘Who was IT Question about the different modes 
of the birth and preservation of the same:—* How was 11 ^ Wishes to know the nature 
of the present birth:—‘What is thisT Is the physical body the mere collection of 
the physical elements or something different therefrom! Here too the words ‘How is 
this! ’ are to be understood. In some books they actually appear. 

Questions about the future:—‘What shall we be!’ Here too the how must be 
understood. Thus comes to him the desire to know of his own existence, t.^., the 
coming into relationship with the body, &q , in the past, the present and the future* 
From the desire comes the knowledge, the rule being that one does whatever he 
desires.—90. 

Sfitra 40. 


l^auchfib, by cleanliness. Sva-anga, to one's own body, 

Jugupsfi, disinclination, nt: Paraih, with others, wwn; Asamsargah, cessa* 
tioQ of contact. 


40. By cleanliness, disinclination to-one’s-body, and cessa^ 
tion-of-contact with-others.—91. 


___ : , N _> _ — 




II ao II 

VYASA. 

One begins to clean himself, being disgusted with the dirt of his body. 
Then he sees the defects of the body. He loses bis attachment to the body, 
and becomes restrained in himself. Furthermore, he ceases to come into con¬ 
tact with others. He sees the nature of the body. „He wishes to give up his 
own body, seeing that it is never pure, even though it is being constantly 
washed by water, &c. How should he come into contact with the body ol 
othors which are all the more impure ? 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

a 

This shows the external cleanliness to be the indicator of attainments.—91. 

Sdtra 41. 
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W 


isrfV .Sattva, of the essence. Suddhau, on the purification. 

Saumanasya, high-mindedness, ^wnrnr Ek&grayn, one-pointedness. Indriya, 

of the senses. ^ Jaya, control. lUlW Atma, of the self. Darsana, the 

knowledge, wtiftiwr Yogyatva, fitness for all these. W Cha, and. 


41, And upon-the-essence becoming-pure, come highminded¬ 
ness, one-pointedness,-control of the senses and fitness for the 
knowledge of the self.—92. 


r V . . --^ ,1 „ 


7YAsA. 


Further, high-mindedness, control of the senses and fitness for self-know¬ 
ledge come upon the essence becoming pure. By cleanliness comes the purity 
of the essence. Thence high-mindedne8.s, thence one-pointedness, thence con¬ 
trol of the senses and thence fitness for self knowledge, of the essence of the 
mind. This it is that comes to the Yogi by cleanliness being confirmed. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Now he describes the attainments indicated by internal cleanliness :—^Further, 
<&c.* By washing of the impurities of the mind the essence of the mind shows -ftself 
in its purity. By the removal of dirt comes high-mindedness which is an indeftt of 
purity. That which is pure becomes one-pointed. The mind having been thus con¬ 
trolled, the senses too are controlled, being dependent as they are upon the mind. 
Thence the essence of the mind becomes fib for self-knowledge.—92. 

Sftbra '42. 


ii n 

Santos&d, by contentment. Anuttamah, eotoellent, extreme. 

Stikha, of happiness, wm! L&bha^, acquisition. 

42. By contentment the acquisition of extreme hapiplness.-»^3. 

vyAsa. 

And so it has been sajcl:—‘‘Whatever of pleasure is there in the world 
of desires, and whatever of larger happiness is there in'Che'world of heaven, 
they do not come to sixteenth part of the joy due to the suppression of 
desires,' (Mah&bh&raia, S&ntiparva, 174, 46). 

YAcfiAis!»'Ai<rs e-Loss. 

’Extreme means that than whioh there is nothing 'higher in exnteaiee. As wM 
said by Yay&ti to Furu when he was begging his youth from him'The wise Uta 
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who gives up desire so difi&oult to give up by the ignorant and never becoming old 
with age is full of bliss ’ (Visnu P. IV. 10. 12.) Shows this by ‘whatever is there.* &o., 

SOtra 43. 

Kftya, of the physical body. Iiidtiya, of the senses, Sidd- 

hi^, the attainment. Asuddhi, of impurity. W«n^ Ksay&t, owing to the 

removal. Pni9S Tapasah, through puiillcatory actions. 

43. By-purificatory-actions, the removal of impurity and the 
attainments of the physical-body and the senses.—94. 

q'ftr II«? II 

VYASA. 

Purificatory actions, as they are being done, destroy the dirt of the veil 
of impurity. By the destruction of the dirt of this veil, come the attainments 
of the physical body. Aniin4 and others. So also the attainments of the 
senses, clairaudience and thought-reading from a distance, &c. 

VACHASPATI*S GLOSS. 

Mentions the indications of the attainment of the Purificatory action. By Puri¬ 
ficatory action, <&c.| The veil which is described as impurity consists of vice, d^o., due 
to inertia. Animfi and others, such as Mahimft, Laghimfi, and Prfi.pti. It is all 
easy.—94. 

Sfitra 44. 

ii a? u 

. Svfidhy4yftt, by study, Is^a-devatA, with the desired 

deity. WJnfhlJ Sarnprayogah, communion. 

44. By'Study comes communion with the desired deity.—96. 

YYASA. 


The gods, the Bisis and the Siddhas become visible to him who is given 
to study, and they do take part in his work. 

YACHASPATI*S GLOSS. 

Mentions the attainments indicated by the perfection of study:—*By study 
eommunlon with the desired deity,’ This is easy,—95, 

^ Stltra 46, 

^ Samfidhi, of trance. ^ Siddliifi, tifae attainment. ^VfK-MpbUMI^ 

lsvara-praf|Lidb4ii4t, by making Is vara the motive of all actions. 
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45. The attainment of trance by making I^vara the-motive- 
of-all-actions.—96. 

VYASA. 

The faculty of trance (samddhi) becomes perfect in him who dedicates 
all his powers to'^Isvara. By this he knows all that he desires to know, just 
as it is in reality, in another place, in another body or at another time. Then 
his intellect knows everything as it is. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

‘The attainment of trance by making Isvara the motive of all actions.' It 

should not be said that inasmuch as the Cognitive trance is attained by making la vara 
the motive of all actions, the remaining seven accessories are useless. These accessori¬ 
es are useful^in the attainment of that mental mood which devotes all action to the 
purposes of Is vara, by known and unknown subsidiary methods. They are also useful 
in the attainment of the Cognitive trance, by a separate combination of accessories. 
Thus the same curds serve the purpose of a man and are useful for the purpose of a 
sacrifice. 

A 

In this case the accessories of concentration, meditation and trance would not be 
the internal accessories of the Cognitive trance. The Cognitive trance would thus 
become a cause equal in degree with them. Its directness (inteinality) is perceived by 
^the other accessories not being directly^turned towards it. The observance of making 
Isvara the motive of all action has Isvara only for its direct object. Its direct object 
is not the object of Cognitive trance. Therefore this is an external, indirect means. 
Thus all is plain. 

The word Prajan&ti«‘knows,* shows the radical meaning of prajh&, intellect. 

—96. 


SAtra 46. 



M n 


Sthira, steady. Sukliam, easy. Asanam, posture. 


46. Posture is steadily easy.—97. 


vyAsa. 


The restraints and observances have been described' with attainments. 
We shall now describe the posture, &c. Of these, posture is steadily easy. 
Thus, for example, the Padm&sana, the Virflsana, the Bhadrdsana, the Svastika 
the Daridftsana, the Sopasraya, the Paryahka, the Erauficbni§i&dana, the Haa- 
ttniskdana, the Us^raniskdana, the Samasainsthkna, the Sthirasukha, the 
Yathksukha and such others, 
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vAchaspatps gloss. 

Introduces the next aphorism:—‘The restraints and observances, &o. * Of these, 
posture is steadily easy. ’ Steadiness means absence of motion. The same must be 
easy. It must not cause trouble. Such should be the posture. This is the meaning 
of the aphorism. Posture is the way in which one sits. He mentions different 
postures:—As for example:—The Padmdsana is well-known. The VirHsana is that in 
which a sitting man has one foot in contact with the ground, and pieces the other 
over the partially inclined other knee. 

The Bhadr4s‘ina is thSt in which the sitting man places the soles of both feet 
joined together below the testicles, and places both hands with the fingers interlaced 
over that region. 

The Svastika is that in which the left foot is placed, a little downward inclined 
between the right thigh and shank, and the right foot is placed in a similar position 
between the left thigh and shank. 

The Dan lAsana is practised by sitting with thighs, shanks and feet stretched 
straight along the ground with the ankles joined together, but the toes kept apart. 

The Paryaiika is that in which the knees are extended and the arms are used to 
He upon. 

The Sopa'^raya is that in which the tiger’s skin or the deer skin or some cloth’ is 
used to ait upon. 

The Krauftchanis idana and others of the same class are to bo imitated from the 
sitting postures of the Krauficha, the elephant, the camel. 

The Samasamsth&na is that in which the feet are so placed that the heels and 
foreparts of both are joined together with the feet a little bent. 

The Stliirasukha is whatever posture may secure steadiness and ease. This is 
approve.! by the writer of the aphorisms. It is also described as Yath^sukha. This 
means any position that may secure ease.—97. 

Sfibra 47. 

Jiq?r Pmyatna, of effort. Saithilya, by slackening. Ananta, 

as in the infvniM SamApattibhyAm, and by thought transforma- 

bion. 

47. By-slackening of effort and by thought-trans forma¬ 
tion as infinite.—98. 

VYASA. 

Tiie senbenco is completed by adding the word,‘is secured.' Posture 
becoin )3 perfect when effort bo that end ceases, so that there may be no more 
m >vemenb of the body. Or, when the mind is transformed into the infinite, 
that is, makei t’lo idea of infinity ib.s own, it brings about the perfection of 
poiture, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of posture, he describes the means thereof:—* By 
slackening of effort and by thought-transforming as infinite. ’ The effort which is 
directed towards the accomplishment of a certain posture helps to keep the body in % 
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particular position. It is not the cause of the posture which as an accessory of Yoga 
is meant to be taught here. If that were its cause, the teaching would be useless, 
inasmuch as in that case the posture would be achieved by its own operation. There¬ 
fore this natural effort of the body does not bring about the posture that is meant to 
be taught. It is in fact its antagonistic. Further this natural effort being the an¬ 
tecedent of the posture that may at any time be desired, does away with the very 
object of posture, Therefore, he who practices posture as an observance taught here, 
should employ an effort which consists in suppressing the natural efforts of the body. 
Otherwise the posture taught here will not be accomplished. It is for this reason that 
the slackening of the natural efforts of the body is said to be the means of accomplish¬ 
ing posture. 

Or, the mind transformed into the idea of the infinite, the Great Serpent, who 
upholds the sphere of the earth by means of his very steady thousand heads, brings 
about steadiness.—98. 

Sfltni 48. 

fTH! TaUh, then, g'g Dvamdva, from the pairs of opposite. An- 

abhigh&tnh, cessation of disturbance. 

48. Thonce cassition-of-disturbance from the-pairs-of-oppo- 
sites.—99. 

cTcff I II II 

VYASA 

When po .tuie has been mastered he is nob disturbed by the pairs of 
opposite.^ such as heat and cold. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Mentions the indications of the achievement of posture. 

“Thence the cessation of disturbance from the pairs of opposites. ” 

The Comentary has been explained by what has already been said.—99. 

S6tra 49. 

Tasinin, in that (the posture). Sati, being, Svfi,sa, of the 

inspiratory breath. Prasv^sayoh, of the expiratory breath, nfff Qati, 

of the moveinealiS. Vichchhedah, stoppage Prdn&y&rnah, 

i;egulation of breath. 

49. Regulation-of-breath (Pranayama) is the stoppage of the 
inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) which follows, 
when that has-beeii'Secured. —100. 

smiTHniTj n aa ii 

VYASA. 

When posture has been achieved the cessation of the movements of both 
Inspiration^ the drinking in of external air, and expiration, the throwing out 
of the internal air, is the regulation af breath (Prft^fty&ma)* 
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vAchaspati’s gloss. 

Posture also has been described in the Visnu Pur4na(Vr. 7. 89. :—‘Having thus 
practised the Bhadr^sana, <ko , and being full of their qualities, dec. ^ After posture 
describes the Pr&nflyfi,ma, at the same time showing that posture must precede it:— 
“PrAnAyama is the cessation of the inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath 
which follows when that has been secured. ’ The cessation of the movements of expira¬ 
tion and inspiration exists in the Reohaka, Kurabhaka and Puraka branches of the 
regulation of breath. This, therefore, is a description of the ordinary PrAii^yAma. This 
means that where in the Puraka the external air having been expelled is retained inside, 
the cessation of the movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, 
where in the Reohaka, the external air having been expelled is restrained outside, the 
cessation of the movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similary, in 
the Kumbhaka too This is what the commentary says:—‘When posture has been. 
&o. *—100. 

Sdtra 50. 

II !(o It 

flTfr BAhya, external. imwFflT Abhyantura, internal, Stambha, total 
restraint ffn: Vrittih, manifestation. De.sa, place, KAla, time. 
SankhyA, number, by these three, Paridristoh, regulaled, cfl’g Dlrgha, 

long. Shksmah, and subtle. 

50 . Manifestation as external,, internal and total restraint 
is regulated by place, time and number; and thus it becomes long- 
induration and subtle.—101. 

I ?T5r ^ 9ro:?T?5r?:; I 

5T 5r«ir 1 

^ i ’rRirsr; ^<jjRf%?r^T^nc%»rrBrf^«rT ?;c5r«J; 1 
’Tftfrer «3C?TR%; aw 

I 

II Vo II 

vyAsa. 

And that manifests as external, internal and total restraints, is regulated 
by time, place and number; IS of long duration and subtle. The cesBabion of 
the motion of breath which precedes expiration is external. The cessation f 
the motion of breath which precedes inspiration is internal. The third ” ° 

feats total restraint where cessation of both these motions takes placed"'* 
single effort. As water thrown on a heated stone shrivels up frorn all sid 
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so do both cease simultaneously. All these three are regulated by place. So 
much of space occupied by it. Also are they regulated by time. The mean¬ 
ing is that they are measured by ascertaining the seconds of their duration. 
They are also regulated by number. The first cessation is for so many, the 
second for so many, and similarly the third. Similarly it is thus mild, thus 
middling and thus intense. Thus it is regulated by number. This verily thus 
practised becomes long induration and .subtle. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

He introduces the aphorism by describing the three descriptions of Prana^ 
y&ma;—‘And that manifests as external, internal and total restraint; is regulated by 
time, place and number; is of long duration and subtle. * The word Vritti ‘manifesta¬ 
tion Ms related to all the three. He describes the Rechaka:—‘That which precedes 
expiration. ’ Describes the Puraka:—‘ That which precedes inspiration. ’ Describes the 
Kumbhaka:—‘The third, <kc. * Renders the same plainer:—‘Where the cessation 
of both inspiration and expiration takes place simultaneously by a single effort of 
restrainti not that it stands in need of restraining effort which is the oulmination ofs 
the effort of inspiration, nor that it stands in need of the restraining effort whioh i 
the culmination of the effort of inspiration, nor that stands in need of the restrain¬ 
ing effort which culminates in the efforts of expiration. On the other hand, as water 
thrown on a heated stone shrivels upon all sides as it is being dried up, so also the air 
running in or out ceases its action by a strong effort of restraint, and stays in the body 
reduced to a state of greater than ordinary tenuity. It does not fill in and is not, there¬ 
fore, Puraka. Nor does it go out and is not, therefore, Rechaka. 

In the external the limit of space is measured ip a place free from wind by the 
effect upon straw or a piece of cotton wool, by a yard or foot-rule or by the hand* 
Similarly, in the internal it is measured by the sensation of touoh at the soles of feet 
or at the forehead, slight like the touoh of an ant. 

A ‘ second ’ (ksana) is the fourth part of the period of time taken by the aot of 
shutting the eyes. It is measured by ascertaining the seconds of duration. 

A ‘ matra ’ (measure) is the time whioh is taken up by thrice turning up one’s 
hand over one’s knee and then snapping the fingers onoe. 

Measured by thirty-six such matras is the first attempt (udghata) whioh is 
mild. Twice that~is the second, which is middling. Thrice that is the third whioh 
is intense. This is the Prfin&yfima as measured by number. It is described''.—Thus is 
it measured by number, &o. 

The time taken by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy man is the same 
as that which is measured by snapping the fingers, as described, after turning the 
hand thrice over the knee. 

The first attempt when carried to its completion is said to be conquered or 
mskstered. The time is intended to be desoribed by so many inspirations and expira¬ 
tions. They are praotioally the same. 

This PrAn&y&ma becomes of long duration when it takes up greater space and 
time, being daily practised and being increased in suooession of a fortnignt, a day, dso. 
It is subtle, because it is known by very subtle trance (sam&dhi) not beoause it be¬ 
comes weak.—101. 

Sfftra 6U 

ii si^ ii 

qnir B&hya, the external. WpsJTW Abhyantara, the internal, flnv Vifaya, 
region, sphere, Aksept, passing over, going beyond, vigvj Chatarthab, 

the fourth. 
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61. The fourth is that which follows when the spheres 
of the external and internal havo-been-passed. —102. 

4^^nwTf»T*rT^^^ »Tc?i5Tra^«f: srnjjTmjr fc?T?f 

f% II *iK II 

VYASA. 

The sphere of the external, having been mastered by the measurements 
of time, space and number, is left behind. Similarly is the sphere of the 
internal thus measured, left behind. In the case of both, it becomes long 
and subtle. The cessation of the movements of both in sequence of the 
attainment of that state, by gradual mastery over the different states, is the 
fourth. In the third the sphere is not considered; the cessation of motion 
takes place with one single effort, and is then measured by space, time and 
number; and thus becomes long and subtle. In the fourth, however, the 
spheres of inspiration and expiration are ascertained, the difierenb states are 
mastered by and by, and it follows the perfection of both. Tims comes about 
the cessation of the movements of both. This is the fourth PranayAma and 
is thus distinguished. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Thus three descriptions of Pranayama have been described Now be describes 
the fourth:—‘The fourth is that, &o/ Explains:—‘The .sphere of the external, &o. * 

‘Left behind^:—dethroned from its position, which has been mastered by 
practice. That also is protracted and subtle. 

*In sequence of^:—The external and internal Praiiayamas preceded by a 
calculation of time, space and number. And this fourth one is not, brought about 
all at once, by a single effort like the third one. 

On the other hand it reaches different states of perfection, as it is being 
practised ; and as one state has been mastered it goes on to the higher stage in succes¬ 
sion, and it is thus acquired. This is said:—‘By gradual mastery over the different 
states. ’ 

The question is that the cessation of the motion of both the PranAyAmas takes 
plaoe in the third PrAnSyama also, which is described as the total restraint; what 
then is the distinction between the third and the fourth. For this reason he says; 
—‘In the third, Ac. ‘ The third is brought about by a single effort and is not 
preceded by the thought of measurements. The fourth, however, is preceded by the 
knowledge of the*measurements, and is brought about by much effort. This is the 
differenoe. The meaning is that the spheres of the Puraka and the Kechaka are not 
considered, but this is measured by time, space and number.—102. 

Sfftra 52. 

?Rr: iRjTa[n^'>w«ii 

WT5 Tata^ then, ELstyate, is destroyed, ininr Prak&sa, of jight. 

Avara^am, the cover. 
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62. Thence the cover of light is destroyed—103. 

I JPIfnaSDfNJ 

i sr^jram^ ^ g T <uww i »<ii*»f 

¥r^ ^ I cRIT I'WTl 5T trt SIH!IT*XRT^ fil^- 

5?fRT II 'iR II 

VYASA. 

# 

The karma of the Yogi which covers up th*e discriminative knowledge is 
destroyed as he practices the PrAn&y4ma. This is what they say:—'By the 
magic panorama of desire, the Essence, which is luminous by nature, is covered 
up, and the same is directed towards vice/ This karma of the Yogi which 
covers up the light and binds him to repeated births, becomes weak by the 
practice of Pr&nayama every moment, and is then destroyed. And so it has 
been said:—‘ Theiv* is no purificatory action higher than PrAnAjAraa ;purity is 
secured by that, through the destruction of impurity ; and the light of know¬ 
ledge shines.’ 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

He describes the object of PrAnfiyAma :—'Thence the cover of light is destroy¬ 
ed. ^ The cover is that which covers up the light of Mental Essence. It means the 

afflictions and ain. He explains:—‘The karma of the Yog}.as he practises 

PraiiayA-raa.’ Knowledge is that by which anything is known. It is the light of the 
Mental Essence. Discriminative knowledge is the knowledge of the distinction 
(between the Objective Essence and consciousness). That which covers up discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge ‘ is the karma which covers up.* Karma means the vice which is 
brought about by action so called, and the afflictions caused thereby. He says that 
the Aganiis agree in this matter: — ‘This is what they say.' Desire is spoken of as 
the Great Forgetfulness. By the mention of desire is to be understood Nescience 
also which is found inseparably joined to it. 

Vice is that which should not be done. 

The question arises that if Pran&y&ma alone does away with vice what is the 
use of purificatory action! (Tapew). For this reason he says:—“Becomes weak** 
and not altogether destroyed by it. Therefore, purificatory action is necessary for its 
destruction. In this too the Agamis agree:—‘ And so it has been said. * 

Manu (VI. 72.)'al80 says:—‘Let the defects be burnt up by Pr&n&y&ma.* 

The Vi n. u Puraua (VJ. 7. 40 41) speaks of PrAnA^y^ma asan accessory of Yoga;— 
‘ He who masters the air known as PrA.na by practice, is said to have secured Pr|ln&- 
yA,ma.* It is either seeded or seedless. When the powers known as PrAua and ApA^a are 
mastered one by the other, it is two fold. The third is that when both are check¬ 
ed. * 103. 

SAtra 63. 

Dh4ran48U, for concentration, vr Oha, and. ^innTT YogyfkMi. iibe 
fitness TR9: Manasah, of the mind. 

53. And the fitness of the mind for coBcentrfttioiu-^104. 
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• ^ \ wwi ^ \ jrTOrT«nin»:«rraT^«r 

i3!n«n m yi? ii 

vyAsa. 

Further, the fitness of the mind for concentration. By the practice itself 
of Pr&nfty&ma is this secured. As laid down :— 

** By the expulsion and retention of breath optionally.”—(1. 34). 
VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Pr&n&yAma renders the mind fit for oonoentration, by making it steady.'-^104. 

Sfitra 64. 

5j?qifi’t: N x? n 

^ Sva, their own. Visaya, objects. Asamprayogte, on not 

coming into contact with. Chittasya, of the mind, Svarhpa, 

the nature. qjgqtltJ Anukarah, the following of. I va, as it were, qf^q|«ui^ 
Indriyin&m, of the senses, on the part of the senses. Pratyfi.h4rah, (is) 

abstraction. 

64. Abstraction (PratyAh^ra) is that by which the senses 
do not-come-into-contact with their objects and follow as-it-were 
the nature of the mind.—105. 
stRTfn:: i 

acunrnc: \ i 

^?^f^S[«nr*R5qwFcroT^5^ i ?T«Tr 

__Cl— ^ fs - __Tv r< _CvV v rs^ ^ v 




SIRTfR: II yiU II . 

VYASA. 

Now what is Praty&hAra/ ‘PratyAhAra is that by which the senses do 
not come into contact with their objects and, as it were, follow the nature of 
the mind.’ The meaning is that in the absence of contact with their objects, 
they initiate, as it were, the nature of the mind. The senses are restrained, 
like the mind, when the mind is restrained. They do not stand in need of 
other means like the control of the other organs. Just as the bees fly, as the 
queen flies ; and sii as the queen sits down; so the sense becomes restrained, 
as the mind is restrained. This is PratyAhAra. 

vAoHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

Thus then having been purified by the restraints, Ac., begins the practice of 
PratyAhAra with a view to secure sainyama. The author puts a question to introduoe 
the aphorism describing itNow what, &o.’ PrAtyahAra is that by which the 
senses do not come into contact with their objects, and as it were, follow the nature 
of the mind.* The meaning is that inaemnob as the mind does not come into oontaot 
with objeotive sounds, Ac., as cause of forgetfulness, attachment and aversion, the 
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senses o! sight &o , too do not, on account of the absence of that contact, incline 
towards their objects. This is the imitation of the mind by the senses. Inasmuch 
however, as the senses do not imitate the mind in the fact of the taking in of the 
realities of the objects, because their field of operation is the external world alone, it 
is said that they, as it were, imitate the mind. By using the locative case it is shown 
that the ordinary quality of non-contact with their objects is the operative cause of the 
senses imitating the mind. 4n the absence of contact with their, <kc.’ Explains the 
imitation;—‘The senses are restrained like the mind, &o.^ The similarity is that the 
cause of the restraint of both is and the restraint of both is due to, the same effort. 
Illustrates the same:—‘Just as the bees Applies the illustration to the object to 
be illustrated :—‘So, &o.* 


In this connection also says the Visnu Purfi.na (vi. 7 43):—‘ the Yogi who la 
devoted to the practice of Pratyah&ra should restrain the senses which are attached to 
the objects of sound, <ko., and make them imitate the mind.* 

Its object is shown even there. “ Those of undisturbed mind have thereby the 
highest possible control of the senses. If the senses are uncontrolled, the Yogi cannot 
achieve Yoga.**—64. 

Sdtra 56. 


fm: Tatah, thence. ’KWt pai’am&, the highest. Jnpnn Vasyalfi,, control. 
Indriy&n&m, of the senses. 

55. Thence the senses are under the highest control.—106. 

cRT: I S[r$^Tf^5*T^fjrfh[*nT?T 

I 1 

50rra5Tf^- 

^ smr II ^ II 



VYASA. 

Some say that the conquest of the vsenses is their non-attachment to 
sound, etc. Attachment is a defect which draws them away from the good. 
Others say that inasmuch as the enjoyment of unprohibited objects is proper, 
it should be said that contact with sound, &c., subject to one's wishes, is the 
conquest of the senses. Others again say thnt the conquest of the senses is the 
obtaining of knowledge of sound, &c., without their canning pleasure and 
pain, in the absence of attachment and aversion. Jaigisavya says that it is 
only the want of action of the senses, on account of the one-pointedneas of the 
mind. For this reason it is then that this control is the very highest, the res¬ 
traint, that is to say. of the senses along. with the restraint of the mind; and 
also for the reason that the Yogis, being thus restrained, do not stand in need 
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of employiug o.bhor means, like those employed in the conquest of other 

vAchaspatfs gloss. 

♦Thenoo the senses come under the highest control.' Are there any controls of 
the senses which may be said not to bo the highest, so that it is said here that the 
bijt^est control is secured i Shows them:—‘Some say that the conquest, &o.* Ex. 

S wns this :—Attachment is desire. The word in the original is Vy&sana, which is 
escribed as meaning that which removes away from the good. The absence of this 
attachment which draws one away from the good, is the control. Descnbes another 

control;—The enjoyment of such sound, <ko., as is not forbidden by Sruti, <ko., and 
the avoidance of those that are forbidden, is proper, that is, in accordance with 
puopriety. 

He describes another control:—‘ Contact with sound, &c.’ The contact of the 
senses with sound, <feo., depends upon one’s wishes. Man is free to enjoy whatever he 
mws. He is not dependent upon the enjoyment. 

He mentions another control also;—‘The knowledge of sound, <kc., without 
pleasure and pain, 

He mentions the control which is preferred by the author of the aphorism, and 
with which a great Risi is in accord. Jaigisavya says that it is the non inclination 
of the senses towards thieir objects, the sounds, &o., along with the mind which has 
become one-pointed. Now he says that this is the highest control:-—‘For this reason 
is it then, <fec.’ The word ‘then’ (TU in the original) differentiates this control from 
other controls. The other controls do not remove the possibility of contact with the 
poison of afflictions, because they arc of the nature of the conjunction between the 
serpent and the poison. Even the greatest professor of the science of poisons who 
has controlled a serpent, sleeps not with the serpent in his arms, without fear. This 
ootttfX)'!, however, which is free from contact with all poisons, leaves no fear, and is 
therefore, called the Highest. 

‘ Like the control of the other organs ’:—In the state of the Yatutma Yogi, when 
one sense has been controlled, the Yogi stands in need of further effort for controlling 
irematmng senses. Not so is there need of other effort to control the external 
senses, when the mind is restrained. This is the meaning.—106. 

Five objects have been treated in this chapter: The Kriy4 Yoga, the Afflictions 
Fruitage of actions, the consequent Pain, and the four branches of the science of 
Sorrow. 

Here finishes the Gloss of Vaohaspati on the second Chapter of the Commentary 
of Vyfirsa on Pfftanjali’s Yoga Philosophy. The chapter describing ‘The means of 

Yoga.' 



CHAt^TER THIRD. 

ON ATTAINMENTS (V^ibiiutis or Sjduhis), 

Sftbra 1. 

^acra?^3rfs;^Tl^ ’srnitiiT ii \ ii 

(^), Desiih-bandhah, fixity in one place. Steadfastness, 
Oliittasya, of the mind. ^i^TO^IT Dhtliana, concentration. 

1. Concentration is the steadfastness of the mind.—107. 

S!I sn^ II K II 

vyAsa. 

The hve CKternal means of attaininenb have been described. Con¬ 
centration (Dharana) is now discussed. 'Concentration is the steadfastness 
of the mind.' Concintration means the mind becoming fast in such places 
as the snhero of the navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the brain, the 
fore part of the nose, the fore-[>art of the tongue, and such like parts of the 
body ; or by means of the modifications only in any other external object 
only, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Trance (Samadhi) and the means of its attainment have been described in the 
first and.second chapters. In the third chapter are to be described the attamments 
which follow in their wake and which are the means of generating faith. The attain- 
meuts are achieved by Sa^^}yama, Sa'^^lyama consists of concentration, meditation 
apd trance together. As means for the achievement of attainment, these three 
accessories are more intimate than the five external ones, and thus being internal, 
they are described here, in order that they may be specifically mastered. Among 
these too, coHcentration, meditation and trance are related to one another as oanse 
and effect consecutively, and their order of causation is fixed. The order is sespeoted 
here in the enumeration. Therefore concentration is described first. Thus the 
Bhasyakara says:—‘The five external means, etc.' ‘Concentration is the 8tead&6t> 

ness of the mind.’ He enumerates the places for concentration in the body:——‘The 
sphere of the navel, etc.’ ‘Such like parts of the body’ indicate the palate, <feo. He 
describes the external objects :—‘ Or any other external object, ’ It is not possible 
for the mind to oeme into relationship with the external objects bodily; hence is it said: 
‘By means of the modifications only. ’ On this subject also says the Visnu Pur&pa 
(VI. 7.46):— 

“ Having mastered the breath by means of controlling the processes of breathingi 
and haying likewise subjected the senses to the mind by the practice of making thair 
activity dependent upon the process of thought, he should let his mind rest upon some 
auspicious object.” The external auspicious objects are the Golden Foetus (Hiranya^ 
garbha), Indra and Prajdpati, etc. 
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Farther the following is said there (Visnu P. vi. 7. 7. 7—85 ):— 

** The personified appearance of the Lord leaves no room for the desire to possess 
any other object of concentration. The fact of the mind being held fast there is 
what is called concentration. And, O king, hear what that personified appearance 
of the Lord is that should be meditated upon; there can be no concentration without 
something upon which the mind may rest. The face is cheerful and pleasing to the 
mind, the eyes are full of freshness and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are beautiful, 
the forehead is bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by^ drops, 

the neck is long like the shell of a conch; the auspicious sign of fortune, the Srivatsa, 
marks his chest; with a deep navel and deep furrows appearing in the abdomen ; with 
eight or four arms hanging from his body; sitting with thighs and shanks evenly 
placed, and feet placed in the form of a , Such is the appearance of Visnu 

clad in clean yellow^garb, adorned with beautiful head-dress, armlet, bracelet, etc,; 

carrying his bow, the SArauga, discus, his club, his sword, his conch-shell and his rosary 
of Rudrfiksa. He has become Brahma. With mind merged in Him, let the Yogi 
devote himself to meditating upon Him. Let him apply his mind to him so long as 
his concentration becomes well established. Practising this concentration or doing 
some other work in accordance with his own wishes, so long as the mind learns not to 
get away from the object of concentration, the Yogi should in that state consider his 
concentration achieved/’—107. 

Sutra 2. 

ww U ^ II 

Tatra, there. Pratyaya, of the mental effort. Ekat&patfi., 

continuation, wjwq Dhyanam, meditaiion. 

2. The continuation there of the mental-eflfort (to understand) 
is meditation (dhydna).—108. 

VYASA. 

Meditation is the continuance, i. c,, the unchanging flow, of the mental 
effort to understand the object of meditation, untouched by any other effort 
of the understanding. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes the meditation which is brought about by concentration: — 
'Continuance of the mental effort to understand it is meditation ’ Continuance of the 
mental effort means one pointeduess The Commentary is easy. Here too says the(Vi 7 nu) 
Purfifla:* (vi. 7. 89.) Meditation is the continuance of one-pointedness with reference to 
the effort of understanding directed to any object, there being absence of desire to 
understand anything else at the time This is brought about, 0 King, by the foregoing 
accessories’*—108. 

Sfitra 3. 

?q[ Tad, the same, w Eva, the same, Ariha, object, the light of the 

object. ^ MAtra, alone. NirbhAsam, shining with. tiAW Svarflpa, itself, 

SAnyaro, devoid of. fer Iva, as it were. leRTTfvTJ SamAdhih, trance* 
contemplation. 
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3. The same when shining with the light of the object 
alone, and devoid, as-it-werc, of itself, is trance (or contemplation, 
SamAdhi). - 109. 

II ? II ... 

VYASA. 

When on accounfc of fche object of contemplation taking entire possession 
of the mind, contemplation shows forth only the light of the form of the con¬ 
templated object, and is devoid, as it were, of its nature of self-cognition, then 
it is called trance (or contemplation) 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

The author describes trance which is brought about by meditation:— 

“The same when it shines by the light of the object alone, and is devoid, as it 
were of itself, is trance/' The Bha;yakara explains:—‘ When on account of contem¬ 
plation, etc.* ; Shows forth only the form of the object of contemplation : ‘ Devoid, 
etc/ Inasmuch as the question arises that if it is devoid of the nature of self-cogni¬ 
tion, how can it illuminate the object, he adds:—‘As it were.' He mentions its cause:- 
* On account of the object of contemplation taking entire possession of the mind,' 

Th 0 (Visnu)Purana (vi.7. 90) has on this too : “Trance is that in which the mind 
takes in the nature of the object of thought free from ‘fancy' (kalpanfl,). It is brought 
about by meditation." Fancy (kalpana) consists in the perception of the act and the 
object of meditation as distinct from each other. The Trance Cognition is free from 
this fancy. 

Having described the eight accessories of Yoga to Khaiulikya, Kusidhvaja thus 
summarized:—‘The knower of the field (the Soul) is the employer of the means. The 
mftans is knowledge, that is not intelligent. Having achieved the work of salvation, 
it had nothing of its duty left to do, and turns back.' (Visnu P. vi. 7. 92.) 

Stllra 4. 

n » n 

Trayam, the three. Ekatra, together. Sarnyamah, 

Sainyama. 

4. The three together are Samyama.—110, 

i ql^nTX il«II 

YYlSA. 

These three together, concentration, meditation and trance are Samyama. 
The practice of all the three accessories with reference to one object of 
thought is Samyama. This word Samyama is a technical term of the science 
meant to denote the three. 

viCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

' Inasmuch as the mention of concentration, meditation and trance, all there, eaoh 
by its own separate name at every places whould be very lengthy, this aphorism is 
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introduced with the object of laying down a technical term for the sake of brevity:— 
‘The three together are Samyama/ The Bhasyak3,ra explains:—‘With reference to 
one object, etc/ He removes the possible doubt that the word has the radical mean¬ 
ing of these three :—“ The word is a technical term, etc/’ (The word Tantra in the 
original means the science of Yoga. Hence ‘Tantrika’ means a technical term of the 
Bcienoe.) The province of Samj^ama is the ‘Three changes’ and such other places.—106. 

SOtra. 5. 

U H (I 

Tad, of that, tsnng Jayfi,t, by the achievement. jrar.Prajnfi,, of the cogni¬ 
tion. wNf: Lokah, the visibility. 

6. By the achievement thereof comes the visibility of the 
Cognition.—111. 

i mix ?T!£n 

^«Tr ^sTT ^xfsrsrfrx f^rjxrxx:^ ii i ii 

VYASA. 

By the achievement of this ‘ Sainyama’ comes th6 visibility of the Trance 
Cognition. As Samyama becomes firmer and firmer so does the Trance- 
Cognition become more and more lucid.. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The author mentions the fruit of the practice for the achievement of Sainyama:— 
‘By achievement thereof comes the visibility of the Cognition/ Visibility consists in 
the maintenance of its flow free from impurity and unimpeded by any other effort of 
cognition. The Commentary is easy.—>6. 

Sfltra G. 

M \ n 

rTCT Tasya, its. Bhumisu, to the planes, regions. Viniyogah, 

application. 

6. Its application is to the planes.—112. 

!XX^HaJTt3^5 l ^WXTX^fexvaW^»X^c^Xf »i^5^X ^aJT5T?cxx:x 

fe?X^ ^Xtsrx <^^«?xx?x; \ \ I ?xint ^TXcXS^Xt ^xlnx- 

I ^xtssnTrng ?xtT^*x ^ ^xtT^ ?3xS ii % ii 

VYASA. 

When one plane haa been conquered by Sarnyama, it is applied to the 
next immediately following. No one who has not conquered the lower plane, 
can jump over the plane immediately following, and then achieve Samyama 
with reference to the plane further off. And if this Samyama cannot be achiev- 
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ed, how can the visibility of . the Cognition^ come ? For him, however, who 
has conquered the higher planes by making Iswara the motive of all actions 
it is not proper to perform Sarnyama with reference to the lower planes, such 

as thought-reading, &c. Why ? Because the object thereof has already been 
achieved by means other than this. As to which is the next immediate plane 
after a certain plane, it is .the practice of Yoga alone that will teach this. 
How ? It has been so said :—‘ The Yoga is to be known by the Yoga ; the Yoga 
becomes manifest by the Yoga; whoever is not confused, enjoys the Yoga for 
long by the Yoga' 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

But whereto is this Samyama to be applied in order to achieve this fruiti For 
this reason the author says:—‘Its application is to be to the planes.^ The Com¬ 
mentator specifies the pianos. ‘When one piano, &o.’ The application is to the 
unoonquered plane immediately following tho piano, that is, the mental state, which 
has been conquered. 

When the Indistinct Trance Cognition, having tho gross world for its sphere, 
has been achieved by Samyama, the application of the Samyama is to be the yet 
unconquered Distinct Trance. When that has been conquered, the application is to 
be to the Meditative Transformation. Similar is the application to the Ultra-medita¬ 
tive. 

For this very reason the (Vi^iui) PurApa (VI* 7. 86-88) introduces the trance with 
reference to tho subtle objects, after the thought-transformation into gross objects has 

been achieved, and all the arms and ornaments have been put off one after the other:_ 

‘Then lot the wise man meditate upon the form of the Lord as devoid of the conch, the 
club, tho discus and the bow, calm and possessing only the rosary of RudrAksa, When 
concentration has become well established hereupon, then let the Yogi meditate upon 
HIM as devoid of the ornaments of head-dress, armlet, ttc. Then should he devote 
himself to HIM as possessed of the limbs alone; and then should he think of him¬ 
self as HIS SELF. ‘1 am HE.’ Then should ho devote himself to the thought of 
tho ‘ I am ’ alone.’ 

But then why is it that one conquers the higher plane only after having 
conquered the lower one? Why does ho not conquer in the reverse order? For 
this reason the BhAsyakara says :—‘ No one who ^has nob conquered the lower plane, 
Ac.’ No one who starts to the Ganges from the SilAhrada, reaches the Ganges with¬ 
out first reaching the MeghavAna. 

“For him who has conquered the higher planes by making Lswara the motive 
of all actions, &o..” Why? Because the object e., the conquest of the higher 
planes, has been achieved by another very proximate means, that is, devotion to God. 
When an object has been achieved, then tho employment of a means for its achieve¬ 
ment which does not introduce something new in the expected result, oversteps the 
propriety of the rule of practice. 

Well, let that be. But the sub-planes are known by authority. Their order, 
however, is not so known. How is that order to be known ? For this reason he 
says ;—‘As to which is tho next, (ko.’ When the preceding state of Yoga is conquered 
it becomes the cause of the knowledge of the nature and activity of the next. This is 
to be understood by seeing that the state is intended to be spoken of as being iden¬ 
tical with the object of which the state is named.—112. 

SCltra 7. 

II II 

Trayatn, the three. Antarangam, forming an internal part 

more than, more intimate, P6rvebhya^, than the preceding. 
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7. The three, are more-intimate than-the-preceding—113. 

?WTf^«T: <T3J«T: !rf^ IHs II 

VYASA. 

The three, concenfcrabion, meditation and trance are more intimate means 
of the Cognitive Trance than the preceding five, the restraints, &c. 

; VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

How is it that Samyama alone is to be employed in all places here and there, 
and not the other five, although both are the accessories of Yoga equally*1 For this 
reason the author says:—‘ The three are more intimate than the preceding ones.’ This 
three fold means has the object to be achieved as its direct sphere of operation; it is, 
therefore, called intimate. The restraints, &c., are not such ^ they are, therefore, 
called non-intimate. This is the meaning.—113. 

Sfltra 8. 

« c u 

Tad, thab. wft Api, even.* Bahirangam, the external part, non¬ 
intimate. Nrlbijasya, to the seedless 

8, Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.—114. 

II c II 

vyAsa. 

This intimate triad of means too becomes an external accessory of the 
seedless trance. Why ? Because it comes into existence upon its cessa¬ 
tion. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The triad of means is intimate only to the Cognitive Trance, not to the Ultra- 
Cognitive. The Ultra-Cognitive Trance being sexless, there is no similarity between 
the spheres of their operation and also because the teedless trance is born when the 
triad of means has long been under restraint, and the Cognitive Trance has reached its 
highest culmination, or which is the same thing, when the state of the higher desire- 
lessness consisting as it does of the purity of knowledge, is reached. ‘The triad of 
means, <ko. * ‘Even that is non-intimate to the seedless.’ 

• Intimacy ’ consists in having a common sphere of operation. Then, however, 
does not exist here. There is no immediate sequence here. What it is said that the 
non-intimate means of devotion to the Lord brings about that state and that therefore 
ihere is overlapping, it is meant that although the definition of the intimate overlaps, 
including as it does the means of devotion to the Lord, it does not possess the 
oharaoteriatio of following in immediate sequence and thus differs from the non¬ 
intimate. For this reason, in order to show that in the ease of the Ultra-Cognitive 
the Samyama is rather a rOmote cause, it is said that it comes into existence upon 
the cessation thereof,—114, ^ 
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SAtrs 9. 


h ^ n 


85 WR Vyutthftna, of ‘outgoing, f^nchr Nirodha, of suppressing, 
Samsk&rayoh, of the potencies, AJ)hibhava, the disappearance. nijnWt 

Pr&durbhftvau, and the appearance. Nirodha, of the suppression. WPT, Kaa- 
na, with the moment, Chitta, of the mind, Anvayah, the conjunction, 
^nchr Nirodha, of the suppression, suppressive, crfimiw: Parin^mah, modifi¬ 
cation. 

9. The suppressive modification is the conjunction of the mind 
with the moment of suppression (nirodha), when the outgoing and 
stipptessive potencies disappear and appear respectively.—115. 


gPT ^ farPTfl^iiPTr; is^ccn- 

^ qc^pnc»TyT 

VYASA. 


Change is of the very nature of the functioning of * the qualities.’ What 
sorb of change does, therefore, take place at the time of this functioning in the 
moments of mental suppression? ‘The suppressive modification is the conjunc¬ 
tion of the mind with the moment of suppression, when the outgoing and 


suppressive potencies disappear and appear respectively,’ 

The outgoing potencies are the characteristics of the mind. It is not that 
they are suppressed by the restraints of the acts of cognition, being of the nature 
of the acts of cognition, (as they are nob of the nature of the acts of cognition). 
The potencies of suppression too are characteristics of the mind. The respec¬ 
tive suppression and appearance of these two, when the. characteristics of the 
outgoing potencies are destroyed and the potencies of suppression acquired, 
is the moment of suppression which the mind appears in conjunction with. This 
acquiring of dififerent potencies by the one mind every moment is the suppres¬ 
sive change. In that state the potencies alone are left in the mind. This has 
been described as the Suppressive Trance. 

VlOHASPATrS GLOSS. 


The thrM ohanget are to fce utilized in * Bj SamyainA orer the three ohu^i^ 
*0.’ (Ill, 16). 
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It is desirable to explain them. Hence the question in connection with 
the seedless trance mentioned in the last aphorism: ‘ What sort of a change, 

In the states of outgoing mental activity and trance (Cognitive), the heaping up 
of different evident changes is a matter of direct knowledge. No change is, however, 
perceived in the Suppressive Trance. It is not, however, that it does not exist because 
it is not directly perceived, inasmuch as the mind is changeable on account of its being 
made up of the three qualities, and bee luse it is impossible that the * qualities * should 
not change even for a moment. This is the meaning of the question. The aphorism 
is the answer to the question:—‘ The suppressive change is the conjunction of the 
mind with the moment of suppression^ when the outgoing and suppressive potencies 
appear and disappear respectively.* In relation to the Ultra-Cognitive too is an out¬ 
going. Suppression is that by which this is suppressed,—The illumination of know¬ 
ledge, the higher desirelessneas. The disappearance and appearance (mentioned here) 
are of these outgoing and suppressive potencies respectively. This being the case, 
the disappearance of the outgoing and the appearance of the suppressive potency 
consists in the conjunction of the mind, the characterized, with the moment of 
suppression. This conjunction in time with the suppression is the conjunction with 
both these states. The mind as an individualized phenomenon capable of possessing 
characteristics, does not either in the Cognitive or the Ultra Cognitive states, differ 
in nature from the states of the suppression and manifestation of potencies. 

Well, but the afflictions following Nescience, which have their root in Nescience, 
are removed on the removal of Nescience, and'do not after the removal of Nescience 
stand in need of any other effort distinct therefrom to remove them. In the same way, 
seeing that the potencies having their origin in the outgoing acts of the mind are re¬ 
moved by the removal of the outgoing activity itself, the potency of suppression should 
not be needed further for their removal. For this reason the Bhasyak^ra says:—‘The 
potencies of the outgoing, <ko.* ft is not necessary that the effect should be removed 
by the mere removal of the cause. The cloth is not destroyed by the removal of the 
weaver. The fact is that the effect which is of the nature of the cause itself, is only 
removed upon the removal of that cause. 

The afflictions which have been described as following Nescience have been said 
to be of the nature of Nescience itself. Tt is, therefore, very proper that they should 
be removed on the removal of Nescience. It is not in this way that potencies are of 
the nature of the acts of Cognition; because it is seen that memory exists even though 
the acta of Cognition have been suppressed for a very long time For this reason 
although the acta ot Cognition may have ceaaed for a long time, it ia necessary that 
the storage of potencies of suppression be attended to for the removal of the potencies 
originating in the acts. The rest is easy.—115. 

SAtra 10. 

ii ii 

yren Tasya, its. Pras4nta-v&hitS,, undisturbed (JTso'P'fT) Flow 

(^rftirr). Samsk&r&t, by potency. 

10, By potency comes its undisturbed flow.—116. 

lUo II 
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VYASA. 

Undisturbed flow comes to mind by the deftness of practice in the 
generating of the mental potencies of suppression. Incase the potencies are 
weak, the potency characterized by suppression is overpowered by the potency 
characterized by outgoing activity. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Of what sort is the change of the mind brought about by means of the powerful 
suppressive tendency, when the potencies of outgoniug activity have been altogether 
overpowered *1 In answer to the question the author says ;—‘By potency comes its 
undisturbed flow.’ 

‘ Undistured flow ” means the flow in uniterrupted succession of suppressive 
potencies alone, free from the impurity of the outgoing potencies. 

But then why does it stand in need of the deftness in generating potencies ? 
Why not potency alone 1 For this reason the Bbasyakara says : -‘In case the 
pontencies are weak, (ko.’ The potencies referred to are those of suppression. Those ' 
however who read a ‘not’ before ‘overpowered,’ explain the potencies to be those of 
the outgoing activities.—116. 

Sfitra 11. 

^RpffTT Sarvarthat4, of al! pointedness. TOrir?fT EkagratA, one pointednoss, 
of these two. Ksaya, the destruction (ofall pointodness). Udaya, the 

rise (of one pointedness) these two respectively of the previous two. 
Chittasya, of the mrnd. Samadhi-parinAmah, the trance modifi¬ 

cation. 

11, The trance modification of the mind is the destruction 
and rise of all-pointedness and one-pointed ness, respectively.—117, 

q »Tlf q qf << !l W ; I f^RTVn#: I 

^ ii ii 

VYASA. 

All-pointednes.s is a oharacberisitic of the mind. One-pointed ness is also 
a characteristic of the mind. The destruction of all-pointed ne^s is its disappear¬ 
ance. The rise of one-pointedness is its appearance. The mind pubs on both, 
these characteristics. This mind then following along both these characteristics 
of destruction and manifestation which make its very nature, inclines towards 
contemplation. This is the trance modification of the mind. 

YACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author shows the state of the mental change towards Cognitive trance. 

* The trance modification of the mind is the disappearance and rise of aU-pointedneas 
and one-pointedness respectively.’ 
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All-pointedneas means distraotedness. It cannot be destroyed ; hence its dw- 
truotion is only its disappearance. Nothing which exists is destroyed. Rise is 
appearance. The disappearance and birth of the characteristics of aU-pointedn^ss and 
one*‘pointedness which are of the very nature of the mind, means that the disappear¬ 
ance is to be of all-pointedness, and the appearance is to be of one-pointedness. The 
mind following these two becomes inclined towards trance. The meaning is that it 
becomes qualified by the trance condition which is achieved gradually by the latter 
condition becoming the former.—117. 

Sfitra 12. 

u n 

?rfl; Tatah bhenco. gsr: Punah, again. S4uta-uditan the 

subsiding and rising, (wn) 5^»T-JlrU^ Tulya-pratyau^having similar 

(g^ro). Cognitive, acts (JlftPl). RlfCirU Chittasya, of the mind, mental. 

Bik&grat&, of the.one-pointedne.ss. ParinAmah, modification. 

12. Thence again comes the mental modification of one- 
pointedness, when the subsiding and rising cognitive acts are 
similar.—118. . * 

5Rr; sfTj i 

WI ^ II II 

VYASA. 

Of him whose mind is inclined towards the trance modification, the for¬ 
mer cognitive act subsides ; and the latter that rises is similar thereto. The 
mind inclined towards trance is common to both. Tbe same happens again 
and again up to the end of trance. 

This of course is the modification of the one-pointedness of the mind 
which exists as an individualized unit independent of the characteristicvS. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

‘Thence again comes the mental modification of one-pointedness, when subsiding 
and cognitive acts are similar.’ 

Again, when trance having been achieved, the later state of trance becomes the 
former, the former subsides and the later cognitive trance modification arises. That 
is to say, one becomes the past and the other the present. When both these cogni¬ 
tive acts of him who has become inclined towards trance, becomes similar to each 
othor, it becomes one-pointed. This shows the achievement of tranoe. and also of one- 
pointedncNsa itself. The Bhfisyakfira shows the limit:—* Up to the end of trancei’-— 
118. 

Stltra 13. 

<i[7^ Etena, by this. \i(?T BhAta, in tho objective phenomena. Indri- 

yafu, and in the instrumental phenomena, Dharma, the characteristic 
liky. Laksana, the secondary quality, Avas|th&, condition of aU 
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th^se three, Paii^am4Ii. the changes. Vyakhyitah, are 

described. 

13. By this are described the changes of characteristic 
(dharma), secondary quality (lak?ana), and condition (avastha) in 
the objective and instrumental phenomena.—119. 

SWfft S[%MV: I 559^- 

^snfir. l «I ^ < in v ?T f^rg^: ?n!IT 


«f?PivilMl5^ I 5158(Ri*Td«i<fm«Tt«n ?i^Tv*n i 

Sd ^ i g R g qr ffqtWRTRT^Rr^RRf f^RT VHfe ^g ;Tf d<gl^ s»% 

qw ^5pnf q5t T q t t ^t s?nw «r7>s??T ft[?^Ht5>sqT i ^ ^ i ^dHi - 
»RnwTt 4^5{|T«^qT 3*1^5^'? ®c# S®^i cr^rrq^^nqft- 

viMf5jji»Cd5Wfqfi.<{ji*i5Ed^ vil?; q^iqtsft ??nR!!T 
«y^!|5i|RWtiUdWlfd: qftqjW^^<!{R¥’aTqf^5Q|:^; ^^5T^p;iTrf^ 5pj|. 

I ^ qr i gqffmgrg^st g g^ fiiq>K<ugth g q n mfaf d i 

«ac^ qfwiTl ^ f ^dsq ; | q?Rr«f5Rjqj qft:- 

j(i*ft >q*ff ^aki sRsiq^ i dq' ^hrit 

q^gr!iwqT>sq^^irfhn5n5Tdq?f*rT5l!| gRTf^WRf «Rfd d g j[5?nr?T* 
i fiTRi^q^i %^Tinqi5R gidiwuurc# g^fd d ^- 

infwiyjceifJifd I qrrc STR \ vwfjivdfviq^ «ififf 3^d?dTdfciiRdig, I 3 5f q < T- 
dW5^fiTiq^: dq5:d«ft 55^1^% I qrdflr^; i qr^mg, i 

5WRddR5=gq*wm^5ifd qfi«F3f sddj?:^ fdcdRflfdqvng^ i «Tqdw<-qp^ 

ddlTRl' drfdR^qj^Jjg^StrfldldrddlvqT qiqPSnwETWf^dJ | ddRCd* 

dd^ftfd I iTd <a q i<yqft<j|iA ' qrfe qrSqRpiHn- 

y5dqiy<:t8ro t^ %q ^Mk^^q4d T%dqdqfi^ \ 
diftr« vhI^ WiF^sf^ dRd> d d ^ »ir m«d i^diqd vn^i d^^d 
f%qt ^iddi^ I qidqdT i ^fdr ddd^t qi^Rpdt 

gfiw^v^qdT sd^ grf^ i g i ddf w 

Wificodi gqdf^ifdTi^w I dt|( 
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5^ f: t ^Tj te r ?T^ ^ «TW. I ?WT gr vnff i 

?r%^r »r«%?ire!rsT ?rw^w m c g ^ g ^s g ^* ! 

I if ftolf>gcT«S ; | ?T^ ^ORTWI^ IQgf 

m •WT I ?mT 5ft mm gft^gfft 5%rT *9: i 

^ g r 5awft<{| T ft i «k»ih^ i «riftT s^NiJt<ii 

g cs rr qy vn#; <Eqs<TW T i( 5 gR^lftr ^rtt ^diTRt jt?ct 

^fW^Rftrr fcft# «ar snft?ft% 

'jPBirft I sngft i <fiw r f yfiiiftrwcftsfft^wrr ?rt«n- 

^>KT3:iTf3[Rfg5?:5«T^rPTOm5ft vnhr; «Rwn:ftr% i ^RrivKTssrmgf 

fesTT gR?*n5?!^ SJ^TERT 'Tfejprft I 5Rt »f«l5CI<!|iil!r 

Mr^<ij<jl*ra*<*<v^W Tq fti!j fff jrftnra?r ?% i vmfg^TTrq^ vw- 

?igqiF?roTsr5^cftq7 Jcs^TTf^nft rfft I q!^wfg?r- 

«ft^?TftrftT l 5 nft W^^qjTSr^rqftqiTm >5l^^57JT*rfftqrTg5T frftq? 
q?T qf^qjw: «*iMij;jNdmgrf5i5tsrft « «r«i q f <<ii T »ft^« i ftjt<<a i^ q j[s«npr 

qfwflr ^ ii ii 

vyAsa. 


It must be understood that by describing as above the changes of cha¬ 
racteristic; secondary quality and condition with reference bo the mind, the 
change of characteristic, the change of secondary quality and the change 4t 
condition with reference to the objective forms of matter and instruments of 
action and sensation have also been described. 


There, the disappearance and appearance of the characteristics of the 
outgoing activity and suppression were the modifications of characteristic (pri¬ 
mary quality) in the characterized \^the object as existing independently of the 
quality) ; also the modification of secondary quality. Suppression has three 
secondary qualities ; it is connected with three paths of being (adhv&). 

Having given up the first path of being which consists of the secondary 
quality not yet manifested, it takes it up as a secondary quality existing in the 
present, although it has not thereby overstepped its primary quality. It is in 
this secondary quality which manifests in the present that its true nature is 
manifested. This is its second path of being. It is not devoid of the past and 
the yet*unmanifested qualities (laksana). 

Similarly is the outgoing activity possessed of three secondary qua¬ 
lities and is connected with three paths of being. Having given up 
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the present secondary quality, bub nob having given up its characteristic, it 
puts it on as the second quality of the past. This is its third path of being, 
and it is nob devoid of the secondary qualities of the future and the present. 

Similarly, inclining again to outward activity, it gives up the yet- 
unmanifested secondary qudliby ; but not having given up its characteristic of 
existence as such, it gets oh to it as the secondary quality of the present, 
where manifesting its true nature, ib acts as such This is its second path' of 
being. And ib is nob devoid of the past and the future secondary qualities. 

Similarly, suppression again and outgoing activity again. 

Similar is the modification of condition. During moment of sup¬ 
pression, the suppressive potencies are being strengthened ; and the potencies 
of the outgoing activities are being weakened. This is the modification of the 
conditions of the characteristics. 

Thus the objective changes by means of the characteristics ; the cha- 
racbensbics possessed of three paths of being are changed by means of secon¬ 
dary qualities; the secondary qualities too are modified into conditions. 

Thus is ib that? the functioning of the “qualities'’ is never devoid even 
fora moment of the changes of the characteri.stics, secondary qualities and 
conditions; and the functioning of the qualities consists in ceaseless activity, 
It has further been said that the cause of the activity of the Equalities’ is 
their very nature. 

By this must be understood the three-fold change in the objective and 
instrumental phenomena, due to the conception of a distinction between the 
characteristic and the characterized. In reality, however, there is but one change, 
because the characteristic is the very being itself of the characterized ; and it is 
the change of the characterized alone that is detailed by means of the character¬ 
istic. Ib ii only the characteristic present in the characterized object that 
changes states in the past, the present and the future, the substance is nob 
changed. Thus when a vessel of gold is broken to be made into something else, 
ib is only the condition that changes, nob the gold. 

Another says:—The characterized is nothing more than the characteristic, 
inasmuch as the reality of the former does nob overstep the latter. If it were 
something co-exisbenb, it would change as an independent existence only, 
simply changing into distinct anterior and posterior conditions. 

This is no defect. Why? Because constancy is nob found therein. 
Thus the bhrae worlds give up* their individual appearances, because eternity 
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has been denied to them. Yet they exist in the case of disappeamnce also^ 
because destruction has been denied to them. 

Further its subtlety is due to conjunctive existence; and it is not 
perceived on account of its subtlety. 

The change of secondary quality is the moving of the characteristic 
along the paths of being. The past characteristic joined to the past second¬ 
ary quality, is not devoid of the future and the present secondary quality. 

Similarly, the present (characteristic) joined to the present secondary 
quality is nob devoid of the past and the future secondary quality. Similarly, 
the future joined to future secondary quality is not devoid of the present and 
past secondary qualities For example, a man who is attached bo one woman, 
does nob hate all the others. 

Others find a fault in this change of .secondary qualities. They say that 
all the qualibiei being in simultaneous existence, their paths of being must be 
confused, (and thus overlapping one another cannot be considered as distinct 
and different). 

This is thus met with. That the characteristics do exist as such 
reqitires no proof. When there is such a thing as a characteristic, bhe> differ¬ 
ences of the secondary qualities also must be posited. It is not only in the 
present time that the characteristic characterizes. If it were so the mind 
would not possess the characteristic of attachment, seeing that attachment is 
nob in manifestation at the time of anger. Further the three secondary qualities 
are nob possible of existence in one individual simultaneously. They may 
however appear in succession by virtue of the operation of their several causes. 
And so it has been said :—‘ The intensities of nature and those of function are 
opposed to each other; but the ordinary manifestations co-exist with the in¬ 
tense ones.' Therefore, there is no confusion. For example, attachment being 
in the height of manifesbabiou with reference to some object, it does nob for 
that reason cease bo exist with reference to all other objects. On the contrary 
it is then ordinarily in existence with reference to them. 

Similar is the case with the secondary qualities. It is not the characte¬ 
rized object that is possessed of the three paths of being. It is the characte¬ 
ristics that are possessed of three paths. They may be visible or latent. Of 
these the visible ones assume different conditions, and are termed accordingly 
differently because the conditions are different and nob the substance. This 
is in the same way as the figure of I means teh In the place of ten, hundred, 
ih the place of hundted, ^nd one in th^ place of unity. Or again a 
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th« place of unity. Or again a woman, although one, is called a mother, a 
daughter and a sister. 

Some make the theory of change of condition defective as rendering 
independent existence necessary. How? There being intervals between 
the operations of the paths of being a characteristic is the future one when 
it does nob perform its function; it is the present one when it does; it has 
become the past when it has ceased bo operate. 

Now the defect that the opponents find is that in this way the 
characteristic and the characterized object, as also the secondary quality and 
the condition must necessarily be considered as independent existences. 

This is no defect, Why ? On account of the variety duo to the interac¬ 
tion of the ‘qualities' even in case of the 'qualified' being permanent. 
As the coming together of the indestructible qualities of sound, &c., is only 
a characteristic having a beginning and is destuctible, so also is the undifferen¬ 
tiated phenomenal state of matter with a beginning, and is only a characteris¬ 
tic of the indestructible 'qualities' of Essentiality, &c., and is as such 
destructible. It is for this reason that it is termed a ‘VikAra,'a product. 
Here is an illustration in this connection. Clay is au object possessed of 
characteristics. Its existence in the shape of a sod is a characteristic thereof, 
Given up this particular characteristic it takes up another; and thus takes 
up another characteristic when it takes up the form of ajar. In the form of 
ajar its secondary quality gives up its futurity and comes bo possess the second¬ 
ary quality as manifested in the present, lb thus changes its secondary 
quality. The jar changes, showing comparative oldness and newness every 
moment. This is change of condition. 

Another characteristic taken up by the characterized substratum is bub 
a change of coiidibion. Of the characberisbic too another secondary quality 
is a change of condition. It is, therefore, the change of one substance only 
that is thus shown by difiFerentiatioti. In this way this may be applied to 
other diings also. Thus it is that the change of characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition do nob overstep the being of the characterized subsbra'- 
turn, and it is for this reason that there is but one change which runs 
throu^ all these specializations thereof. 

Well what is this change? Change is the manifestation of anothet 
characteristic on the removal of the previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant. 

VACHASPATI'S GLOSa 

% 

The aailtor the changes of the objeotire and instrumental phenomena 

of aaotter, whose use will be dhsoribed later, but whose oooasion has come now ^ % 
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^bia the ohangea of oharaoteristio, secondary quality and condition in the objective 
and instrumental phenomena have been described.’ 

The Commentator explains:—*It must be understood, (fee.’ The question is that 
ft is the fact only of mental change that has been mentioned, not its modes in the 
shape of characteristic secondary quality and condition. How is it then that they are 
spoken of here over and above that? For this reason he says:—‘There the disappea¬ 
rance and appearance of the characteristics of outgoing and suppression, (fee.’ The 
brief meaning is that the works of characteristics, secondary quality and condition have 
no doubt not been used, but it is not that for that reason the changes themselves of 
characteristics, secondary quality and condition have not been described. Thus is the 
aphorism:—‘suppressive modifications’ «feo. (Ilf. 9), the change of characteristic, is 
spoken of. 

Further he says that by showing this change of characteristic, the change of 
secondary quality also in the characteristic taken as substratum indicated :—‘So also 
the change of secondary quality.* 

Secondary quality stands for ‘Lak*ana.’ It means that by which something is 
indicated. This quality is due to difference in time. It is by time that a thing is 
given certain qualities by means of which it is differentiated from certain things 
standing in a different relationship to time. 

Suppression has three different secondary qualities. It is but another mode of 
^ying that it is related to three paths of being. The word‘adhva,’path of being, ' 
implies time. 

“ Having given up the first path of being, which consists of the secondary 
quality not yet manifested.” 

The question ari.ses, * Does this suppression, while giving up the first path of 
being, overstep the nature of the characteristic too in the same way as it gives up the 
path of being The Commentator says that it does not:—‘Although it has not 
overstepped its primary quality too.’ 

It does not overstep its oharaoteristio, but takes up the secondary quality as 
■existing in the present. The same suppression which has not manifested yet, has now 
x:ome into present existence, not that suppression has become non-suppression. 

The meaning of the nature of thing existing in the present is now described It 
is in this secondary quality which manifests in the present that its -true nature is 
manifested. ’ 

.‘True nature’ is that which performs the function proper to its existence as 
such. • 

Manifestation means its essentializatiou as such. 

With reference to the yet unmanifested first path of being this is its second path 
of being. ^ 

Well if it be so that it gives up the yet unmanifested path of being and takes ufi 
the present, and that having given up the present state, it will pass on to be past path 
of being, then, it necessarily follows that paths of being are subject to birth and 
destruction. This however is not proper, because nothing is born that exists not. Not 
'is anything that exists destroyed. For this reason the Commentator says:—‘ And it 
not devoid of the past and the yet unmanifested secondary quality,’ which go oa 
existing in their generic unspeoialized state. 

Having shown the secondary quality of the present existence of the yet unmanir 
f^ted suppression, the Commentator now shows the third path of being, the passing 
on to the past of the present outgoing activity;— . , 

, “Similar is the outgoing activity, (fee.” 

Well then does suppression alone exist in the yeit unmanifested' state, not out¬ 
going activity] The Commentator says No:—‘ Similarly inclining again to outwat'd^ 
activity, &o. 
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This repeated manifestation of the outgoing activity . is not the manifestation 
of any individual output thereof. It is a manifestation of the same class only* That 
Which has passed cannot come back. 

*^The manifestation of true nature is the essentialization of the object as posses^ 
sing the capacity of performing its proper function.** 

It is this change of secondary quality thus described, which appears with refe¬ 
rence to objects of the same class over and over again. For this reason* the Comtnen- 
tator says;—‘Similarly, suppression again, &o.* 

Now he describes the changes of condition which is indicated by the change of 
characteristic:—‘Similar is the modification, &c.* 

The strength and weakness of the characteristics in, their present path of being, 
are their conditions. The increatje or decrease of weakness and strength every moment 
is the change of condition. 

He summarizes:—‘This is the modification of the conditions of the charac¬ 
teristics.* 

Now he determines the different relation of the different changes:—‘Thus the 
object changes, <kc.* 

Is then this change of the‘qualities’only ocoasionaH He says No:—‘Thus it is 
that the functioning of the qualities is never, <ko.* 

But then why is this change ever-existenti He says:—‘The functioning of the 
qualities consists in ceaseless activity.* The word‘and* in this sentence means a cause. 

Functioning means action. But whence this functioning itself'l He says:_ 

‘It is of their very nature.* ‘It has been said * here in before. 

This three-fold change of the mir.d is taught by the author of the Aphorisms 
to be existing in the objective and instrumental phenomena of matter. He says ;~ 
‘By this must be understood, <feo.* 

‘This’ means the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized. 

Wheti the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized is kept 
in sight, the physical elements of Prithvi, &c., are the objects characterized, and the 
bodies of cow, &o., or the jar, &c , are the changes of the characteristic thereof. The 
forms which the characteristics put on in the past and the yet unmanifested" and the 
present ones constitute the change of their secondary quality. When the cow, <ko., 
have taken up the secondary qualities as existing in the present, their change of condi¬ 
tions consists in their taking up the states of the newly-born calf, a little advanced in 
age, youth and old ago. In the case of the jar, &c., too, their newness and oldness 
are their changes of condition. 

Similarly are the instrumental phenomena the characterized objects. The tak¬ 
ing in of this or that blue, &o., is the change of characteristic of the sense of sight. 
The change of secondary quality consists in the assumption by the characteristic of 
the qualities due to the existence in the present, &o , as such. The present sensation 
of a jewel, <ko., may be distinct or indistinct. This is its change of condition. 

The change of the objective and instrumental phenomena is described, looking 
upon the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition as distinct from the 
characterized. 

Now the commentator speaks of them when they are looked upon as the same:--- 
‘In reality, however, there is but one change, &c.* The word ‘however* turns away 
from the other view according to which the characteristic and the cl^aracterized are 
looked upon as distinct. Its reality is made known here, not that the nature of 
change is denied to the other. For what reason 1 Becaujse the characteristic is the' 
very being of the characterized.* 

. The question is tjiat if the characterJstia is only a modification of the oharao- 
terizedi bow is it tb^t people do pot confuse tbe notions of thiQ changes? For. tliiV 
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reason he says:—'And it is the change o! the characterized alone that is detailed 
through the oharaoteristie. ’ By the word ^‘eharaoteristio” here are understood all the 
three things, namely, oharaoteristio, secondary quality and condition. All this is the 
modification of the characterized alone by means of them. There is, therefore, but 
one change of the oharaoteristio, cbo., one not confused with the others, because there 
is no real distinction between them, the characterized objects themselves do not over* 
lap one another. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the characteristic and the characterized 
are not different from each other, and because the paths of being of the characteristic 
objects are different, the oharaoteristio also must in this case behave as the cha¬ 
racterized object, on account of the characteristic and the characterized object being 
the same. For this reason he says:—‘Itis only the oharaoteristio present in the 
characterized, (bo.’ 

‘That changes states’:—The word ‘state’ here means a different arrangement 
of the thing, a different appearance. Thus when vessels of gold are styled differently 
as a Ruohaka and Svastika, they differ only so far; not that the substance gold be¬ 
comes not-gold. The reason is evident. They do not differ entirely. This will be stan 
ted further on. 


The Commentator brings forward the example of the Bauddba, who bolds that 
the characteristic only is what exists:—“ Another says:—It is only the characteristics 
of the Ruohaka, <fec , that are being thus born, which are the realities. There is no 
such thing as gold which might be looked upon as a substance remaining the same 
among more changes than one. If there be such a thing as substance which remains 
constant even though the characteristics are being changed, then that thing would 
be immutable like the power of consciousness. It would become an independent 
reality; independent, that is to say, of the change which is of the very nature of the 
thing appearing to change. As the power of consciousness does not give up its nature 
even though the‘qualities ’ are constantly putting on different appearances, and is 
therefore independently eternal, so also would gold, ibo., become independently eternal. 
This, however, is nqt desirable. Therefore the characteristic is not different from the 
characterized; the substance is not different from the qualities.” 


The Commentator refutes this argument;—‘This is no defect. Why 'I Because 
constancy is not found therein.’ 

We might admit this if we found that as a matter of fact the substance was 
constant in its so-called eternity like unto the power of consciousness. We, however, 
do not find this constancy of eternity. On the other hand the whole of this world, 
to say nothing of one substance only, is seen giving up its individual appearances; 
the appearances, that is to say, that are meant to perform certain functions. 

How is this ? On account of eternity being denied to them by the authority 
of reasoning. If a jar of earth did not give up its individuality of appearance, it would 
plainly be seen as a jar even when it existed in the condition of a half-jar or in that of 
powdered clay, <fcc.; and it would go on performing its function too all the same as 
before. Hence the three worlds are non-eternal. 


• let it be non-eternal alone, being practically quite non-existent as it 

IS like the lotus of the sky, on account of its universality and the non-performance of 
any function, Bor this reason he says:—* It exists in the case of non-appearance also, 
because destruction has been denied to it.’ 


^ is it is not so very insignificant as to be altogether non-eternal 

and therefore to be classed as non-existent. Whyl Because destruction has been de¬ 
nied to it by reason. 

Thus stands the reasonings— 


That which is non-existent is never visible and does 
as the lotus of the sky. 


not perform any function. 
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The three worlds, however, sometime have some funetions aud are visible. 

So are the following causes proving its existence to be mentioned. A thing is 
seen being born ; characteristic secondary quality and conditions are ever found 
appearing therein. For this reason they are out of the category of such non-existent 
things as the lotus of the sky and the horns of a man. 

It is not, therefore, constant in its eternity, so that it may be classed with the 
independent reality of consciousness. On the contrary it is only in a way eternal. 
This also proves that it is changeful. It is eternal in its change. 

By this it must be understood that in a piece of clay exist its effects the states of 
the jar, etc., which have not yet expressed themselves. Well, let that be. But if it exist 
even if removed, how is it that it is not perceived as before ? For this reason the Com¬ 
mentator says:—‘It becomes subtle on account of conjunctive existence, that is, on 
account of its mergence into the casual state. It becomes unperoeivable on account 
of its subtlety and is not, therefore, perceived/ 

Having thus explained the change of characteristic the Commentator now ex¬ 
plains the change of secondary qualities also as such secondary qualities, 

‘The change of secondary qualities, &o/ 

The meaning is that each secondary quality is followed by others along with 
itself. The question is that inasmuch as at the time of conjunction with one secondary 
quality, the others are not perceived, how can it be said that the others also are pre¬ 
sent along with it 'I For this reason the Commentator says:—‘For example, a man 
who is attached to one woman, <fec.’ The non-existence of perception does not disprove 
the existence of anything, proved to exist by other means of knowledge. The birth 
itself of a thing at different places is a reason for its existence. Nothing that exists 
not, can be born. As for example, the horn of a man. 

The Commentator states a defect suggested by another: —‘Others find a fault in 
this change of secondary quality.^ If the past and the present, exist at the time when 
the present characteristic is in existence in the present, then the three paths of being 
must overlap one another. If, however, the paths come into being one after the other, 
then it comes to this that the non-existent comes into existence. This is the meaning. 

He refutes the argument;—‘This is thus met wdth, The existence of the 
characteristics in the present is only proved by perception. It also gives the know¬ 
ledge of its existence in the past and in the future as related to the present. It is 
plain that the non-existing does not come into existence and the existing is not des¬ 
troyed. He says the same:—‘If it were so the mind would not possess, &c.* The mind 
is found possessing the characteristic of attachment after the time of anger has passed 
away. If it be that attachment did not exist at the time of anger as capable of mani¬ 
festation in the future, how could it be born 1 And if not born, how could it bQ 
perceived 1 

It may be so. Even then, however, how is it proved that paths of being do nob 
overlap! He gives the answer :—‘Further the three secondary qualities, The 

three secondary qualities are impossible of existence simultaneously. Where ! In one 
mental modification. In succession, however, one of the qualities does oome into 
manifestion by virtue of its manifesting cause. The ascertainment of the secondary 
qualities being dependent upon the thing qualified thereby, it is along with the form 
of the thing qualified that the mind becomes possessed of the qualities. He quotes 
Panohasikh^ Achfirya on this very subject:—‘ And so it has been said, &o.' This baa 
been explained before. He summarizes:—‘Therefore there is, &o.* On account of 
the contrary characteristics of manifestation and disappearance remaining merged in 
the cause, the paths of being do not overlap. He gives an illustration:—‘For exam-, 
pie, attachment to, &o.' The knowledge of the existenoe of attaebment with anger was 
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explained before. Now, however, is explained the existence of relationship existing 
between attaohmeut with respect to one object and attachment with reference to 
another. He applies the illustration to the subject to be illustrated:—* Similar is 
the case with secondary qualities <feo.* 

The question is that inasmuch as identity can exist even though the identical 
object may not be perceived as such altogether, it follows that characteristic, secon¬ 
dary quality and condition being distinct phenomena, the characterized object which 
is not separate from them, should also be considered to be distinct from itself 
under each and every one of these varying states. He says that this view is not desir¬ 
able, because it is contradicted by the perception of the identical substance remain¬ 
ing the same under all varying states. * It is not the characterized object that is 
possessed of the three paths of being*, because the characteristics which are not dis¬ 
tinct from it, are possessed of the three paths of being. The fact of the taking up of 
the three paths of being of the characteristics is further elucidated;—They are either 
visible, a., essential, present, or latent, that is not tn ma. These are the past and 
the future. Of these, visible ones assume different states of strength and weakness, 
(ko., and are termed accordingly differently, because the states are different, not the 
substance. By the word state are to be understood here all the three things, namely, 
characteristic, secondary quality and condition. This is the meaning. It is only 
perception as such that establishes the distinction from, or the identity of the cha¬ 
racterized object with the characteristic, the secondary quality or the condition. If 
there were unqualified identity between the characterized object and the characteristic, 
<kc, then characteristics, <ko., would no longer be what they are. They would not 
qualify, characterized and condition, as does not the very substance of the characte¬ 
rized object itself. Nor would they qualify the characterized object in case of un¬ 
qualified distinction; as the horse and the cow can in no way become the characteristic, 
secondary quality and condition, each of the other. Perception establishes that the 
characteristic and the secondary quality are neither totally distinct nor completely 
identical with the characterized object, and it also shows that the characteristics, 
(fee, have all of them the properties of appearance and disappearance, and that during 
these changes the object remains the same) and it also shows that the characteristics 
are not mutually exclusive. This is so perceived by every individual self. We follow 
this common perception. It is not competent to us to leave that aside and establish 
some theory of the perception of characteristics which may please ourselves. 

The commentator gives on this very subject an illustration from the world;— 
‘This is in the same way as figure of I Ac.* 

As the nature of unity remains the same, although with reference to its relative 
position it is styled as hundred, &o., so also the nature of the characterized object 
remains the .same but it is styled differently on account of the difierences brought 
about by the distinctions of distinct characteristics, secondary qualities and condi¬ 
tions. This is the meaning. 

He gives another illustration to elucidate the subject to be illustrated Or 
again a woman, although one, Ac.* 

In this connection he introduces the discussion of a defect considered as existing 
in this by others;—*Some make the theory of the change of conditions, Ac.* 

In the change of condition, t. e , the change of condition, of characteristic and 
secondary quality all the three, the defect of the imminence, of the independent exis¬ 
tence of the characterized, the characteristio, the secondary quality and the condition 
is pointed out. 
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on account of being intercepted thereby, the characteristic of changing into curds 
does not operate notwithstanding its presence in milk, then it is said to be yet un¬ 
manifested. When it does come into manifestation, it is said to be in present opera¬ 
tion. When having achieved the change, it ceases from the operation of setting in 
the formation of curds, <kc., then it is said to exist in the past. Thus the characteriz¬ 
ed, the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition e.^i8ting as they do all of 
them in all the three limes, must be recognized as independent existences. Eternity 
is but existence for ever. Further, there being existence for ever, all the four are 
never born. And this much ^nd no more is the description of independent eternity 
(KCi^astha nityatd). The meaning is that the independent eternity of the power of 
dbnsoiousness too has no other speciality. * 

He refutes the argument:—‘This is no defect.* Why] On account of the 
variety due to the inter-action of the ‘qualities* even in the case of the qualified be¬ 
ing permanent. Inter action means the relation overpowering and being overpowered 
by each other. The variety is of the inter-action. This is the meaning. Although 
the qualified and the qualities, all the four always exist, the eternity does not consist 
in being independent of phenomenal changes, because the nature of their change con¬ 
sists in the appearance and disappearance of their modifications, which modifications 
although brought about by the variety of the inter-action of the qualities, are of the 
very being of the thing modified. 

The power of consciousness, however, does not put forth any such modifications 
of its own being as periodical appearance and disappearance. Its eternity, therefore, 
is independent of phenomenal change. As they say:—* He whose nature is not destroy¬ 
ed, the wise call constant in eternity.* 

Now he shows that the variety of inter-action is the cause of the variety of modi¬ 
fication in the substratum (Prakriti) and the Vikaras, the phenomena thereof. As the 
coming together, which may be described as the change into Prithvi, &c, has a begin- 
ing and is destructive, that is a disappearing characteristic only of sound, &o., i. e., of 
the five tanm4tras of sound, touch, form, taste and smell, which in relation to their 
efifects are indestructible, t.e., do not pass into latency. 

Ho shows the same in the case of Prakriti:—‘So also the undifferentiated 
phenomenal state of matter, <ko. * That is termed a product. Not however subject 
to such changes is the power of consciousness. This is the substance. 

Having illustrated the Prakriti and the product (Vikriti), which are proved by 
philosophers, he now takes an illustration from the product itself well known in the 
world, in order to show the variety due to the inter-action of the qualities which is 
the cause of the changes of the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition: 
'Here is an illustration of this connection, <ko.’ 

It is not necessary that there should be change of condition in the case of 
secondary qualities only. The characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition 
are all implied here by the word condition (avasth&) in the text. All, therefore, is 
a change of conditions. For this reason he says:—‘Another characteristic taken up 
by an object, <feo. * 

He gives the definition of Change (Parinama), w^hich covers the whole connota* 
tion of the word:—‘Change is the assumption by an existing object, <kc. *—119. 

' Sfftra 14. 

VPfT isdnta, to the latent, Udita, to the rising. Avyapadesya, 

the unpredicahle. WT Dharma, characteristics. Anup&ti, common, 

closely following. Dharml, the object characterised. 
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14, “ The object characterized ” is lhat which is common 
to the latent, the rising and unpredicable characteristic.—120. 

^nTTPN irUTgq nr ^ «T«r% ^ ?r i crw ^ 

«irf vif»f#vnTf; ^crn^r i enr jjfctt ^ s^rrmr- 

g <T <m : ^Tsmqro ‘^Rcna^^r ^W5i??Rr ^«Rf4w?c»<;T 

I <iT«}>T5fta^?Tn3F€r<T ^ vrsr^ ^»trt; «rwi3,i 

sTOHT^Rrg^fjTPRt: I 

^T^JTT^rrRT 0^ ¥r% i srsns^nr^^h ^ ?rwfcir- 

1 ^ 
^«n?RWiT 5r^Hf ^wfcjrgrf^ i laa- 

^5tWrC^ftrTTpR5«n3, l JT »!Jf ^RlJT^WTeJRT^TSllfef^ I V 

i«wrwrfii^icm ^55^ ^ 1 g «n# 
^mm^t i fkwj^ 

«wff «wf 5 =*wR^-gT»Tcr 5 srt?TfiT^^ 1 crwt^ «»#• 
jrnr* #r??«r?T%f^ 11 11 

VYASA. 

Characteristic is the virtue (pr power) of an object differentiated by 
fitness. The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred 
by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be of one sort in one 
and of another sort in another (object). Of these characteristics the present 
is that which is showing itself in operation; and it differentiates between 
those that have become latent and those that are in unpredicable yet. When, 
however, it coincides with the generic quality common to all these states, 
then it becomes of the very nature of the object alone; then what is itr in 
itself, and by what does it differ? 

Now of the characteristics of an object that are either latent, rising or 
unpredicable, the latent are those that have been in operation and ceased. 
The rising characteristics are those that are operation. They are imme¬ 
diate postcedents of the yet iinmauifested secondary quality. Those that 
have passed are the postcedents of the present ones. Why are not the 
present ones 'the immediate consequents of ithe past? On account of the 
absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedenco (between the two). 
As the relation of antecedence and postcedence exists between the present 
and the future, not so between it and the past. It is nob, therefore, the 
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izQm^iatie Antecedont of the past. For this reason it is only the yet.unr 
manifested that is the antecedent of the present. 

What then are the unpredicable ? All are of the nature of all With 
regard to this it has been said:—The variety of all forms of juice, &c,due 
to the changes of earth and water, is seen in stationary objects. So alscj 
of the stationary in the self-moving and of the self-moving in the stationary. 
Thus all is of the nature of all without the destruction of species. This is 
subject to the limit itions of time, space, form and disposing cause. Their 
natures certainly do not manifest simultaneously. 

‘The characterized object* is that constant nature thereof which remains 
common to all these manifested and unraanifested characteristics and which 
is the subsratum of both the generic and the specific. In the case of him, 
however, to whom this is a characteristic only without a substratum, there 
must be absence of experience. How is it possible to adopt one cognition 
as the enjoyer of the action done by another? Further there would be no 
memory thereof, because no one can remember what has been seen by an¬ 
other, Further a subsratum common to changing states does exist, because 
objects are called back to memory and recognized as such. It is this constant 
substratum that is identified as such even when it has taken up a different 
characteri-itic. For this reason it is not common to different states. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

The word‘characteristios^ is used here to denote characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition, because that is the basic quality. The Commentator describes 
the characterized object which is subject to this three-fold change, by the aphorism 
‘•The ‘characterized object’ is that which is common to the latent, the rising and th« 
unpredicable characteristics.” The characterized object is that which is possessed of a 
characteristic. It is not possible of being known without the characteristic being 
known. He explains the oharaoteri.stio‘ Differentiated by fitness, &o.’ The charao- 
teristlo is the virtue of a substance, such as clay, <feo. That is the power of its produc¬ 
ing a powder, a kneaded lump, a jar, <fco All these exist therein in a state of latonqr 
(non-manifestation). 

If the characteristics exist in a state of latency in an object, they have to 
manifest themselves. But they do not manifest without the help of such adjuncta 
ae water, Water, &o, do not however exist in the causal states of the Object^ 
that are produced. Whence then do they come? For this reason he says; ‘Differeatiatr 
ed by fitness. The power producing jars, &o, is differentiated by the fitness (oafootty^ 
of being dependent for action upon the action of water, Ac. Hence jars, dpo., derWc 
the oapacity of being helped into manifestation by water, dw., from their causee them¬ 
selves. They are not accidental. This is the meaning. 

Or, it might be that the words, “characterized by fitness ” are an answer to the 
question. »a It wtbe virtue (power) of an objeql. Tbe 
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liieanihg is that it is their fitness alone that is the oharaoteristio. Hence it is provM 
that the characterized object is what is possessed of that. He mentions authority 
for its existence:—* The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is inferred 
by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be this or that, that is, the 
different appearances as powder, kneaded lump, a jar, <kc. The meaning is that it is 
seen to be distinct in different objects by the observation of its effects, and the differ¬ 
ence that is apparent in its effects. ‘Found' means observed. 

He now describes how a lump of kneaded clay which is perceived as existing in 
the present, differs from the state of its existence as powder which has' now become 
latent andl the state of its existence as a jar which is yet unpredicable;—‘ Of these 
characteristics the present is that, (fsc.‘ The meaning is that if they did not differ, 
the operations of the powder and the jar would also become similar to those of the 
kneaded lump, and overlapping be the result. 

He now says that the distinction described is not possible in the case of a lump 
which is yet in the state of latency:—* When however it coincides with the generic 
quality, What is it in itself and by what distinguishing trait should it differ! 

Having thus described the distinguishing traits of characteristics, he now divides 
them*.—‘Now of these characteristics of an object, <kc.* 

The rising characteristics are those that exist in the present. 

Now he explains the antecedence and postcedence of the pathways of being:— 
‘They are the immediate postcedents, <feo.' He asks the reason:—Why are not the 
][)resent ones the immediate consequents of the past? He states the reason:—On ao-. 
count of the absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedence between the two 
He explains the non-perception of a thing by the object in which it exists:—He also 
shows the non-perception of the existence by being the opposite of the perception there¬ 
of As the relation of antecedents and postcedence between the yet-unmanifested 
and the present, <kc/ He summarizes:—For this reason the yet-unmanifested is the 
6 nly immediate antecedent of the present, because the yet-unmanifested precedes the 
present. The past cannot be the antecedent of the present. The present precedes the 
past and is therefore its antecedent, not unpredicable of it. Hence is it established 
that the past is the least important of the pathways of being. 

. Well, let that be. It is possible to distinguish the present and the past as being 
and having been perceived respectively. The unpredicable characteristics, however, 
from the very fact of their being unpredicable, are incapable of being distinguished. 
With this in mind be puts the question :—‘What are then the unpredicables! And in 
what objects are we to examine them!’ He answers the question:—* All are of the 
nature of all.^ With regard to this it has been said:—(He establishes the same), 
‘The variety of all forms of juice, <fec., due to the changes of earth and water, <kc.' The 
liquid is possessed of the soniferous, tangiferous, luminiferous and gustiferous ultimate 
atoms. The earth (solid) is possessed of the soniferous, the tangiferous, the luminife¬ 
rous, the gustiferous and the odoriferous ultimate atoms. A modification of all 
these is seen in the variety of all the forms of juice, <fec , found in the roots, fruits, 
flowers, leaves, <ko., of tree, creeper and cane-plant, &c. All these ctfnnot be the modi* 
floations either of the solids or of the liquids different in nature from themselves. It 
1 ^ of course been shown that nothing can come out of nothing. 

: Similarly the modifications of unmoving objects are seen in moving objects in the, 
shape of a variety of chyle, <fec. It is of course the use of these fruits, &o., that 
brings about the wealth of the variety of forms, 

^ Similarly is seen the modification of animals into plants. It is well-known that 
pomegranates become as big as the fruits of Tfila by obtaining a suok of blood. 
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He oonoludes:—‘Thus all is of the nature of all, Thus all, t, liquid and 
solid, (fco„ is of the nature of all, u e., juioe, <feo. He gives the reason thereof:—*With^ 
out deatruotion of species.’ The liquidity and solidity (earthiness), the generic quar 
lities of these, are recognized as existing everywhere, and they are not therefore 
destroyed. 

Well, but if all this is of the nature of all, then everything being present every¬ 
where always and in all possible modes, even those results which do not exist simid- 
taneously should manifest at once. For certainly, when all the necessary causes of an 
effect are present, it would not delay in its appearance. For this reason he says:— 
This is subject to the limitations of time, space, (fee. Although everything can of 
course become the cause of everything, yet the operation of the cause is limited by 
space. Thus K^smira (Cashmere) being the country of saffron, it will not grow in the 
P4noh&la country, even though the other causes of its growth were ftll present there. 
Hence saffron does not grow in the Pttftch&laand other countries. 

Similarly there are no rains in the summer season; therefore no growth of rice 
is possible in that season. Similarly a deer does not give birth to a man; the form 
of man cannot arise out of that of a deer. Similarly, a man who is not virtuous, does 
not enjoy the nature of pleasure; the disposing cause of virtue does not operate in 
him. Therefore it is that on account of the limitations of space, time, form and dis¬ 
posing cause, the nature, t. d., existing objects, are not produced simultaneously. 

Having thus divided the characteristics, he now describes the substratum as 
being common to all these states:—‘The characterized object is that common, <feo.’ 
The generic is the nature of the characterized, the substratum ; and the specific is the 
characteristic. The substratum is of the nature of both these. This is the meaning. 

Having shown that the substratum, the characterized object, appearing in all the 
states thereof, is proved by direct knowledge, he now calls to mind the undesirable oon^ 
sequences of the theory of the Vain&sika philosophers, who say that no independent 
substratum exists, and that the mind is but a momentary act of cognition:—‘ In the 
case however, <feo.* 

Further the object is called back to memory and recognized as such. Yajfla- 
datta does not call back to mind what has been seen by Devadatta. For this reason 
whoever has been the seer must be the recogniser —120, 

Sfttra 15. 

II « 

5K5T Kraina, of succession. ’sjrFtrrar* Anyatvam, the distinctness. 
Parin&ma, of modifications. Anyatve, for the distinctness. Hetul^, 

the reason. 

15. The distinctness of succession is the reason for the dis-. 
tinctness of modifications.—121. 
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VYASA. 

It then coming to this that there can be bub one modification for one 
anbetratum, it is said that the distinctness of succession becomes the cause of 
the distinctness of modifications. This bakes place as follows :—The cider of 
causation is : the clay as powder, the clay kneaded into a lump, the clay appear¬ 
ing as a jar, the clay appearing as a half-jar, the clay appearing as a potsherd. 

The succession of a characteristic is that characteristic, which comes be¬ 
fore it immediately. The kneaded lump of clay disappears and the jar appeals 
in close sequence. This is the order of the sequence of the changes of the 
ohataoterisbic* The order ot the change of secondary qualities is the sequential 
appearance of the present state of a jar out of its yeb-unmauifested state of exis¬ 
tence. Similarly is there a succession for the passing into its past state, of the 
present state of the kneaded lump of clay. There is no succession for the past. 
Why? Immediate sequence exists only where there is a relation of antece¬ 
dence and postcedence. That does nob exist in the case of the past. Hence 
succession exists in the case of two secondary qualities only. 

Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition. A new 
jrtr begins to become old in immediate sequence of its appearance as a new 
one. This oldness is found being manifested in succession wiiich follows the 
sequence of the moments of time, until it reaches the last stage. And this 
third change is distinct from the changes of characteristic and secondary qua¬ 
lity;' AU these successions find their being in the conception of there being a 
distinction between the characteristic and the characterized object, because 
the characteristic also becomes sometimes the characterized, in its relation.to 
the nature of another characteristic. 

When, howevefi the characterized object is spoken of as being what:ik* 
really is, as not distinct from the characteristic, then by virtue of that ooncep-^ 
tion; the object itself is described as a charaoteristie*; and then the simesston; 
a{yi>aars to be one only^ 
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The characteristics of the mind are two-fold, the conscious (or patent 
Paridvista) and the unconscious (or latent, A-paiidrista). Of these the patent 
are those that appear in consciousness as notions. The latent are those that 
are but the substance itself. They are seven only and it is by infeience that 
their existei.ee itself has been established. ‘ Suppression, characterization, 
potentialization, constant change, physical life, movements, power are the cha¬ 
racteristics of the mind, besides consciousness.' 

Hereafter is introduced the subject of sainyama to be performed by a yogi 
with the object of obtaining the knowledge of any desirable subject, when he 
has mastered all the means of obtaining knowledge as described. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

‘The distinobneas of auooesaioa is the reason for distinctness of modifications. 
Is one substratum subject only to one change, which may be described as characteris¬ 
tic secondary quality, or condition, as the. case may be? Or, are the changes of 
oharaoteristiatio, secondary quality and condition more than one ? What does it come 
to then? It comes to this that the change must be one because the substratum is one. 
A cause which has but one form, cannot produce a variety of effects, because the 
variety in that case would be oiuselesa. 

This being the suggestion, it is said:—Distinct changes are posited, because the 
orders of succession are different. 

Observers of the world have plainly observed that an order obtains in the auo- 
oe-jsioii of thaoharigas of one clay into dust, kneaded lump, jar, half-jar and sherd. 
It is also seen that the sequence between powdered clay and kneaded lump is indepens 
dent of the sequence between kneaded clay and jar: the sequence between a jar and a 
half-jar is quite another. The sequence between a half-jar and pot-sherds is again 
quite different. In each of these One of the elements precedes another, dhe difference 
of order existing in one succession of changes establishes the distinctness of the changes. 
Although the substratum of clay is one, it puts on a succession of changes whose order 
is established by allied characteristics appearing in succession to each other in due 
order. The appearance is not, therefore, causeless. This is the meaning. 

As is the case with the changes of characteristics, so also is the distinctness of 
the succession the reason for the distinctness of the changes of secondary qualities and 
the changes of condition. 

The same is illuminated by the Commentary:—‘ It comes to this that there oao 
be but one modification for one substratum, &a' 

‘The aucceseion of characteristic, <ko.':—The word * succession Ms used here to 
denote that which succeeds, looking upon the one to be nothing distinct from the otben 

‘ Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition.’ And so it 
happens that the barley grain, even though kept with great care by a cultivator in a> 
grain^pit is, on the lapse of a large number of years, reduced to a condition, such that 
the oohesion of its particles gives way to the mere touch of hand, z. 0 , of being reduced 
to an atomic condition. This is not possible to take place all at once causelessly in 
the case of new grain. It is, therefore, by a succession of different states appearing 
oae after the other in moments of time as being small, smaller and smallest on the 
one sldey and.larger larger and largest on tho other, that the specific condition appears; 
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This distinctness of succession exists only in the case of distinctness being con¬ 
ceived as between the characteristic and the substratum. So he says:—* All these 
successions find their being, <b;o.’ 

The state of the characterized and the characteristic are relative down from the 
undifferentiated phenomenal to the products, and vic» versa, inasmuch as the solids, 
clay, eta, are also characteristics in correlation with the ultimate atoms (the tan-, 
mfitras, or divine measures). So he says:—* The characteristic also sometimes becomes 
the characterized object in relation to the nature of another characteristic.’ 

When, however, the conception of the unity of the substratum and the charac¬ 
teristic is entertained with reference to the real substratum, the noumenal, t. a., when, 
‘by virtue of that conception,* of the substratum being common to all its states, the 
characterized object itself is considered as the characteristic, then there is but one 
change, the change, that is to say, of the characterized object alone. Characteristic, 
secondary quality and condition enter then into the very being of the characterized. 

It is to be considered as having been said by this that the substratum is far re¬ 
moved from the state of constant independent eternity (Ku^astha nityatfi). 

Speaking of the change of characteristic, the Commentator takes up in the con¬ 
text, the distinctions of the modality of the characteristics of the mind:—‘The cha¬ 
racteristics of the mind, <kc.* 

The conscious (patent) characteristics are those that come into our conscious¬ 
ness, of which we are conscious. The latent are those of which we have no direct 
knowledge. Those that appear, in consciousness as notions are the real cognitions, 
<ko. Suppression, etc., are those that are but the substance itself. This explains that 
they are not of the nature of illumination. 

Well, but if characteristics are latent, they certainly do not exist at all. For 
this reason he says:—‘And it is by inference that their existence as substance itself 
is established.* The knowledge that comes through authority is also spoken of here 
as inference by the similarity of their coming into existence after other knowledge.- 
He mentions the seven characteristics by a verse:—‘Suppression, (fee.* 

Suppression is the ultra*cognitive state of mental modifications. It is known by 
authority as well as by inference to be a state of residual potency. 

By the word ‘ characterization * the author suggests virtue and vice. The reading 
in some places is ‘ Karma * (action) instead of ' Dharma ’ (characterization). There 
^too virtue and vice caused by action are to be understood. Virtuous and vicious tenden¬ 
cies of the mind (or, which is the same thing, good and bad character) are known by 
authority or inferred by the existence of’pleasure and pain. 

Potentialization or the power which generates mental potencies, is inferred by 
memory. 

Similarly is the constant change of the mind in evolution inferred from the fact 
of the mind being made up of the three ‘ quaMties * and of the function of the qualities 
being changeful. 

Similarly physical life, the specific action of the mind which sustains physical 
life, is inferred as a characteristic of the unconscious mind by expiration and inspira¬ 
tion. 

Similarly are the movements of the mind, t. 0., the acts which set the different. 
organs and parts of the body into motion, inferred by these very movements following 
thought in that direction. 

Similarly is power the, subtle state of all the effects of thought which manifest 
in action (It is the idea of all actions). That this is also as a characteristic of the mind, 
is inferred by seeing the gross appearances due to the mental images tl^ereof.-—l!3l. 
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n \\ II 

trft^rrn’-^RT PArin&raa-traya, the three fold change. Samyam4b, by 

Sainyama over. Atlta, of the past. An&gata, of the future. 

Jfi&nam, knowledge. 

16. By Samyartia over the three-fold change, comes the 
knowledge of the past and the future.—122. 

JTRf ^n^rT^^»H<iJ«<ndWR<H9Pt ^ II 1% II 

VYASA. 

By Scimya'ma over the changes of characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition, comes to the Yogis the knowledge of the past and the future. 
The triad of concentration, meditation and trance together has been termed. 
Bomyama, When direct knowledge of the three-fold change is obtained by 
means of Samyama, knowledge of their past and present is obtaii^ed. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Henceforward up to the end of the chapter, the objects of Samyama and the 
attainments which indicate mastery over them, are discussed. Of these, the first 
object of the Samyama of a Yogi, familiar with all the accessories of Yoga, that is 
introduced, is the triad of changes itself, whose modality has already been describ¬ 
ed_«By Samyama over the three-fold changes, comes the knowledge of the .past and 

the future.^ 

The question is that inasmuch as direct knowledge is obtained only of the object 
with reference to which Samyama is performed, how is it that the Samyama on the 
triad of changes will become the cause of the direct knowledge of the past and the 
futurel For this reason the Commentator says:—When direct knowledge of the three 
fold change has been obtained by means of Samyama the knowledge of the past and 
the future, having as they do the relation of co-existence with these changes, is also 
brought about. The direct knowledge of the triad of changes itself, is the direct 
knowledge of the past and the present which it comprehends. The very essence of the 
one being the essence of the other, the object of Samyama and direct knowledge are 
not different (in the aphorism). This is the meaning.^-122. 

Sfttra 17. 

II II 

nr«? Sabda, the word OT Artha, the meaning, the ohjecb. Vfrm Pratyaya, 
the idea of all these. Itaretara, of each with the other. w>aTren^r Adhy&- 

s&t,. because of the coi nciding. 9|ft: Sam karat, becoming one, appearing as 
one. Tat, their. Jiftmn Pravibhftga, distinctions. SamyAmAt, 

by Samyama over. W Sarva, all. |PT BhAta, of living being. ^ Ruta, of tb9 
sounds. JfiAnam, knowledge. 
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17. The word, the object and the idea appear as one, because 
each coincides with the other j by Samyama over their distinc¬ 
tions comes the knowledge of the sounds of all-living-beings.—123, 


I *5r i irsf 

?mwTT^«j]'5rT%rcP3^r^% i ^«3j: ’T?n?*rT 

I cfvswWhKiTwit^r f%f^- 

'W'Wc'lsJ I 

^;3fff5t*T^qsrc?nT5*n«Tr^rt^mf^ ar%fqnTr^^jn 

«Wl^5SBT!f*TT^; «T 51 TI^^ gflg[ftn?rT^ ? Tre ^?g T ?:qrag |Tgf^:g^T 
ftrafsrc^tsrfeTrm ?T^JT ?rf%?r: srfwTn; 1 

^gff^n: q:?re?mfeT t% i ?f?g »T^T«|2hft?T^crnv;?n’5re<T; ^>5c*n- 

c*w>51 «Tt5?T ^sa[: ^s?TiT?ff ^rs«w«f: 35t®^ irc^^fir?rt5n:T>s^n^<i; 

^riTsi I a5fs«[P!fsif?Tsr 1 ?r?wT 

^ ?i irf^niir: ^ ^Ersfflr^ 1 *arT%r ^TSRnsr- 

yc5^s^% »rF?T^ if q^mf i^r^r fem- 

I ?r«ir qr ^«fqTCt^W!inTr%'Tlf^^T*Tn^f53ST?; 

%grrf»5ia?if \ *sr grlfii qy^ g ^ s^ i ^qf% 

srTqiT«iP?i^ I srr^ q^q^«iff*rg?Tf%y?rgr; qt srf^vr^sr sgrr qsTqAfi %?n- 

^iqr^ ST qrncqr^Fsqf st i ^^sst ss?sy^55rrqs y?^s»rr^ 5n*n^i!i- 

«TSC?ltSf^sf?f qT«t festST ?Bn:% ST 1 ^qi yiSSTSSKSSTST ST^- 

SFT; I SSST P^TS f% %ST«f: STITTS yfs qnw«i: yisyj fttST- 

q*T?anOTT sicssys I qjym?^ I ?ETtSSftTcSfiT?fS?ST^q»T5C SS SIcSS} 

yfs I ^ yrsysTcssskT^igs^ft^; ?t ysTfsTsresrf^i- 

fiPfessT# s s I s# yjss s# Jicssl ^< :s^c s r ys s 

y^SST^ffsPSSTSJS^SfSST STcSS yfif fswis; I 

w^s^asTM ^PTOS yftr 11 {\a 11 

VYlSA. 


Now the power of speech functions in the ncanifesbation of literal sounds 
only. The auditory power is the substratum for the changes of sound alone* 
A word, however, is taken in by the will-to-know ^buddbi, understeading) aU 
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understanding) all at once, having taken up a unified appearance just as the 
last literal sound ceases. Literal sounds, from th*^ impossibility of being expre¬ 
ssed simultaneously, have not the nature of giving support to each other. 
They appear and disappear showing no connection with the.particular word, 
nor bringing it into consciousness. It is, therefore, said that each of them 
is not the word (itself). 

The letter, however, fs singly a constituent of the word ; it has the poten¬ 
tiality of supplying a name for all objects; it is, as it were, of universal 
application, inasmuch as it appears in combination with every conjoined 
letter, it takes different places in different combinations, sometimes being plac¬ 
ed before and sometimes after another letter. Thii^ there a:e many literal 
sounds, which being placed in different orders, h(3lp lu denoting, by convention, 
certain different sounds according bo the difference in the order of their 
positions. For example, the literal sound of g, au, and h, possessed as they are of 
the pobenbialiby of giving names to all objects, denote in this particular order 
(gauh) the particular object which is possessed of udders, &c., (a cow). 

A woid is that single manifestation of consciou.sness, which appears just 
as the succession of liberal soundi limited bo a particular conventional meaning 
ceascai it is a conventional sign for the thing signiHod. 

Thus a single word is perceived as a single manifeslation of consciousness; 
it is brought into existence by a single effort; it has no parts and no order j it 
is nob a whole of separate and distinct literal sounds. It is a phenomenon of 
the will-to-be (buddhi) ; it is brought into C iusciousiiess by the operation of 
the notion of the last Uieral sound ; it is understood by the mind of the world, 
as having come into existence by conjunction (of letters) on account of the 
eteruMl habit brought about by its ever having been with the help of liberal 
sounds, separately named, utteied and heard, that the power of speech has 
functioned for the purpose of transferring the complete V‘rbal thought signs 
from one mind to another. (And this being so), the ordinary mind distin¬ 
guishes a word from another by conventional meaning, saying that such and 
such a succession of so many letters, so ending, denotes such and such an 
object. 

* Convention, however, is a manifestation of memory showing the mutual 
correlation of word and meaning, in the shape of coincidence. ‘This object is 
the same as this word, and this word, is the same as this object'—such is the 
convention showing the one correlated bo the other. 

Thus do word, meaning and idea run into each other on account of mutual 
correlation of coincidence. Take, for example, the word cow the object cow 

and the idea cow. Whoever knows their distinction knows all. 

27 
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And in all words lies the power of a sentence. If you say ** A tree/' the 
word * is* is understood,, inasmuch as the object signified by a word never fails 
of existence. 

Similarly no action is possible without its means. Thus on pronouncing 
the word ‘ cooks/ all the appliance necessary for the act of cooking are meant 
to be understood. It is only for the purpose of .specialization that the object, 
the subject and the instrument such as Chaitra, fire and rice are expressly 
mentioned. 

Then is also seen the combination of words in sentences for expressing 
meanings by the entire sentences. 'The Vedic student reads the hymns, live. 3 , 
bears life.* In a sentence like this the words and the meanings of words are 
both expressed in consciousness. Hence should words be etymologically divid¬ 
ed as expressing' actions or nominal cases. Otherwise how would it be possi¬ 
ble to construe a word, a noun ora verb, when one cannot be known from the 
other on account of external similarity. For example, take the words Bhavati, 
Asvah, Ajap&yAh. 

The words, the meaning and the idea of the sentence are distinct from 
each other, Thus svetaie fVdHdah (The mansion shines white) means an 
action. The words svetah prdsddah (A while mansion), signify a noun,— 

Both forms of speech denote both a noun and an affirmation of an action 
and also the meaning and the idea thereof. How ? By the correlation, ‘this 
is that.’ The notion puts on but one appearance, the same as the conventional 
sign. As to the white object, it is the support for both the word and the idea. 
It changes its state, but goes neither with the word nor vvith tho idea. Such is 
a word and such an idea ; none goes with ihe other. Another is a word, another 
its meaning and another the idea. By performing Samyama in this way on 
their mutual distinction, a Yogi obtains knowledge of the sounds of all living 
beings. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

This is another subject for Samyama, here discussed : —* The word, the objeo 
and the idea appear as one, because each coincides with the other; by Samyama ont 
their distinctions comes knowledge of the sounds of all living beings.’ 

Here with the object of explaining the sound (verbal) which denotes a meaning, 
the^ commentator first mentions the province of the operation of the power of speech 
(YAK). Now the power of speech, Vfik, manifests literal sounds in eight places. As 
it is said :—‘'There are eight seats of literal sounds, the chest, the throat, and the 
head, and also the root of the tongue, the teeth, the nose, tho lips and tho palate.' 

This VAK, the power of speech, is purposed to operate in literal sounds only, 
such as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world. It does not 
operate to express the sign as such of a thing signified. This is the 
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He ascertains the sphere of the operation of the power of hearing :—The audi¬ 
tory power, again, operates to change itself into the particular form of a literal sound, 
which is a distinct modification of the manifested inarticulate sound striking against 
the organs of speech. Its operation is limited \o that mu6h; it does not as such sig* 
nify the thing signified. This is the meaning. 

He distinguishes the verbal sign signifying an object as such, from literal sounds 
as they have come into existence by the recognition of the world:—‘ A word, however, 
(that is to say, the sign signifying a thing) is taken by the understanding all at once, 
having assumed a unified appearance, just as the last literal sound disappears.’ Each 
of the literal sounds is first taken in according as the sounds are familiar to the world; 
and after they have been taken into the mind, they are brought together into a single 
manifestation of consciousness, and thus as a sign signifying an object it is taken in 
by the understanding all at once. The single verbal sound* cow’is a word, and is 
taken in as such by the understanding. Although each of the preceding sounds of 
component letters tends to bring into the field ‘of consciousness the sound of the whole 
verbal sign, yet until the last literal sound is added to the sound image that is being 
formed, the whole is not made distinct and clear. When the last literal cognition has, 
however, come into operation, the entire sound-image constituting the word becomes 
clear For this reason it is said that * a word is taken in by the understanding all at 
once, having assumed a unified appearance, just as the last literal sound ceases.’ 

* Literal sounds from the impossibility, &o.’ This is said in reply to him who 
does not recognize on account of the distinctions obtaining among the different classes 
of letters, that words are taken in as entire single concepts all at once, but establishes 
on the contrary that the letters themselves singly have the power of signifying the 
object. 

It may bo in one of two ways that the literal sounds may generate the mental 
impression of the signified objects as each is being pronounced as a part of a complete 
word. They may carry the capacity of signifying the object, each of them, either as 
pegs which give support to a basket bung therefrom; (Thus whenever the peg goes, 
the basket would go too) or, they may give support to the meaning as several stones 
placed together and made into a platform give support to a stool. 

The first theory does not hold. The pronouncement of one letter only does not 
carry the object to the mind, for if it did, the uttering of the other letters would be 
quite useless. When a work has been completed, the employment of an effort for its 
achievement, such as is not calculated to give the completed work any extra quality, 
would take the effort out of the category of the means of achievement. 

If this dpes not hold, the other remains. It is certainly possible in this case, as 
was not possible in the case of many pegs placed separately, that stones placed toge¬ 
ther to make a single platform should hold a stool, because in this case the capacity 
of giving support to the stool is being employed at one and the same time. Letters, 
however, cannot all be pronounced simultaneously, and for this reasofi they cannot 
carry the meaning to the mind even when brought together, because each of them does 
not take after the other, and the pronouncement of the one does not suggest the other. 
They do not attach to the form of one word only as if they were of its very nature. 
They, therefore, do not suggest the word, as each is being pronounced and passing into 
latency. Each maintains itself in separate and independent existence like a rod of 
steel. It is, therefore, said that each of them is not of the nature of a word. 

Inasmuch as this defect would not arise, if the letters forming parts of a word 
constituted as such the word itself, he says:—* Each letter, however, singly is a neces¬ 
sary constituent of a word: it has the potentiality of supplying a name for all objects.’ 
AUthe potentialities of making all -names are present in it. Thus the letter, 0, is 
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found to exist in the words GAU, QANA, GAURA, NAGA, etc., which signify diffe¬ 
rent objects (a cow and others respectively). It has, therefore, the potency of sup¬ 
plying names for each and all of these objects. Similarly is the letter, 0, found in the 
words, SOMA, SOCHI, etc, which means God and other things, and that too has, there¬ 
fore, the capacity of naming all these objects. Similarly should it be understood every¬ 
where else. Each of these letters G, etc., appears in combination with, ^ in con¬ 
tact with other conjoined letters, such as, 0, etc. On account of there being such con¬ 
tact, it becomes, as it were, of universal applfcation, i. e.y each of these letters becomes, 
at it were many, and does nob remain, as it is, one only. It does not of course, ac¬ 
tually become many. Therefore the words, as it were,’ have been added. The letter, 
of course, remains the same. 

The letter, G, placed before and the letter, 0, placed thereafter distinguish the 
consequent sonoroirs impression from the words GAN A, etc. Similarly does the letter, 

0, placed after G, distinguish it from the words 800111, etc. A specific sonorous im¬ 
pression is thus estiblished in the mind as the succession of literal sounds appearing 
in the word ceases. This specific mental impression is the single image of the word, 
GAU, as manifested in the mind (sphota). It is this sonorous image that denotes the 
specific quality of the species COW. 

This is the meaning. It is impossible that the notion of an object be caused by 
literal sounds on account of there being a fixed order of their succession in a word 
because they do not come into existence simultaneously. Nor is it proper to hold that 
notwithstanding the order of the succession of literal sounds in a word being fixed they 
come together to manifest the notion of an object by the opeiation of their residual 
potencies, in the same way as there is absence of antecedence and postcedence in the 
purificatory potencies brought about by oblations of combustibles, etc.; or in the same 
way as the heavenly state of existence is brought about. This is so, because opt’on is 
inadmissible. 

Knowledge of an object is not, tberefore, caused by literal sounds. It is neces¬ 
sary that there should be perception of a single word as the means of calling it forth, 

This however, is not the case with a word. A word is expressed by sounds which 
differ frcmcach other in the effort which is put forth in pionouncing them (prayatna). 
These constituent sounds which go to form this and that word, each differing from the 
other, are similar to each other in having their pi tce of formation in the mouth and 

the effort requisite for their pronouuceinent, always the same. For this rca ;on they 

make up a word similar to the others in some respect, although dissim hir in reality. 
The similarities here and there differ from each other by the difference caused by the 
relative positions (.f the letters. It is by this cumplicement that words appear as 
possessing different parts and composite natures, although in reality they are single 
and without puts Tiiis happens in the same way as a face possessing a constant 
tinge of colour and fi^ed features and dimensions show more reflections than one each 
possessed of different colour, dimensions and features, when placed differently with 
respect to a mirroi, a dagger and a jewel. The difference is not real. 

A verbal sign is single end partlcss The letters are taken to bo its parts by vir¬ 

tue of the differoiioo of the contiguity of similar letters indifferent words The diffe 
renco of words being thus du) to the conception of there being constituted by letters 
ponoeived as such a single and parbless sonorous imige (sphota). Having no distinc¬ 
tions in itself, it is kept up in the mind, ai it were, distinct aiid possessed of parts. It 
is for this reason that the spacific sonorou.s imige of the word Gau is not determined 
by its pirt G, booiuso therein it is similar to the sonorous images of such other words 
as GAURA, etc It, however, determines the whole verKil imoge when 
qualified by the literal sound 0. Similarly the letter 0 is not competent 
to determine the single whole, the sonorous image of the word GAU, 
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on account of its similarity therein with the words SOCHI, etc. It, how¬ 
ever, does so, being qualifiei by the literal sound G, Although they do not 

co exist, yet one can be qualified by the other by means of residual potencies com¬ 
ing to co-exist. And the two residual potencies have not difierent spheres of 
action, because two percepts of two different parts and potencies born therefrom, 

have one word as the sphere of their operation. By the perception of the parts 

alone, the whole word is not manifested; but it is manifested as the succession 
of literal sounds ceases: and it should be added that the consciousness of the 
cessation of this succession manifests by virtue of the residual potencies of the 
perceptions of the different parts. It is a matter of observation that the past 
unmanifested impressions strengthen the present manifested impression by means 
of the successive storage of their residual potencies. Thus the notion of the exis¬ 
tence of a tree at a distance is at first dim, but by and by becomes distinct. It is 
not, however, possible that this may bo the method of the literal sounds bringing about 
the perception of the object. Because the rule of dimness and clearness applies only 
to perceptive cognitions; and it is not by perceptions that literal sounds bring about 
the consciousness of an object. It cannot, of course, be that each of the constituent 
literal sounds of a word sho^uld produce an indistinct image of the object which be¬ 
comes distinct only in the end. If the image is raised by the letters it must be quite 
distinct. Or, it may be said that it is never born at all. It can never be said it 
remains indistinct and dim (asphu^a). The dissimilarity is that in the case of the 
sonorous image the distinctness and indistinctness are fancied after the perceptibility 
is established. Thus when the notion of the cessation of literal sounds takes its place 
in the mind through the auditory sense, along with the residual potencies left therein 
by the perception of each litoral oound in succession, the literal sounds come together 
into the manifested sonorous image of a single word. This manifestation is brought 
about by a speoiBc output of energy. The speciality of this energy depends upon the 
fixity of a particular order of the succession changes, the cession of litoral sounds. 
AVhen, therefore, the order of the succession changes, the specific energy which is com¬ 
petent to bring about the particular verbal manifestation no longer exists, and the 
particular manifestation is not brouglit about. Literal rounds are thus limited to 
the expression of a particular meaning by their dependence upon the order of their 
Buccession. They, therefore, show the conventional limitation as it appears in the 
word, to be the sphere of the operation of a word having more parts than one. So 
many as two, three, four, five or six litoral sounds possessing the power of naming 
all objects denote the particular objects which is possessed of udders, ifec., when 
they appear as GAU, and the aspirate H. 

Well, then, is it the letters alone which by virtue of distinct orders of succes¬ 
sion denote an object 1 la not a word independent of its constituent letters'? For 
this reason he says:—‘Thus a single word, <fco.* 

* The suoooasion of literal sounds* is the succession brought about by literal 
sound. 

‘The succession of literal sounds limited to particular object ceases*:—Such 
are the letters of a word at the time when the successive pronouncement of the literal 
sounds is over. 

‘Manifestation of consciousness * means the shining out of the Will to know (the 
buddhi) in the shape of a particular image. 

‘Limited to a particular conventional meaning':—^The literal sounds limited 
to a particular conventional meaning are, as has been said, the sounds of G, AU and 
H in accordance with the conceptions of superfical observers. The meaning is that 
G, (ko. are also taken to be the signifiers of an object, being as they are the parts of 
a word and thus its neoeasary constituents. In reality, however, it is a single mental 
phenomenon whiqhi as a word, signifies an object. He renders the same plainer;_ 
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Thus a single word is a single manifestation of oonsoiousness, &o. All this related 
to it is understood by the mind of the world, 

But why single manifestation of oonsoiousness 1 For this reason he says:-^* It 
is the object of a single effort of oonsoiousness.’ A cow: This single word is the 
object of a single phenomenon of oonsoiousness; it is, therefore, spoken of as a single 
manifestation. 

He mentions the cause of its manifestation :—*It is ^brought into existence by 
a single effort.’ The effort which manifests the word RASA is different from the 
effort whioh manifests the word SARA. And it is single, inasmuch as it is possessed 
of the quality of the individuality of the word RASA from the biginning, is differen¬ 
tiated by the fruit thereof, and has determinate order of the antecedent and post- 
cedent (literal sounds thereof). The different parts of the word whioh are under¬ 
stood to be existing as such by differences is similarity and order of contiguity, do not 
exist os such in re«ility, and a word is, therefore, said to be without parts. For this 
reason it has no order, because there is no existence in it of parts whioh may exist 
either before or after each other. 

The question arises, that literal sounds appearing in order before and after one 
another in a word and being therefore its parts, how is it said under the circumstances 
that a word has no order and no parts'? For this reason he says :—‘ It is not a whole 
made of separate and distinct literal sounds. ’ Literal sounds are not parts of a word; 
but by means of differences in similarity and order of contiguity, the word puts on of 
itself different forms and appears as it is in reality. The faces appearing in a jewel, a 
dagger, mirror, ifec., are not parts of the real face. * It is a manifestation of the Will- 
to-know (buddhi). This means that the collective appearance at the cessation of a 
succession is kno^n by the buddhi^ is found in the buddhi. The operation of the notion 
of the last literal sound means the residual potency of the cognition of that sound. This 
residual potency when it is thrown in with the residual potencies of the cognitions of 
the previous literal sounds, brings the whole word into oonsoiousness, that is, renders 
it to the object of cognition. And it is shown below that the residual potencies left 
in the mind by the cognitions of sounds, coincide in space with the sphere of the 
word they make up. 

Well; but if a word has no parts, no order and no constituent literal sounds, 
why does it never appear as such ? A white crystal may appeajr to be red when 
besmeared with molten shellac; but it is not that it will not appear pure white even 
when the colour has been removed. Literal sounds are, therefore, parts of a word. 
For this reason he says:—*Itis understood by the mind of the world, iko.’ The 
eternal functioning of the power of speech has gone on through the articulation into 
words of different literal sounds. This has been carried on with the help of literal 
sounds, sepirately named, uttered and heard by the hearers for the purpose of 
transferring them from oue to other minds. Eternal habit is secured by the opera¬ 
tion. 


* On account of eternal habit’ means that the mind whioh has perceived thus, is 
possessed of the habit thus acquired; the habit, that is to say, of understanding the 
whole word as coloured by separate literal sounds. * As havin g come into existence ’ 
(Siddhavat) means ’ as it wore, having a real and independent existence.’ 

By ‘conjunction of letters* ho means the speech of the older people whioh has 
always been so achieved ‘ Thus is the word known.’ The meaning is this. There 
is a certain application (upSidhi) whioh may either be applied to anything or separat¬ 
ed from it. Take for example lac or something similar. If it is separated from the 
crystal it shines out in its white purity. This is proper. As to the notion of a word, 
however, it is never produced except* by a particular sound which is brought about by a 
effort. Further a word ia AlwAja marr^ by similarity, aod its notion is generated in the 
mind only as being made up of literal sounds. How then is it possible that a word may 
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also be spoken or known as pure and independent of literal sounds 1 As they say:— 

* Sounds being similar in their nature becomes causes of wrong impressions. The cause 
of wrong impression takes them in as such ; in the sight of those who know the word, 
it is fixed with reference to its means of production. This certain confusion in the world 
is but the contradiction of knowledge.* Because the body of a word shows itself as always 
made up of articulated sounds'; the world being superficial observers, believe that the 
literal sounds themselves are words ; and they think that the literal sound only appear¬ 
ing in different combinations give different meanings. He says this:—^Distinguished 
by conventional meaning, etc.* .The meaning is that for the benefit of the ordinary 
mind to whom the real word is unknown as such, a word is divided into literal sounds 
by an act of the mind which is called convention. He describes the division into arti*- 
ole sounds:—‘Of so many letters,* neither more nor less. 

‘Such and such a succession* means one having a particular order of uninterrup¬ 
ted succession. ‘Succession* so ending,* is that which is taken in by a single act of the 
understanding. He illustrates such and such an object:—‘Such as the generic quality 
of a cow, &o.* 

Well ; but if convention means that a particular word is to denote a particular 
object, then there is no confusion between word and meaning. For this reason he 
says:—‘Convention, however, <ko.* 

‘A manifestation of memory*:—The existence of this conventional relation is duo 
to the function of memory. The convention which determines the meaning is not 
only this, that such and such a meaning has been given to such and such a sound ; it 
is also that such and such a sound is remembered as correlated to such and such a mean¬ 
ing. This is the meaning. 

‘Whoever knows their distinction performs Samyama thereon and thereby 
knows all,* that is, understands the sounds of all living beings. The genitive case used, 

‘ their distinction* is used only with reference to convention in which the forms are not 
distinct. 

A word has thus been established to be a single pavtless and jointless output 
of sound in which the literal sounds are only fancied to be articulations. Now he 
establishes that a sentence also is a single complete notion in the mind and that the 
words are simply fancied to be parts thereof. So he says:—‘ and in all words lives 
the power of a sentence.* This is the explanation. A word is used to convey infor¬ 
mation to another. It is only what they are intended to convey that is conveyed 
to the other. The same is intended to be conveyed by them which is the field of any 
action, <ko., with reference to them. It is not the object alone that is signified by 
them, but the entire meaning of a sentence. All words are meant to complete the 
meaning of a complete sentence- Hence the same is their meaning. For this reason, 
where even a single word is used, even there the meaning is understood to be what it 
would be, if it were used together with another word. The whole meaning is not con¬ 
veyed by one woid alone. Whyl Because that such alone has not the power to 
convey the whole meaning. Therefore in such places it is the sentence alone that 
conveys the meaning not the separate words. Because however the words are parts 
of a sentence, they too have the power of denoting the meaning of a sentence, in the 
same way as literal sounds have the power of conveying the meaning of a word on 
account of appearing as articulations thereof. For this reason just as every literal 
sound is possessed of the power of forming all meanSi so every word also is as such 
possessed of the power of forming all sentences and thus denoting the meaning inten- 
ded to be conveyed by all sentences. This is what is meant by saying, ‘ And in all 
-words lives the power of a sentence.’ When some one says, ‘ A tree,’ it is understood, 
that a tree exists. The word,‘tree,* together with the word, ‘ is, ’ understood, give 
the meaning of a sentence, and hence the word, tree, exists as part ol a sentence. 
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But then how is it that the word/is,’ is understood ? For this reason he 
s \js :— The object signified by a word never fails of existence. In the world, words 
are the means of ascertaining the existence of objects; and a word, always joining the 
object signified to the word * is, * every where gives the meaning of a sentence. This 
is the meaning of an object never failing of existence. It is for this reason the prac¬ 
tice of those who know the usage of word, thht wherfcver there is no other verb, the 
word ‘ is’ and ‘ becomes ’ are to be considered understood, and are to be supplied. 

Having described the nominal bases as never failing of a particular action he 
now shows that a particular-action never fails of a noun:—Thus on pronouncing the 
word ‘ Cooks ’ the appropriate agents of the action signified are always understood. 
And the word excludes other inappropriate agents It is thus that the meaning of a 
sentence is differentiated. 

Similarly are words found existing in a sentence although they are not required 
there: and for this reason all the more is it that words possess the power of giving the’ 
meaning of a sentence. For this reason he says:—‘ Then is also seen the combination 
of words in a tentence.’ Not even thus the words ‘ Vedic student, ’ &c., used indepen 
dently would convey such a meaning if they were not understood as conjoined to the 
words* is, ’ <ko. Thus the meaning is that this too has been fancied to bo a part of a 
sentence. 

Let that be. But if the words themselves have the power of conveying the 
meaning of a sentence, there is no use of making sentences. The meaning intended 
to be conveyed by a sentence is conveyed by the words themselves. For this reason 
he says:—* In a sentence like this, <ko.’ It has been said that the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by a word is not conveyed by a word alone, until it is conjoined to an¬ 
other word understood. Hence are words separated from a sentence and fancied as sepa¬ 
rate from them! and hence also are words separated from the meaning of a sentence, 
and are distinguished as either verbs or nominal bases. Thus are words to be etymo¬ 
logically explained by introducing the divisions of cages. 

But then why should so much trouble be taken to explain them ? For this 
reason he says:—* Otherwise how, etc ’ 

In the sentence GHATO BHAVATI, BHAYATI BHKIfSAM DEHI, BHAVATI 
TISTHATI, the nouns and verb appear to be similar in external shape. The word 
BHAVATI in the first sentence is a verb and means ‘exists.’ In the other two 
sentences it is a noun and might be translated as ‘Your ladyship.’ 

Similarly in the sentence,s Asvastvam and Asvas Ysti, the former Asvas is a 
verb and means ‘be appeased.’ The sound Asvas is a noun and means a horse. 

Similarly in the sentences, Ajapayah Piva and Marayajapaya Sat-run In the 
former sentences it means the milk of a she-goat, and in the second it means ‘kill.’ 

Thus names and verba being similar in external appearance, they would not be 
known as nouns and verbs if they were not to be separated from the sentence. How 
could they otherwise be explained as either verba or nominal bases 'I Hence words 
should be separated from a sentence and explained. It is not that, merely by thus 
explaining words after having taken them out of the sentence, they would really be¬ 
come different in nature. 

Having thus, ascertained the nature of words, he now begins the disoussion of 
the absence of real confusion (saakara) among word, meaning and idea, upon which 
confusion has been fastened by convention;—‘ These are the word, the meaning and 
the idea among which obtains a distinction. ’ 

Thus, Svetate Prftsfidah, (white shines the mansion) means an auction. It is very 
plain here that the action of looking white which has to be established, comes firsts 
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and then arises the oonsoiousness of the purpose of the action having been established. 

The word‘^etaMs a separate thing. Even where the word and meaning have their forms 
ei^ablished, there exists a difierenoe between word and meaning. He says this:— 

^Svetah Pr^s^dah iti ’ (the palace is. white). The word here has the meaning of a 
noun. The absence of the case en^flig is because the word is intended to express its 
own meaning. He divides the loeanihtit:—* These are word? denoting both a noun and 
an action. The meaning df both these words is both of the nature of a noun and an 
action He divides the idea:—‘And also the meaning and the idea thereof.' I is the 
word* CHA' in the original which gives the meaning of the words,‘ the meaning of the 
idea thereof.' The relation shown here is with another object which is signified. 

The question is that if word, meaning and notion are known as single on acco¬ 
unt of confusion (saiikara, coming together) whence does the distinction come? He 
puts the question with this object:—‘Howl' He gives the answer:—‘By the correla¬ 
tion, thifiKis that, &c.' 

The meaning is that the cause of the notion of unity is the qualification of the 
convention; it is not real, however. The use of words ‘In the conventional sign' in 
the locative case shows that convention is the cause thereof. He shows the reality :— 
‘And the white object, <kc.' The ‘states' are newness and oldness. ‘Goes with' means 
becomes confused. 

By performing Samyaraa in this way with reference to the distinctions o f word, 
meaning and idea, the sounds of all animals, insects, &o., become distinctly intelligible 
to the Yogi. The Sarnyama performed with respect to the speech of man is equally 
performed with respect to their sounds also, inasmuch as both are of the same class. 
The Yogi knows their different sounds, their different meanings and their notions. 
Thus is it proved.—123. 

hJiltra 18 . 


SamakAra, of residual potencies. SAksAb karanAb, by 

the bringing of into consciousness, "jrar Pfirva, of previous. JAti, life 

status JfiAuam, knowledge. 

18. By bringing residual-potencies into consciousness, the 
knowledge of previous life-state (JAti)—124. 
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YVASA. 

Residual potencies are two-fold,—those appearing as habits and causing 
memories and afflictions; and those appearing as virtue and vice and causing 
fruition. These are the unconscious characteristic-? of the mind-change 
(parinama), activity (ches^;4), suppression (i>irodha), ideation in action (sal^ti), 
physical life (Jlvana), characterization (dharma), now appearing along with 
them as they have been potentialized in previous births. Sarnyama over these 
has the power of achieving the direct knowledge of the residual potencies. 
And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, 
time and operative cause. Thus is it that a Yogi brings into consciousness 
the previous life-states by obtaining direct knowledge of residual potencies. 
Similarly is obtained the knowledge of the life-states of others by obtaining 
direct knowledge of their residual potencies. 

The following story is heard in this connection :-~Bhagav&n Jaigisavya 
obtained the knowledge of the distinction between the real and the unreal 
after he had seen the direct succession of life-changes during ten great crea¬ 
tions by having obtained direct knowledge of his residual potencies. The holy 
Avatya, having taken a body asked him : * You Have lived and thereby be¬ 

come chastened through ten Great kalpas. The essence of your Will-fco-know 
has not been overpowered. You have experienced the troubles of life in hells, 
among animals and in wombs You have been born again and again among 
men and gods. ^Have you through all this life experienced the greater 
quantity of pleasure or of pain,—which? 

Jaigisavya replied to BhagavAn Avatya:^‘I have lived through, ten 
great creations. My mental essence has not been overpowered. I have 
ei^perienced the troubles of hell and animal life. I have been born again 
and again among men and gods. I consider all that I have .experienced a^ 
pain only. ’ 

9aid the revered Ava^ya :—This mastery of your reverence over ti^ha 
Piwt Cause aud thia invaluable joy of contentmoaH of yours,-.-do you 
place these too to the credit of pain ? 

The revei^ Jaigisavya said—' Th? joy of coiitentrnent is inval«ahl^ 
only in comparison with the pleasures of sensation. Compared to the bliss of 
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absolute freedom (Kaivalya) it is pain only. ‘The possession of the three 
qualities is of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-know and what» 
averls possessed of the three qualities is thrown to the side of avoidable pain, 
The chain of desire is of the nature of pain. It has been saiil that when the 
anxiety of the pain of desire is removed, then comes joy, calm, undisturbed, 
all-embracing.’ 

‘VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The residual potencies born of cognition are the causes of memories. The poteti* 
cies of Nescience, &c., are the causes of the fruition of the affictions of Nescience, <feo. 
Fruition has the form of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The causes have 
the forms of virtue and vice. 

* Potentialized in previous births *:—Brought about their causes in previous 
life*states. The characteristics of the mind are change, activity, suppression, active 
ideation, physical life and characterization. Like them are these potentializations too 
unconscious. The characteristics have been heard about and inferred. Sainyama 
performed over these along with their sub-heads has the power of producing the direct 
knowledge of both the residual potencies. 

Well; if this be so, the two residual potencies may be directly known. But how 
can the previous life-states be known in this way 1 For this reason the Commentator 
says;—‘And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, 
time and operative cause. * Operative cause is the former body and the organs of the 
powers of sensation and action. The meaning is that the knowledge of the residual 
potencies together with the circumstances of their fruition, is not different at all from 
the direct knowledge of life-state, &c. Now he says that the Samyama over one’s own 
potencies applies to others also:—‘ Similarly is obtained the knowledge, <ko.’ 

For the purpose^of creating faith in this he relates the story of the dialogue 
between the revered Ava{iya and Jaigisavya:—‘The following story, &o.’ The great 
Kalpa is the Great Creation. 

‘Having taken a body’;—This means possessed of the glory -of a NirmAnakAya. 
‘Chastened’ denotes the state from which the dirt of Rajas and Tamas has been 
removed. 

‘Mastery over the First Cause ’ is godhead. It is by the possession of that, that 
he sets the PradhAna, the First Cause, into motion and gives to whomsoever he pleases 
such powers of body and sense as he wishes; and having made for himself thousandd 
of bodies and powers he goes about as he pleases in heaven, midheaven and earth. 

Contentment is the destruction of desire, the charaoteristio of calmness of the 
essence of the Will to-be.—124. 
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.19. Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds—125. 
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VYASA. 

By Samyama over the notions and thus by obtaining the direct know¬ 
ledge of the notions, comes the knowledge of other minds. But not of its 
object, that not being the direct object of the Yogi’s mind. He knows the 
mental emotion of love, but does nob know the object of love. Because that 
which has been the object of the ocher man’s mind has nob been the object of 
the Yogi’s mind. Ib is only the other’s mental state that has been the object 
of tlie Yogi’s Samyama. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds. 

Because the mind of the other only becomes directly known, the notion only is 
known. 

As the direct knowledge of the potencies brings about the knowledge of the 
previous life states also, by causing the direct knowledge of the environments, so also 
it follows that when the mind of another is known, the object which is responsible 
for the existence of any particular state of the mind should also become known, 
This being the suggestion, the Commentator says:—‘But not along with its object.' 
The former Samyama was with reference to all the environments: this is with 
reference to the mind of the other only. This is the meaning. -125. 

Sftbra 20. 
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mnr Kftya, of the body. ^ Rflpa, over the form, Satnyamab, 

by Samyama. rT^ Ta(i, that (form). frriT Grdhya, capable of receiving (that). 

nrwr Sakti, the power. Tad Gr&hya Sakti, Of perceptibility. • 

Stambhe, on the checking of. ^rf: Oliaksulj, of the eye. JTSBt?r PrakAsa, with th& 
light. Asamprayoge, there being no contact Antardhfl- ' 

nana, disappearance. 

20. By Samyama over the form of the body, on percepti¬ 
bility being checked, and thus there being no contact with the 
light of the eye, comes disappearance.—126. 

VYASa! ' ‘ ' 

By Samyama over the form of the body, he checks the perceptibility 
of the form. On perceptibility being checked, ond thus there being no longer 
contact with the light which carries it to the eye, disappearance of the Yogi 
is brought about. By this the cessation of the perception of sound, 4^c,, must 
be understood as explained. 
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VAOHASPATrS GLOSS. 

• By Samyama over the form of the body, on perceptibility being checked, and 
thus there beiog^no contact with the light of the eye, comes disappearance.’ 

• The body is made of the hve tattvas. It becomes an object of perception to the 
eye on account of its possession of colour (for form). It is by colour that the body 
and its form becomes objects of perception. When the Yogi performs Samyama with 
reference to the form of the body, then is checked the operation of the perceptibility 
of colour, which is responsible for causing the ocular perception of the body. For this 
reason when the power of being perceived is checked, the Yogi is no longer visible. 
Thereby the light of sensation which is born in the eye of another, does not come into 
contact with the body that has disappeared. The meaning is that the body of the 
Yogi does not become the object of the other’s knowledge. Disappearance is to be 
brought about when it is desired that the Yogi should not be seen by anybody. By 
this should also be understood another aphorism to the following effect:—By 
Samyama over the sounds, touches, tastes, smells of the body, their perceptibility be¬ 
ing checked, there is no contact with the tympanum, skin, tongue and nose; and hence 
these disappear,—126. 

S^ltra 21. 

m II II 

Sopakramam, fast in fruition, Nirupakratnam, slow. 

W Cha, and, or. w Karma, action. Karma, Tat, over these. 
Samyamilt, by Sarnyama. ijrqrFfT Apar&nla, of death. JflAnam, the 

knowledge. Aristebhyah, by portents. 5T V&, or. ’ 

21. Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow ; by Samyama 
over these comes knowledge of death;'or, by portents.—127. 
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vyAsa. 

The Karma which fructifies as life-period is two-fold, that which is fast-in 
-Fruition and that which is slow-ip-fraition Thus, for example, a wet piece 
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of cloth, well spread, dries in a short time. Similarly the fast-in-fniibion. 

The same cloth when gathered up, however, will take a long time to 
dry. Similar is the slow-in-fruition. 

Further fire, thrown into dry hay and accompanied by wind in every 
direction, burns it in a short time; such is the fast-in-fruition. The same fire, 
however, applied to detached pieces of straw out of a heap, burns them in a 
very long time. Similarly the slow-in-fruition. 

Thus the one-birth Karma which is responsible for the period of life is 
two-fold, the fasb in-fruition and the slow-in-frnition. By samyama over these 
comes the knowledge of death, the smaller end of life. 

* Or, by tho portents^—A. portent is three-fold :—Personal (Adhy&tmika), 
elemental (adhibhautika) and divine (Mhidaivika). Of these, the personal 
Be hears nob the sound in his own body on stopping the passage of the ears. 
He sees not the light in the eyes on pressing them. 

And the elemental:—He sees the messengers of Yama. He sees sudden¬ 
ly and without thought the ancestors that have passed away. 

Similarly the divine :—He sees the heavenly worlds and the Siddhas sud¬ 
denly. Or, he sees everything contrary to what he has been seeing the whole 
of his life. 

Ibis by these that a Yogi may optionally know the proximity of death, 
VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

'Karma is either fast-in-fruition or slow ; by Samyama over these comes the 
knowledge of death; or, by portents/ 

The Karma which fructifies into life time is two-fold, the fast-in-fruitioti and 
the slow-in-fruition. The one-birth Karma certainly which is the cause of life-time, 
life-state and life-experience, fructifies into life-period. The fast-fructifying Karma is 
that which is going on fructifying without any reference to what time it may take to 
finish by causing experience, of which more has been over and a little only remains, 
whose operation is going on but whose fruitage is impossible to enjoy during life by 
one body and which, therefore, delays the Yogi, keeping him in the bondage of births. 

The same when but a small portion of the fruit has been enjoyed and which is 
operating to produce the remaining fruit with reference to the time that has been 
taken by the enjoyment of the past, works but slowly and, now and then, is slow to 
fructify. 

The Commentator renders this plain by two illustrations:—‘ As for example^’ 
He gives an illustration to render the same plainer still:—'Or as fire.' 

The words' smaller end of life' (aparanta) mean death with reference to the 
Great Latency which is the ultimate end. By Samyama over that Karma, that iS, 
over virtue and vice, accrues the knowledge of death. By this the Yogi knows hts 
fast-fruotifying Karma, and then piakes many bodies for himself and thereby enjoys 
the fruit thereof as fast as he likes and dies whenever be pleases. 

He takes up the context;—‘ Or by portents.' The indications are three-fold. 
They are sailed portents (arist^as), l^sause they frightefii like an eilemyi 
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‘Or sees everything contrary, &o.’:—This excludes the trick of jugglers, fiut 
other-wiie be begins to see heaven in villages and towns ; be begins to see also that the 
world of men only is the world of goods.—127. 

Siltra 22. 

II II 

Maitrl ftdisu, over friendliness, &c. swn^Balflni, the powers. 

22. Over friendliness, «fec., the powers.—128. 
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VYiSA. 

Friendliness, compassion and complaisance are three feelings. Of these 
be gets the power of friendliness by habituating the mind through cons¬ 
cious volition to sympathy towards happy beings. He gets the power of com¬ 
passion by habituating the mind to compassion towards sufferers. He gets 
the power of complaisance by habituating the mind to complaisance towards 
the virtuous. By conscious habituating volition comes trance which is Sam- 
yaraa. Thereby are born the powers which, know of no obstacle in their 
working 

It is indifference that is practised towards the sinful, not conscious habi¬ 
tual volition. Hence there is no trance here ; and hence by reason of there 
being noSamyama, there is no power of indifference. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

‘Overfriendliness, &o., the powers.' By the performance of Samyama over 
friendliness, &o., the powers of friendliness, <&o. come to him. Of these the power which 
comes by the practice of the feeling of friendliness, is that by which he can make the 
whole living world happy, and henqe becomes the well-wisher of all. 

Similarly, by the power of comp^on he lifts sutlering creatures out of pain and 
the causes of pain. 

Similarly, by the power of complaisance he becomes just to all the world. 

Now the Commentator describes that the conscious practice of habituating voli¬ 
tion is the cause of trance, as this will be of use further. 

‘By conscious habituating volition comes trance which is Samyama.' 

Although Satnyama means concentration, meditation and trance, and not only 
tranee, still because trance is their immediate effect and is, therefore, the chief of the 
thrqe, therefore the word is used here as applying to the same. 

In some places the reading is-— ' 

‘Consoious habituating volitioa is ti:aD0e.’ There oonsoious habituating volition 
and tranoe would beoome the causes, $\ s., the limbs of Samyama taken as* whole. 

Power Tvivya) is effort For this reason the man who possesses the power of 
friendliness, Ao., puts forth an effort to render people bappy^ and hia eflb^v iik mt 
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oheoked. Indifferenoe, however, means absence of effort. There oan be no volition with 
rei^peot to that; nor does there exist anything such as happiness, dec., which might 
thereby be brought into existence.—128. 

Sdtra 23. 

« 

Balesu, over the powers, fffef Hasti, elephants, HW Bala, power. 
wn^(M5r Adlni, and the others. 

23. Over the powers, the'powers of elephant, &c.—129. 

vyAsa. 

By Samyama with reference to the strength of an elephant he comes to 
possess the strength of an elephant. 

By Samyama over the power of the king of birds, one gets the power 
of the king of birds. 

By Samyama over the powers of V&yu, one gets the power of V&yu. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

‘Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &o. He gets the strength of whomso^ 
aver he performs Saniyama over.—129. 

Sdbra 24. 

iTfror Pravfittyfth, of the higher sense-activity. %tw 5 Loka, of the light. 

Ny&sAt, by the directing, Sftksma, of the subtler. Vyava* 

hita, of the veiled, Viprakrlsja, of the remote, JMnam, the 

knowledge. 

24. The knowledge of the subtle, the veiled, the remote, by 
directing the light of higher sense-activity towards them.—130. 

II II 

vyAsa. 

The higher sense-activity of lucidity hae been described. It is that' 
higher sight which the Yogi’s mind directs towards the subtle, the veiled or 
the remote and thereby knows the object. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Throwing that sight by Samyam over the subtle, the veiled and the remote, 
the Yogi thereby knows the object.—24. 
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Sdtra 25. ■ 

U U 

Bhuvana-Jfi&nam, the knowledge of the regions. ^ Sftrye, 
on the sun. Samyam4b, by Samyama. 

25. By Saniyama on the sun; knowledge of the regions.—131. 

5^5n(n*f i ^csi^k; swfit 

^5igT?K«r Mg gf T^^e r K if Si i 

?Rr; qr; ^?p: i ^rg«J: sjwiq^ *r?^ 

sc®; I ^Rmr I g ngfe P i ft r q^ 

STHTTCRIRCT^ *TfTSi: I cIKT ^fk ST5TT ?#?»![- 

I 'T^rjT^rsrcflpjjjiJTt 

a5r?nT:st%sr i ?sr^- 

^ ’TRTT^n^ i ^rasfhr 

»jfT% I ^ %f;4snTig?:mRsft5ft?'T§rT^!{*inTt ^ 

»ifsr*r: i:?:?!^nEr ^I%<!ITr 4 ^nsijrats^ 

^m5^r?mrnE?r^5^ ^fRl sr^srsnftsrjr^fi^^^jr 
g^: sic^ Tftr I ft[^^T?TTRTOr^*TRg 

^'iiff% sppr^^ft^RWRSi^nRF g R^M »Trc?fRrfw i sipft*n m((- 
i{Wi5^?r?^FT: si^Nfhn: ^ g iTT<< p T? v t4<^«i4; fim g: i kk- 

?r?it3TJT3a?Rrni:^‘ RRr 5?|^ i ^ lOg^ng^rnTmt 

R[!5%jt ?iw<5tgRnir kfk^i 1 fgw Rtg^jn? 

^ ^ ^T^rnr^ ^ViRrwtt; 

<T3gi:^ q t^ g T «h^ fe^ r R^i^ra r; [ ?T^r^ gsrRrflRr- 
^fwnw^yffs^ sggg I «pT^ ^ sr«rR??n^9^r4t ’'mrwd gRr 1 ^ 
»n5n# ^^RRjmT 

Rj«i^mwK%rM!jd ^Ti^^fff^RTsRRw^: siRr^^f^ i aft^g 
g(!«nwi*fl ^g?ig«*TTJ 1 g^isRw^gRTg^jRfgRr: i ?n» Rrsw# *Fg«f %^«r? 4 
giTR^ffiTcggRiRr I 1 i wg- 

gwg^ grc^TCg w 4 Rwgr; I <1 igRr$wR*i*l»ilMyRidswrer: I g^^ggg'^gR 
«Rrf4gr RR RnTR3?R^ \ *Trg?S[RgTRwj t«rRgrrai; i Rgsgr grf«r- 
'sgrgRiwi^Rrgr gj«iR^g?nwRR} MRRR|d^au^RiqR % R i ^ 

29 
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I ^wf^- 

^ Tfw ig f fgi fe<:c^d firt *rf% ^ jirtn?^ 'rajf^ W^- 

15 g^T’inr^; sw^ «ra5*rwT: wtrt- 

^rer: ?F5TOf?n3aj I sw^ as# ^ra#^ asj^fim 

as«FT^r asacT^T^r «Rra sacr f% i ^ »i^f?![aafi^ fag^ fag- 

#fn::ga: i f^rMt ta^ra: \ smreacr ag r a n ^ ^; 

JEicaiTCwrea^ ffa i ^ »i^%aa#?rafidat fag?!ift[g#^ga: ^ 

«aRi5i^ a557«5ST2a ;^^#Ta fag a ii T a T sa^^jfa^igaaR- 

f^aai: I g?ft^ as^Jj: ^rca#% aca;d ta^rar s^n 
Scalar: i sfaaa?amT: ^aafasi aa^'af^ar: aaia- 

afid# aia^aaf^a; i aars^an ^^a^^aia^sr: g^aa^^ar^; afaar?: 
^ara^sT: ^rfarar ana^aaraviaTagsT: ?^aH=(iftaaiara^sara^saT- 
a?>sfa ^ataaas^ afag# i a «# ^#a*r: «aa i 

ia a rega l ^ q ^ a^# ffa a #Ka^ ?a^ ^cadalfaar aT^[Tw:#aa^ i q^a- 
^fa4 ^car aats^aarf^ i ara^a^Nnaf^ ^a ii rh . ii 

VYASA. 

Their detail:—There are seven regions. Of these beginning from Avicihi 
up to the back of the Meru, U the region called Bhur, 

Beginning from the back of the Meru up to the pole-star adorned with 
planets, asterisms and^tais, is the starry region, the Antaiiksa. 

Beyond this is the region Svar, having five planes. The third is 
Mahendra; the fourth is the Maharloka of the lords of creation; after this 
is the three-fold Brahma region. These are the Janaloka, the Tapoloka and 
the Satya^oka. 

‘First comes the triple plane 
Of Brahm&'s region high; 

Creations^s lords have then 
Their region; and then, 

Cometh India’s region— 

Know all these as Heaven; 

Then come the stars above, 

And the last oometh Bhur.’ 

This verse all puts these together. 

Then ud to the Avichi, one placed above tho other, are the six great 
hells, the Mahakala (1), the Arnbarisa (2), the Raurava (3), the Mah&rauava 
(4), the KAlas&tra (5), and che Andhat&misra (6;, in which are the excesses of 
earth, a^r, fire, 4kAsa, and darkness respectively. Here are born beings who 
are to suffer from the consequences of their stored up Karma. 
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Then are the seven P4b41a3, bhe neither worlds, Sufcala, Vibala, Tal&tala, 
Mahditala^ Ras&bala, Atala and P&t&Ia. 

The eighth is this earbh, having seven dvipas and known as Vasnmatl. 
In bhe middle thereof is bhe golden king of mountains, bhe Sumeru. Its peaks 
are of silver, coral, crystal, gold and pearl. Here, blue like bhe leaf of bhe blue 
lotus, on account of the sheen of bhe emerald, is bhe southern region of the 
heavens ; bhe eastern is white, the western bright, and the northern yellow. 

And on its right side is the Jambu (tree), whence is this called the Jam- 
budvlpa. Its night and day bake their round of existence from the motion 
of the sun. 

This has three northern mountain chains having blue and white peaks. 
Their length is 2,000 yojanas. Surrounded by these mountains are three 
continents, 9,000 yojanas each. They are Ramanaka, Hiranmaya, and Ubbara- 
kuru. 


To the south are the three mountain chains^ Nisi\da, Hemakuba, and 
Hemasrihga, 2,000 ynja^as in extension each. Among these are continents, 
Harivarsa, Kimpurusa and Bh^raba. The eastern regions of Sfimeru are 
bounded by Bhadrasa and Malayavab, the western by KebumAIa and Gandha* 
mAdana, 

In the middle is the continent of Ilavrita. All this is one hundred 
thuiisand yojanas of Sumeru, each side being half that dimension. 

It is bo be known that this Jambudvipa is 100,000 yojanas in dimension, 
It is surrounded by double its extent of salt ocean. 

Each twice as large as the preceding one are the other dvipaa Saka, 
Kusa, Krauficha, S&lmala, Gomedha, and Puskara. So are the seven oceans 
There are beautiful mountains looking like mustard seed. The seven oceans 
which surround these like bracelets, baste as sugar-cane, wine, clarified butter, 
curds, gruel and milk (besides the salt one). They reach up to the real horizon. 
They measure fifty crores of yojanas (5';0,000,00()) All this is well arranged 
in the sphere of phenomenal world. 

Here then in bhe P4b41as, bhe oceans and bhe mountains are bhe habita- 
bioUs of the elementals. The asuras, gandharvas, the kinnaraa, yakaas, rdk- 
saaaa hhHaa, pretax, piadchas, apaamarakaa, apaaraa, brahmardkaaaaa, kua- 

mdndas, and vindyakaa, Uve there. 

• • 

In bh <3 dvipas live good men and goda. Sumera is the garden of bhe 
gods. The gardens ore Miaravana. Nandana, Chaitr&rabha, and Sum4nasa. 
Sudharma is bhe council of the gods. Sudarsana is their city; Vaijayanta 
their palace. 
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Above the Sumeru is the astral reghm, in which the planets, asterisms 
and stars move round the pole-star, carried on in their courses by certain motive 
forces (Vfi.yu3\— 

In the Mahendraloka live six classes of devas, the tridasas, agnisvj\ttA.s, 
y4myas, tusitas, aparanirmibavasavartinas, and parinirmitavasavarbinas. All of 
them have the power of fulfilment of desires by mere thoughts, and are poss¬ 
essed of the attainments known as Anim4, &c. Their life-times are measured 
by a Kalpa. They are very beautiful. They enjoy their desires. Their bodies 
come into existence without parents, by the mere force of their good actions. 
They have good and obedient nymphs in their families. 

In the great PiAJapatya regions there are five descriptions of gods * 
Kumudas, Ribhus, Pratardanas, Anjan&bhas, and Prachit4bhas. They have 
the Mah^bhflbas in their power. Contemplation is their food. They live on 
for a thousand Kalpas. 

In tlie first sphere of Brahm&, the Janaloka, there are four classes of 
gods, the Brahmapurohitasr, the Brahmakdyikas, the Brahmamah^kayikas, 
and the Ainaras. They have power over the elements and the powers of sen¬ 
sation and action. Each lives twice as long as the preceding one. 

In the second, the Tapoloka, there are three classes of gods, the Abhu- 
svaras, the Mah4bha3varas, and the yabyamahasvaras. They have power over 
the source of elements and powers, the tanm^tras. Each lives twice as long as 
the preceding one. 

All of them are nourished by contemplation. Their knowledge is not 
checked in the region above them. There is nothing which is hidden from 
them on the lower planes. 

In the third sphere of Brahma, the Satyaloka, live four classes of gods, the 
Achy litas, the SuddhanivAsa, the Satyabh4s and the Samjfi4samjfiinas. They 
do nob build habitations. They live in themselves, one above the other. They 
have their power over the MAlapraktibi. They live on bill the end of creation. 
Of these, the Achyutas enjoy the bliss of the Indistinctive trance (savi- 
tarka sam4dhi); the Suddhanivdsas enjoy the bliss of the Meditative trance. 
The Saby4bh4s revel in pure bliss, (ananda). The Samjnasamjfiinas are happy 
in the Egoistic trance. They live within the three regions (brilokl). 

These are the seven regions including the Brahmalokas. The Videhas 
and the Prakvitilayas have reached the state of quasi-freedom, they have there¬ 
fore nob been placed in the phenomenal world. 

All this, the yet unseen, the Yogi must see by performing Samyama 
over the solar entrance and thence over the connected objects. Let him prac¬ 
tise until all becomes clean 
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vAchaspati’s gloss. 

‘Knowledge of the regions by Samyama over the sun/ 

First, the Commentator describes the seven ’regions briefly up to the end of the 
verse which puts them together. Then he takes up in detailed description:—‘Then 
up from Aviohi, etc/ The word*ghana* is used for Prithivi (earth). These great, 
regions are to be understood as having many sub-divisions. He gives their other 
names:—‘The Mahd/k&la, &o.’ ‘Its night and day take their round of existence from 
the motion of the sun.’ Whichever portion the sun leaves, there is night Which¬ 
ever the sun adorns there is day. 

He gives the dimiensigns of the whole of the Jambudvipa. This is a hundred 
tho;isand yojanas* How is this hundred thousand arranged? Half of it, that is fifty 
thousand, is placed, on either side of the Meru. It is for this reason that the Meru 
is the middle thereof. The oceans are twice each. They are like heaps of mustard 
seed. As the heap of mustard seed is neither above the ground like a heap of barley, 
nor yet level with the surface of the earth, so are the oceans also. They are adorned 
by mountains as with ornaments. Such are the dvipas. All this sphere of the earth 
is very well arranged in the body of Brabmfi’s Egg together with the seven dvipas and 
all its forests and mountains, cities, oceans, which surround it like a necklace. 

Now he shows who live there in different places:—‘ Here then in the Pa talks, 

He mentions the arrangement of the ^umeru:—‘ Sumeru is the garden of the 

gods.’ 

Having described the Bhurloka with its various details, he now describes the 
Antariksaloka as well with details:—‘ Above the Sumeru is the astral region, <feo.’ 

‘ Operation of motive forces, ’ means the working of ihe forces. 

Ho describes the heaven world:—‘ In the Mahendra loka, &o.’ 

‘ Classes of gods’ means species of gods. He describes the highest of powers of 
all the six :—* All of them have the power of fulfilment, &o.’ Desirable objects come 
to them by the mere force of wishing for them. They are \evy beautiful, adorable. 
‘They enjoy their desires: ’ This means that they are fond of the sex-passion. 

He describes the Maharloka:—‘ In the great, <feo.* ‘ They have the Mahfi- 
bhfftas in their power. ’ Whatever they like, the Mahabhfttas supply them with. 
The Mahfibhfitas take this and that form in obedience to and in accordance with their 
wishes. 

‘Contemplation is their food’:*—They are satisfied by mere contemplation and 
grow thereby. 

He describes the Janaloka:—‘ In the first of the Brahmalokas, <ko.’‘ They have 
power over the elements and the powers of sensation, dro.’ The elements are the Pri- 
thvl, dro» The powers, are the senses of heering, &o. Howsoever they desire to employ 
these, they do so employ them. 

Following the order of the above description he now takes up the second region 
ofBrahmfi:—* In the second, &o.| they have power over the source, <ko.’ The source 
is the five tanmdtrfis. They have power over them. The Agamis say that by their 
wish the tanmdtras take the form of any body they desire. 

‘Each lives twice as much as the preceding one’:—^The Mahabhfisvaras have 
twice the limit of the age of the Abh&svaras; the Satyamahfisvaras have double their 
age. This is the meaning. 

‘Their knowledge is not checked in the regio^n above them’: — ‘Above’ means 
in the Satyaloka. From the Aviohi up to the Tapaloka whatever is there of the subtle 
and remote, they know. 

He describes the third region of Brahmft, the Satyaloka:—*In the third sphere 
of Brahmfi, &o.’ ‘They da not build habitations, houses.’ Because they have no 
plates tfhe^s to suppott tieta^sirss, they lits its themsSlva iedspendetot of any support 
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in space. They have power over the MCllaprakriti. The three qualities, the Sattva, the 
Rajas and the Tamas, function in accordance with their wishes. They live up to the end 
of creation and so it is heard:—Having reached the performance of a function simi¬ 
lar to that of Brahmft, their spirits are prepared for that, and they accordingly reach 
the highest state. 

Having described the generic functions of the gods, he now takes their names and 
describes the specific functions of each:—‘Of these the Achyutas, <ko.* The gods 
named Achyutas derive their happiness by the contemplation of gross objects. They 
are satisfied thereby. The gods known as SuddhanivAsinas find happiness in the con¬ 
templation of subtle objects ; they are pleased thereby. The gods named SatyAbhfis 
derive happiness from the contemplation of the objects of the' senses. The SamjfiAsam- 
jninas derive their happiness from the contemplation of egoism alone, and are pleased 
thereby. All these take up the Cognitive trance. 

Why are the performers of the ultra-cognitive trance, the Videhas and the Prak- 
ritilayas, not placed within the lokas 1 Those whose Will to-be is active and shows 
objects to the Purusa, carry on the evolution of the universe and are, therefore, within 
the world. Not so the Videhas and the Prakritilayas, even though their minds have 
still their duty to fulfil. All this up to the Sfityaloka and down to the Avfohi, the 
Yogi should know in the solar entrance, i. 6., the tube called SusumnA,. 

Even by this much all is not known. J^'or this reason he says: - ‘ And thence on 
other objects besides the SummnA, wherever the teacher of Yoga points out, until all 
this world becomes visible. ’ 

The essence of the Will-to-know is by its very nature possessed of the power of 
illuminating the universe. Being however coverea by darkness it illuminates only those 
regions from which the cover is removed by Rajas. When the solar entrance is un¬ 
covered, the regions are illuminated. This rule does not apply elsewdiere. The Sam- 
yama performed elsewhere has only the power of unveiling ae much of the Buddhio 
essence, as the Sainyama is performed with reference to. Thus all is plain.—131, 

SAtra 26. 

H w 

Chandre, on the moon. - rlKT Tara, of the stars, starry. Vyfiha, of 
the systems. JilAiiam, the knowledge. 

26i On the moon, the knowledge of the starry systems,—132. 

\ ?rrn<iiT n 

vyAsa. 

Let him know the starry systems by performing Saniyama with reference 
to the moon.—132. 

Sfltra 27. 

^ WfUfWfWIJT II 5^ II 

W St Dhruve, on the pole-star. Tad, of their. Gati, movement. 

'^0 ™ 

TIW 5 JflAnam, the knowledge. 

27. On the pole-star the knowledge of their movements—133. 
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?T?nt II 

VYiSA. 

Then let him know the movements of the stars by performing Sarnyama 
with reference to the pole-star. —133. 

Sutra. 28. 

rTtm^^ II ^ I) 

srfvr Nabhi, of the jiawl. ^ Ohakre, on the plexus, K&ya, of 

the body, suf VyAha, of tlie system. Jnanam, tho knowledge. 

28. Oil tho plexus of the navel, the knowledge of the system 
of the body.—134. 

^ifirsr^’5r*i5«i?T!ri5rii^ I srrftrsw 

i ^ PF«ro55Tig5Brf^ i 

tJjT flr??TreT; II Rc II 

VYiSA. 

Let him know the system of the body by performing Sainyama over the 
plexus of the navel. There are throe humour.^, gas, bile and phlegm. There 
are seven substances, skin, blood, muscle, tendon, bone, fat and semen. The 
previous in order among the^e is external to the next following. Such is 
their comparative [ibsition.—134. 

Satra 29. 

^t?qqT55rTR5rf%: i( u 

•. Kantha, of llie throat. ^ Khpe, in tho pit. Ksut, of hunger. 
fq qt ^ r Pipasa, thirst, Nivpttih, the subdual. 

21). In the pit of the throat, subdual of hunger and thirst. 
—135. 

%: i firfnrr w<5r^?rffT'ig^^eflr)ST^crrf^fr5^5r?rt- 

svf^fcfr^r^er^ fT?wicg ffTn^ ?i ii ii 

vyAsa. 

Below the tongue is the throat; below that the gullet; below that tho 
pit (.stomach). By Sarnyama there, hunger and thirst tease not.—135. 

SAtra 30. 

11 ^ n 

Kftrma-n&dy&m, tortoise tube, Sthairyam, steadiness. 

30. On the tortoise tube (k&rmanA^i), steadiness.—136. 
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fwi ^3^ ^uhirrCT (re<rt cn#m: 

I w ?rit II ?o II “ 

vyAsa. 

Below tlie throat pit in the chest is a tube of the shape of a tortoiseo. 
By performance over that, the Yogi gets firmness of position as that of snake, 
alligator, &c. {i,e , the power of hibernation). * 

VACHASPATBS QLOSS. 

26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, 

Whatever the Yogi wishes to know, he must perform Sarnyama with reference to 
that. Thus Sauiyama tending to bring about the oessatiou of hunger and thirst and 
steadiness have been taught by the words of the aphorism and have been explained by 
the words of the Commentary already explained.—30. 

Sfitra 31. 

f%5^aJ»nT II II 

Murdha, of the head, the coronal, Jyobisi, on the light. ft? 

Siddha, of the perfected ones. Daraanam, the vision. 

31. In the coronal light, vi.sion of the Perfected-Ones. —137. 

VYlbA. 

In the skull there is a bright light in the hole. By Sarnyama thereupon 
comes vision of the perfected ones, the Siddh&s, moving in space between 
earth and he wen. 

VACHASPATBS GLOSS, 

By the word ‘ coronal ’ the SusumnA tube is indicated. The Sarnyama ii^tg be 
there—137. 

Shtra 32. 

snrawfT ii ii 

mftwf Pr&tibMd, by prescience, art Vn, or. Sarvam, all. 

32. Or, all knowledge by prescience (prfltibh^). —138. 

snf^wraiT ^1^ I snftrtf srnr 511^ i 

JWT ^ sTT ti 

vyAsa. 

Prescience is-also named T&raka, It is the fore-runner of discriminative 
knowledge, as light is the fore-runner of the sun ftt sunrise. The Yogi may 
also know everything by that, (as an alternative means) after the birth of 
knowledge, called prescience.-^ 188 . 
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ViCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Prd tibba, prescience, is the same as self-suggestion (Uha), the coming into . cons¬ 
ciousness without external aid of anything unknown. When Satnyama is performed 
with the object of attaining the Highest Intellection, then at the time of the height, of 
practice, there takes its rise a power which, as it were, draws in all knowledge. The 
Yogt knows everything by that. It is called Taraka, (from tri to swim, to oi‘o8S oTcr,) 
because by bringing about the Highest Intellection it helps in crossing'over the wom 
of life and death.—138. 

Sdtra 33 

Hridaye, in the heart. Chitta, of the mind. Samvit, the 

knowledge 

33. In the heart, the knowledge of the mind.—139. 

II?? II 

VYASA. 

In the lotus-like cavity, the temple in the city of Brahmft, lives the 
Intelligence. By performing Samyama with reference to that, comes the 
power of knowing the (Chitta). 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

The Commentator describes the word Heart (Hridaya). The self is called 
Brahma, being largest of all. His city is that in which he is housed, knowing it as he 
does to bo his own. Cavity means hollow. The same is the lotus too with its face 
downwards. The same is the temple. 

He gives the reason for the mind knowing mind (the Manas knowing the 
Chitta): ‘Intelligence lives there.^ By Samyama over that, the Yogi knows the 
Chitta with its modihoations.—33. 

Sdtra 34, 

Sabtva, of the objective essence. Puruslyo^i, and of the Parnsa. 

Atyanta, quite. Asahkirnayoh, distinct from each ottier. 

n y qtr Pratyaya, the notion of distinction. Aviseaah, the absence. 

Bhaga^, is experience. ParArbhabvAt, because it exists for another, 

wnj SvArtha, on his own object, SamyamAt, by Samyama. 

Purusa-JflAnam, the knowledge of the Purusa. 

34. Experience consists in the absence of the notion qf 
distinction betw^een the Puruja and Objective-Essence, which are 
really quite distinct-from-each-other, because it exists for another. 
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By Sarayama on his own object, comes the knowledge of the 
Puru?a.—140. 
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VYASA. 


The essence of the Will-to-be is of the nature of illumination ; and \Yhen 
it overpowers the qualities of Disturbing energy (Uajas) and Inertia ^Tamas), 
which are equally related to it by co-existence, it takes up the form of the no¬ 
tion of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective Essence. Widely 
different from that changing Objective Existence also in characteristic is the 
Purusa who appears as pure consciousness. They are quite distinct from each 
other. Experience consists in the notion of the two not being taken as dis¬ 
tinct, because the objects are shown to him. The notion of enjoyment is the 
knowable, because the Essence of matter exists for another. There is another 
notion, however, the notion of the Purusa, which is quite distinct from this, 
and which appears as pure consciousness. 

By Samyama with reference to this notion is born the knowledge of the 
Purusa. The Purusa is not known by that notion of itself, which is the self¬ 
same as the Objective Buddhi. The Purusa only sees that notion of self by 
himself. And so it has been said:—* By what, Oh I is the knower to be 
known ?* 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. • 

When the Essence of the Will-to-be, which is of the very nature of the luminous, 
essence of things, which is extremely pure, and which is on account of the utter aup- 
presssion of the Rajas aud Tamas modified into the phenomenon of the distinotimi 
between the Purusa and the Objective Essence, is entirely different from the Purusaa 
what to speak of the Rajas, and the Tamas 1 It is with this in his mind that ths 
author of the aphorisms says,* Distinction between the Purusa and the Objective Ess¬ 
ence.' 

Having the same in mind the author of the Commentary too says:_* The es¬ 

sence of the Will-to be, &o.' Not only possessing the nature of illumination, but 
modified too at the same time as the discriminative knowledge, and therefore extre¬ 
mely pure and luminous, it therefore bears extreme resemblance to oonsoio usness. 
This would mean confuaioti. 
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For this reason he says :—* Which are equally related to it by oo-existenoe.* Co-ezis- 
tenoe is the relation of one not existing without the other. Those which bear the 
relation of co-existence equally, are the qualities of Disturbing Energy (Rajas) and 
Inertia (Tamas),‘Overpowering* means controlling. Ho describes the absence of 
confusion:—‘ Widely different from the Changing Objective, <fec.* 

The word ‘also* signifies that it is not only different from the Sattva, but from 
the Rajas and Tamas also. ‘Changing Objective existence* is used to indicate the 
distinction of the unchanging Piirusa. 

‘The notion of these two not being taken as distinctive *:—The Will-to-be is of 
the nature of either the quiescent, the disturbed, or the forgetful notions. When 
consciousness is reflected into it, then the quiescence, the disturbance and the forget¬ 
fulness are fastened on to the consciousness. (This happens in the same way) as the 
moon reflected into pure water, looks as if trembling on account of the unsteadiness 
of the water. 

He mentions the cause of experience:—Because the objects are shown to the 
Purusa. * This has been explained often. 

Well; let the essence of the Will-to-be be different from the Purusa. But how can 
experience be different from the Purusal For this reason he says:—‘The notion of 
enjoyment, * t. the notion consisting of enjoyment, ‘ is of the Objective Essence and 
therefore existing for the sake of another. * All that is enjoyable is of the nature of 
the knowable. Objective Essence is for the sal^e of another, because it consists of 
many things brought together; and because experience is .a characteristic. That also 
is for the sake of another. It becomes the enjoyable of that particular enjoyer for 
whose sake soever it may be in existence. 

Or, it may be siid that experience is the feeling of pleasure and pain as being in 
consonance or dissonance with the prevailing mental trend at any time. This cannot 
be in consonance or dissonance with itself. No self-contradictory manifestation 
can exist in itself. Hence it must be the objects that are either in consonance or disso-^ 
nance; and it is this that constitutes experience. The self is the enjoyer; the know- 
able is that which he enjoys. 

‘Which is quite distinct from this*:—^The words ‘ on account of existence for 
the sake of another * are to be supplied here as understood to explain the distinction. 

Well; let that be. But it the Purusa is thus the object of knowledge, then there 
must be posited another intelligence, which this intelligence knows, and so on and on 
and thus there would be no stability of thought. For this reason he says:—‘ The 
Purusa is not known by that notion of itself, <fcc * This is the construction: The 
non-intelligent is illuminated by consciousness, not consciousness by the non-intelli- 
gent. How could the notion of the Purusa (being non intelligent, as being a modi- 
flcation of the Will-to be illuminate the conscious self! It has, however, been said that 
the conscious self, not depending for illumination upon another, illuminates the non-in- 
telligent. By saying that the notion of the Purusa is of the nature of the essence of 
the Will-to-be, it is meant to be stated that it is of the nature of the non-intelligent, 
and is therefore unconscious as such. What looks like the objective appearance of 
the Purusa, and becomes as such an object of knowledge, is the reflection of the Pu- 
rusa into the essence of the Will-to-be. This reflection depends upon the Purusa as 
the reflection of the face into the mirror depends upon the face. The Will-to-be be¬ 
comes the object of the Purusa by that reflection and not in its own nature of illumi¬ 
nation. The notion of self-knowledge consists in making the object of knowledge^ the 
reflection of the Purusa into the Buddhi. He illustrates^the same by a Vedio ^xt 
(Br. Up. II. 4-14:—)‘And so it has been said* by Isvara‘By what Oh I is th^ 
^no^jrer to be known V That is, bv nothing,—149* 
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Stltra 35. 

?Ri: n ii 

rmi Tata^^, thence. Jnffn?: PrStibha, prescience. Hiienr S^d»vana, higher 
Imring Vedana, higher touch, Adarsa, higher vision. ^JTTWT? 

Asv&da, higher taste. arT?rf VdrtA, higher smell, Jayante, proceed. 

35. Thence proceed prescience, higher hearing, touch, vision, 
taste, and smell—141. 

«Rr! srT%iTW^^^*rT^3afer(^^r?rf i 
g i^ g RP Wf f wq;. \ i t^rf^5ii^7iafsi»r*T; i ?n^- 

9T(?^l^rf I %^I*T»5I%in*Tarc^?TTl^ 

II $»i II 

VYASA. 

By prescience comes the knowledge of the subtle, the intercepted, the 
renaote and the past and future. By higher hearing comes the hearing of di¬ 
vine sounds by touch, the knowledge of divine touch ; by vision comes the 
knowledge of heavenly colour; by smell, the cognition of higher odours;by 
taste comes the ognition of divine tastes. These are born constantly. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Samyama over selMllumination is impossible until the Pradhana has fulfilled 
its object of making the whole of herself known to the Piiru^a. Therefore, the author 
shows all the attainments which precede it:—‘Thence proceed prescience higher hear¬ 
ing, touoh, vision, taste, and smell. ’ By this it is also said that mind, hearing, skin, 
eye, tongue and nose favourably strengthened with the virtues resulting from the 
practice of Yoga, are the invisible causes respectively of presoieuoe and higher hearing, 
&o. ^ 

The words Sr^vapa, <&c., used in the text are technical terms for denoting the 
hearing of divine sounds, Ac. The Commentary is easy.—141. 

Siitra 3b. 

% <i: u ti 

^ Te, they. Samidliau, to trance. ^qr^rrl: Upasargfi,]^, 

obstacles. Vyutthfine, to the outgoing of the mind. %qr: Stddhaya^, 

perfection.9. 

36. They are obstacles to trance, but perfections to the out¬ 
going mind.—142. 

*rt 1ii n 

VYASA. 

They, the powers of prescience, &c., prove to be obitacles when they 
appear in a mind which ha? reached the state of trance; because they oppose 
the knowledge obtained in that state. When, however, they appear in a mind 
-vhiob is active in going out, they are attainments, 
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VXCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

As it may be that one who has been performing Samyaraa with reference to the 
self, may on the appearanoe of these attainments think that he has achieved what had 
to be achieved, and thus give up further effort, the author says:—‘They are obstacles 
to trance, but perfections to the out going mind/ 

' It is only he whose mind is active in going out that becomes proud of the posses¬ 
sion of these as attainments •A beggar in life may think that the possession of a little 
wealth is th^ fulness of riches. The Yogi, however, who is inclined to the attainment 
of trance must reject them whenever they come. He has vowed the removal of all the 
three descriptions of pain to their utmost limit. That being the object of the Purusa, 
how can he take pleasure in the attainments which are the opponents of that state of 
being 1 This is the meaning of the aphorism and the commentary.—142. 

Sfttra 37. 

Bandha, of bondage, K4rana, of the cause. Saithily4fc, 

on relaxation. V[^K Prach4ra, of the passages, Samvedan&t, by know¬ 
ledge. ^ Cha, and. Chittasya, of the mind, tn: Para, other s mk 

Sarira, body, Avesah, entering into. 

37. The mind may enter another body, on relaxation of the 
cause of bondage, and by knowledge of the passages of the mind. 
— 143. 

1i[?qcF5GT;j?q^?r 

vyAsa. 

The mind (chitta) which by nature passes into new states of life and 
never remains fixed in one state, is bound down bo, ie., comes bo sbay in a 
body, because of bhe power of bhe vehicle of acbion. By the force of trance, 
the vehicle of acbion which chains it down, slackens its operation. And the 
consciousness of how bhe mind acts in the body is also the fruit of trance. 
By the destruction of the bonds imposed by Karma, and by knowing the me¬ 
thod of bhe mind acting upon the body, the Yogi withdraws his mind from his 
Own body and throws io into the body of another. As bhe mind, is thus 
thrown into another body, bhe powers of sensation, &c., follow it. Even as 
bees follow their king, as he goes on resting or moving on, so do the powers 
follow bhe n^ind as it enters another bod^. 
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VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having described the power of knowledge, whioh has its culmination in the 
knowledge of the Purusa, as being the result of Sarnyama, the author now describes 
the result of Samyama whioh takes the shape of the power of action:—* The mind 
may enter another body on relaxation of the cause of bondage, and by knowledge of 
the passages of the mind ' *By the force of trance’:—This means the performance 
of Samyama on the cause of bondage. Trance alone is mentioned because that Is the 
principal factor of the three. By * passages of the mind ’ are understood the pas- 
sages through which and the modes according to which the mind acts in the body. 
There are nerves in the body by which the mind travels in the body to perform its 
functions. From the performance of Samyama on the passage of the mind along 
these nerves, accrues the consciousness thereof, whioh slackens the bond. Then by 
destruction of the cause of bondage he no longer remains confined to the body. 
But it may be that even thdugh he may no longer be confined to the body, ho may 
not know how to get out of the body by the proper passage, and he may thus not 
be able to go out of the body without injury, and may not also be able to enter 
another body. For this reason the passages and modes of movement also must be 
known. As the powers of sensation, &o., follow the mind, they take their proper 
places in the body, as the mind enters therein.—143. 

Sft bra 38. 

UdAna, over Udaiia. Jaydb, by mastery. ^ Jala, water. Tqf 

Pahka, mud. Kan taka, thorns, with these, Adisu, and with the 

others. Asanga^. non-contact. Ubkr&nbit, ascension, w Oha, 

and. ^ 

38. By mastery over UDANA, ascension and non-contact 

with water, mud, thorns, &c.—144. 

I %: srnjiT^- 

l.^rq^RRRCTR I ^V?r ^ ^R 

?n srf?rqti% ii ?c n 

vyAsa. 

Life which shows itself as the operations of PrAna and others, is the 
manifestation of all the powers of sensation and action. Its action is five¬ 
fold. The Pi’Ana moves through the mouth and the nose, and manifests itself 
within the chest. 

The SamAna manifests up to the navel. Ibis so called because it carries 
equally (Sama) (to all parts of the body, the juice of food, &c ). Manifesting 
down to the soles of feet (all over) is the ApAna, so called because it carries 
away (apa). Manifesting up to the head is the UdAna, so called because it 
carries upward (ut) The VyAiia is so called because it pervades the whole 
body in every direction. Of these, the PrAna is the chief. 
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‘ By mastery over Ud4na is secured non-contact with water, mud, 
thorns, &c., and ascension comes at the time of death. He secures that be¬ 
cause he has the power/ 

ViCHASPATrS GLOSS. 

By mastery over Udana is secured non contact with water, mud, thorns, Ac. 
*Life is the manifestation of the functions of all the powers of sensation, Ac.’ It 
functions as Pr4i^a, Ac. Prana and others are indications thereof. The funotioniog of 
the indriyas is two fold, external and internal. The external is indicated by the cogni¬ 
tion of colour, Ac. The internal function is life. It is a particular effort, which is the 
common property of all the indriyas (powers of action and sensation) and the cause 
of the different actions of the Vayu Tattva, the motive power of the body. As they 
say;—‘Pr^na and other motive forces, the functions of the Vayu Tattva, are the five 
modifications of the Vayu Tattva. They are the five modifications of the Indriyas 
(powers of action and sensation) in common. Because they point to this that *its 
action is five fold,* the action of that effort (prayatna) is five-fold. 

The Prana has its sphere from the fore-part of the nose down to the heart. 
The Sam^na is that which carries equally, that is, to places where it is properly 
required and inasmuch as is required, the chyle which is made of foods and drinks. Its 
sphere of action is down from the heart to the navel The Apaua is the cause of 
sending out of the body urine, faeces, foetus, Ac. Its sphere of action is up to the 
navel and also down to the soles of feet. The Udana is so called because it carries 
upwards chyle, Ac. Its function is from the fore part of the noes up to the head. 
The Vy^ua is all-pervading. The Pr&na is the chief of all these that have been 
describedi because the Vedic text speaks of all these going out when Pr^na goes out. 

Having thus described the differences of Pr^na, Ac., with reference to their func¬ 
tions and the places of their location, the commentator now introduces the aphorism:— 
‘By mastery over Udfina, Ac.* When Uddna is mastered by the performance of 
Samyama thereupon, he is no longer checked by water, Ac. 

As to ascension, that takes place by the path which has its beginning in the 
flame (the Archirddi, northern path), after death. Having mastered that path, he 
ascends by that path. 

By the performance over the Prdna, Ac., and by the acquirement of mastery 
over these, come appropriate attainments too. They should be understood according 
to the differences of their function, place of manifestation, and mastery, etc.—144. 

Siitra 39. 


u H 

Samdna, over Sam&na. Jay&b, by mastery. Jvalanam, 

effulgence. 


39. By mastery over Sam^na comes effulgence.—145. 

vyAsa. 


He who has obtained 
and thus shines. 

The fire is of the body. 

er.~146. 


mastery over Sam&na blows the fire into Same 
VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

The blowing it into fiame means rendering it bright- 
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Sfttra 40. 

Twt?r»T, ii ?»ii 

Srotra, the power of hearing. WTOTlT Akfi,sa, Ak4sa between these 
two. HPflwvT Sainbaudha, over the relation, Samyamflt, by Samyama. 

^str^ Divyam, higher. Srotram, power of hearing. 

40. By Sanoyama over the relation between -^k&fca and the 
power-of-hearing, comes the higher power-of-hearing.—146. 

«rf5rwr!cr«Jt; sflwq; i srf^r ^ 

?r3a ?r^R;pa^*T i 5r«irq;tr^«Trc!rf«iirRr?r?:q^ff5- 

a<5«Tr?rtr(«RW^^ :a5^5r5#*f^ft i 

^55r il a© ll 

VYASA 

In AkA.sa abide all powers of hearing and all sounds. As has been 
said:—' To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly situated, the situa¬ 
tion of hearing comes to be the same/ (PaflchasikhS. XIL S. B H., XI. p.' 15). 

And this is a reason for (the existence of Ak&sa). Absence of obstruc¬ 
tion also has been so spoken of. The Ak&sa is also described as all-pervading 
seeing that there is absence of obstruction in other places also than where a 
form may be. 

The power of hearing is the means of perceiving sound. Of a deaf and 
a not-deaf, one senses sound and the other does not. Therefore, the power 
oi^ hearing only is the sphere for the action of sound. Whoever performs 
Samyama with reference to the relation between the power of hearing and 
the Akdsa, evolves the power of higher audition. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It has been said that the power of higher audition comes to the Yogi who is per¬ 
forming Samyama with reference to the purpose of the self, because there yet remains 
something of the Pradhdna to be seen. Now the author says that the power of higher 
audition and other sense powers come by the performance of Samyama with reference 
to the powers themselves;— 

* By Samyama on the relation between the power of hearing and Ak4sa (the 
soniferous ether) comes the higher power of audition.’ He describes the sphere of 
Samyama:—* The relation between the power of hearing and Ak^sa,’ the relation 
being that of the thing supporting and the thing support^. 

All powers of ^hearing, even though they have their origin in the principle of 
egoism, reside in the Ak&sa, placed in the hollow of the ear. It is this where the 
power of hearing is located. When soundness or defect, is noticed therein, soundness 
or defect, as the case may be, is noticed in the power of hearing also. 
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Further, when of the sounds working in unison with the power of hearing, the 
sounds of solids <ko , are to be taken in, then the power of hearing located in tlie 
hollow of the^ear, stands in need of the capacity of resonance residing in. the subs¬ 
tratum, the Akdsa of the ear. 

In the perception of the external smells of solids, &o., by the senses of smell, 
<ko., working in unison with the qualities of odour, <kc., the operation is seen to be 
that the senses of smell, taste, touch, sight and hearing are located in physical vehi¬ 
cles only, because the powers of smell, &o., are seen to be working soundly or defec¬ 
tively when the physical vehicles are sound or injured respectively. 

This sense of hearing then, having its origin in tho principal of egoism, acts 
like iron, drawn as it is by sound originating and located in the mouth of the speaker, 
acting as loadstone, transforms then into its own modifications in sequence of the 
sounds of the speaker, and thus senses them. And it is for this reason that for every 
living creature, the perception of sound in external apace is in the absence of defects, 
never void of authority. So says the quotation from Panchapikhfl:—* To all those 
whose organs of hearing are similarly situated, the situation of hearing is the same.' 
All those are Chaitras and other organs of hearing are similarly^ situated in space. 
The meaning is that the powers of hearing of all are located in Ak&sa. Further the 
Aka’a in which the power of hearing is located is born out of the soniferous Tan- 
matra, and has therefore the quality of sound inherent in itself. It is by this sound 
acting in unison that it takes the sounds of external solids, <ko. Hence the hearing, 
i.fl., the sounds of all is of the same class. (The class is determined by the relative 
situation in space). 

This then establishes that the AkAsa is the substratum of the power of hearing, 
and also possesses quality of sound. ^ And this sameness of the situation of sound is 
an indication of the existence of AkAsa. That which is the substratum of the audi- 

tory power (Sruti) which manifests as sound of the same class, is AkAsa. Such a 
manifestation of sound cannot be without such an auditory power. Nor is such an 
auditory power a quality of Prithvi, <feo., because it cannot be in its own self both the 
raanifester and manifested (vyanjya and vyanjaka). 

Further the absence of obstruction is an indication of Akasa. If there were no 

AkAsa, the forms would be in such close contact with one another that even a needle¬ 
point would not find room between them. Everything would thus be obstructed by 
everything. It cannot be said that the absence of obstruction is the result only of the 
non-existence of things possessed of form, because non-existence depends upon existence, 
inasmuch as there can be no cessation of existence in the absence of existence. Fur¬ 
ther the power of consciousness cannot be its substratum, because it is immutable and 
cannot, therefore, be limited And further space and time, &c., are nothing different 
from the Prithvi and other substances. Therefore such a kind of change can only 
be of the AkA^a. Thus all is plain. 

When it is shown that absence of obstruction is an indication of the existence 
of AkAsa, then it is clear that wherever absence of obstruction is found, there must 
be AkAsa in existence, and hence the AkAsa is proved to be all-pervading also. For 
this reason, the Comraentatpr says:—‘Therefore although having no form, (ko.' 

Ho mentions authority for the existence of the power of hearing:—‘The power 
of hearing is the means, <ko.' Action is found to be capable of performance by means 
of an instrument only. As a hole can be made by a gimlet only, so here too the ac 
tion of hearing sound can only be performed by means of some instruinent only. 
Whatever is the instrument of hearing, is the power of hearing. But then why 
should not the eye aLd other organs be the instruments of hearing also? For this 
reason be says:—* A deaf and a not-deaf, &o.' The proof is given by the canons of 
agreement and difference both. 

31 
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Further this is suggestive of other powers. By Sarpyama over the relations 
between the skin and V&yn, the eye and the light, the taste and the Apas, the nose 
and Prithyl, the attainment of the higher powers of toueh, <ko, is also to be under¬ 
stood.—146. 

SAtra 41. 

H u 

A f 

wraronunrt: K4yflk&sayoh, between the body (usro) and the Ak&sa. 
Sambandha, over the relation, Semyam&t, by Samyama. Laghu, 

light. Pr9( T&la, cotton. ^WTRtT Samftpatteh, by attaining to. sr Clia, and. 

wnnr Ak&sa, through space, Gamanam, passage. 

41. By Saniyama on the relation between the body 
and the Akfi’sa, or by attaining to (the state of thought transforming 
as) the lightness of cotton, &c., passage through space (Ak&sa).— 
147. . 

f^cSTT 

^^T^7nT?:*Tf^?Tq’r'Tf^ ^$^:5rT f^(T«r5'?r ^i^csnu qr^iwit 

?T^€rj<!jJTcfir5Fg*Tnr' ?T5rt S^Ym^Pcrnf^pi:^ 

II alii 

vyAsa. 

Wherever ^there is the body, there is the Ak&sa. The body becomes 
related to the Ak&sa, because the latter gives room to the former. Having 
mastered the relation by the attainment of the state of thought trans¬ 
forming into light things such as cotton, &c., down to the atom, the Yogi 
becomes light. Thence does he get the power of roaming through space and 
walking over water with his feet. He walks over a spider's web, and then 
walks over the rays of light. Then does he get the power of roaming through 
space at will. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

By performance of Samyama on the relation between the body and the Ak&sa, 
or having attained by Samyama on cotton, <tc., the state of the mind transforming 
itself as such, it becomes the cause of manifesting the qualities present therein. 
The Commentator mentions the stage of the attainments: —‘Moves over water 
&o.'-147. 

Stitra 42. 

rra: imsimtiRSnT: n w 

Bahib, actual passing out Akalpitfi, outside the body. 

Vrittili, acting, Mah&-videh&, the great ex-corporeal. ?TfT} 

Tatab, by that, irarv Prak&sa, of light. qrTar<«B Avararii. of the veil. 
SIsayah, the destruction. 
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42. Actual-passing-out and acting outside the body is the 
Great Excorporeal; by that is destroyed the veil of light.—148. 

?Rr: i ssrjJkrf 

5TW vnw ^ iTJRrI 

^ ^wr- 

#?r 571^*1? I cRHj^^iTCTjipr: 3p a q ^4 f ^M r - 

^ >51 II «R II 

vyAsa. 

That form of concentration in which the mind acts upon something 
outside the body, is named excorporeal concentration. 

This excorporeal concentration, if baking place by merely the mind 
funcbioning, while yet staying in the body, is called Fancied (kalpita) Excor¬ 
poreal. • 

That, however, in which the mind has no need of the body left and 
passes out of the body and then functions oiibhide the body, is called the Actual 
Excorporeal concentration. 

Of these, the Actual Excorporeal, which is also called the Great Excor¬ 
poreal, is attained by means of the Fancied Excorporeal. Ibis by this that 
the Yogis effect their entrance into other bodies By this concentration the 
veil of the luminous essence of the Will-io^be, in the shape of the three vehi¬ 
cles of affliction, action and fruition, which has its origin in the Rajas and 
Tamas, is destroyed. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

The author describes another Sarnyama too, which becomes the means of entering 
into another body, and also the means of destruction of aifliotions, actions and 
fruition : —^Actual passing out of the body and then acting there, is the Great Excor¬ 
poreal ; by this the veil of light is destroyed.^ 

The Commentator describes the Excorporeal :—‘That form of concentration in 
which the mind functions outside the body, &o.’ In order to describe the nature of the 
Actual Excorporeal and for explaining its means, he describes the Fancied Exoorpo- 
real;—‘If that, <feo.* ‘By merely the mind functioning outside the body.’ Fancy 
means that the presence outside the body has been fancied, although the mind is still 
in the body and has been acting outside only functionally and not by actual presence. 

He describes the Great Excorporeal : That however.’ Now he says that the 
relation between the Fancied and the Actual Excorporeal is that the former is the 
means of attaining the other.’ ‘By that concentration.’—By means of that concen¬ 
tration the mental modi^oation of the Great Excorporeal is achieved. The afSiotionfti 
the actions and the three-fold fruition thereof in the shape of life-state, life-time and 
life-experience have all their origin in the Bajas and the Tamas ; because when the 
Rajas and the Tamas are destroyed, the manifestation of the discrimination takes 
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place by the quality of essentiality (Sattva) alone. This three-fold fruition having 
its origin in the Rajas and the Tamas, is of their nature and covers the essence of the 
Will-to-be therewith. It is destroyed with its destruction, and the mind of the Yogi 
goes about at will and similarly knows also.—148. 

SAlra 43. 

: H H 

Sbhtila, the gross. Svarftpa, ^the substantive, SAksnm, 

the astral. Anvaya, conjunction. ^TOJSTfsr Arthavattva,^ purposeful¬ 
ness* Samyara&d, by Sarnyama. Bhftta-jayah, mastery over 

the elements. 



43, By Samyama on tlie gross (sthfila), the substantive 
(svar<ipa), the astral (suk?ma), conjunction (anvaya) and pur¬ 
posefulness (arthavattva), is obtained mastery over the elements 
(bhfltas).—149, 


I ^mrr?«T^«r i ?r«n i 
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vT«rf^ ii«? ii 

vyAsa, 


Here the word Sbhhla, gross, is used to denote the specific forms of 
Pfithvi, Apas, Tejas, V4yii and Ak4sa, which appear as sound, colour, baste 
and odour, and have the qualities of conjoint action, &c. This is the first 
appearance of the elernents. 
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The second appearance is that which is common to the others too. 
The Ptithvi has forms, the Apas smoothness, the Tejas heat, the V^yu 
impulsion, the Ak&sa motion iu every direction. This is denoted by the 
word substantive appearance (svariipci), sounds, touches, tastes, colours are 
the specific manifestations of those common qualities. And so it has been 
said:—‘These manifested together in one species manifest their own distin¬ 
guishing characteristics.* A group of the generic and specific qualities is here 
considered substance (dravya). 

A group is of two descriptions. The first is that in which the distinc¬ 
tion of individuals disappears in the whole, such as the body, the tree, the 
forest, The second is where the word shows the distinction between different 
individuals of the same group, as for example, a group of the both gods and men. 
Of this group the gods are one portion, and the men the other. Both make one 
group. In this the distinction of individuals may or may not be mentioned; 
as in a grove of mangoes, a crowd of BiAhmanas; a mango grove, the 
Br^hmana class. 

This again is of two descriptions; where the parts of the whole are 
separate from each other and where they are nob. A forest and a class are 
groups where the parts are separate from each other. A body, a tree, an 
atom are all groups whose parts are not separable from each other Substance, 
according to Pabanjali, is a group whose parts are nob meant to be distinguish¬ 
ed from each other, and cannot be separated from each other. This has been 
called the etheric or sub.stantive appearance (svarfipa). 

And now what is their subtle appearance? It is the Tanm^tra (the 
astral atom , the cause of the elements. The atom is one part thereof It 
is a group, a composite substance, whicb consists of generic and specific quali¬ 
ties, and whose parts are not distinguished from each other, and which cannot 
be separated from one another. AH the Tanraatr&s are similar bo this. 
This is the third appearance of the elements. 

Now as to the fourth appearance of' the elements. These are the 
* qualities * whose characteristics are essence, activity and inertia and which 
follow the nature of effects. These are denoted' by the word conjunctioii' 
(anvaya). 

And now the fifth appearance of ptrrposefulnese (arbhavabtva). The 
purpose of experience and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with 
b&o q^ualibies, The qualities, are to be found in TanmAtr&s, in the elements 
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an(\ m things made of elements. Hence all these are full of purpose. Now 
by Samyama over the five elements, with their five appearances, the nature 
of every appearance over which Samyama is performed, becomes apparent 
and conquest over it is obtained. Havi/ig obtained conquest over the five 
appearances he becomes the Lord of elements The powers of the elements 
begin by this conquest to follow his thought, as the cows follow their 
calves. 

VACHASPATPS GliOSS. 

‘By Samyama on gross, the substantive appearance, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness, is obtained mastery ovei elements.* Mastery is obtained by 
Sarnyama over each separately, the gross, the substantive, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness. The Commentator describes the gross :—‘The word. Sthfila here, 
<fec.* The sounds, the touches, the colours, the liastes, and the odours of Ak^sa, Vayu, 
Tejas, Apas, and Prithivi are their specific forms so far as may be. 

The notes of the gamut. Do and MA, etc , cold and heat, etc., blue and yellow, 
etc., sweet-smelling, etc., all these differ from eacU other in name, appearance and object. 
For this reason they are specific. Of the qualities, five are the specific forms of the 
Prithivi; four (exoeptsmell) of the Apas; three (besides odour and ta3te)^of the Tejas ; 
two (besides odour, taste and colour) of the Vayu and only one of the Akfisa. These 
specific forms together with the characteristics of conjoint action, Ac., are termed 
Gross in this philosophy. 

Among those,the oharacteristioa of the Prithivi are:—Form, heaviness, roughness 
obstruction, stability, manifestation (vritti), difterence, support, turbidity, hardness, 
enjoyability by all. 

The oharaoteristios of the Apas are:—Smoothness, subtlety, clearness, whiteness, 
softness, heaviness, coolness, preservation, purifiijation, cementation. 

The characteristics of Tejas are:—Going upward, cooking, burning, lightness, 
shining, destruction, power; possessed of such (qualities is the Tejas different from the 
previous ones. 

The qualities of the V&yu are:—transverse motion, purification, throwing, push¬ 
ing, strength, movability, throwing no shadow, roughness; these are the various 
characteristics of the Vayu. 

The characteristics of the Akasa: - Motion in all directions, non-agglomeration, 
and non obstruction : these three are said to be the characteristics of Akasa, different 
from the oharaoteristios of the preceding ones. 

It is together with these oharaoteristios that they are called gross. 

Form (mCirti) is hardness brought about (samsiddhikam), stability of the lines of 
action and manifestation. 

Tejas is heat, stomachic, solar, terrestrial; everywhere heat exists along with 

Tejas. 

The whole of this terminology makes no distinction between the charaoteritio 
and characterized. 

The Vayu is changing; has the nature of constant motion. By movements of 
straw, <feo., and by the movements of the body, the Vdyu inferred to be everywhere 
possessed of^the quality of motion. 

The Akdsa is motion in all directions, because the perception of sound is found 
everywhere. It has been established above that the sounds of terrestrial objects, &o.’ 
are only perceived on account of the sound-quality of AkAsa, which resides in the 
power of hearing. 

This is meant by the-word Svarfipa^ substantive appearance. It is of this generic 
form that the sounds of the notes Do, ^o. heat, Whiteness, d^o., astringent and 
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smelli &o ; are the specializations. Tho generic qualities of form, ho., too, such as 
Jambtra, Panas and emblio fruit, &o., differ from each other on account of the diffe¬ 
rences of taste, (&o. For this reason these tastes, &o., are specific modifications of these. 
And so it has been said :—Of those that fall under a common genus, i, those each 
of which possesses one generic quality of form, smoothness or flow, &c., the differences 
are duo to the characteristics possessed by the individual appearances of DO, <feo. 

Thus the generic qualities of form, (&c., and the specific qualities of sound, <feo., 
have been described. 

Now he speaks to those who say that a substance (dravya) is the substra* 
turn of the generic and the specific : * In this philosophy a substance is a collection 

(samudaya) of the generic and specific qualities.* Even those who desire to establish 
that substratum of the qualities, cannot possibly conceal the fact of their existence 
in one group together. And if they do conceal it, it cannot be that a substratum of 
theirs may be possible of existence as substance. Hence let even that be the substance 
We, however, do not find a substratum separate from the collection of qualities, and 
existing as substance. 

As a collection of stones differs from the stones, and as further a different kind 
of their collection in the shape of a mountain is called a substance, the doubt arises 
that a mere collection is a substance. For the purpose of removing that doubt and 
for establishing that it is only a partio ilar kind of collection that is called a substance, 
he now describes the variety of groupings:—A collection is of two descriptions.** 
Because of this a substance is not a mere collection. This is the meaning. ‘Two 
descriptions* mean two different sorts of collections. Ho describes the first mode:—‘The 
first is that in which the distinction of individuals disappears altogether in the whole.* 
They are so called because the distinct'on between the different parts has disappeared ' 
It is FO called because the separation hxs disappeared. This is the meaning : A collec¬ 
tion is understood by the words body, tree, herd, forest. These words denote a collec¬ 
tion, but do not denote the different parts of the collections. That is no word denoting 
these individual parts is used. Hence it is the collection that is understood. Four 
illustrations are given with reference to the parts being joined or separate and with 
reference to intelligence and non*intelligence. The meaning of the joined and separate 
parts will be described further on. 

He describes the second mode:—‘ A collection, the distinction of whose parts 
is understood by the words as both gods and men,* 

‘ Gods and men ’: This collection signifies an account of the parts being indi¬ 
cated by separate words, the two separate parts of the group. 

But the question is that inaMmuoh as the distinction of parts is not conveyed 
by using the word both, how is it said that the idea of the collection carries with it 
the idea of the distinction of parts? For this reason he says:—And it is by these 
two parts that a collection is signified. The word‘both* together with the words 
signifying the different parts forms the collection, since the sentence as such denotes 
the meaning to be conveyed by it. This is the meaning. 

Again he says that they are two-fold;—‘This again, <kc.* With reference to 
whether the distinction is or is not intended to be conveyed. He describes where the 
distinction is intended to be conveyed:—‘ A grove of mangoes, a crowd of BrAh- 
mapas * There must be distinction because the genitive case is actually used (not 
only implied.) As in the ease of the phrasey‘ the cow of the Gargas.* 

He describes where the distinotion is not intended to be conveyed:—‘ Mango 
grove, BrAhmana class.’ The meaning is that the mangoes are the same as the 
grove; it is not intended that there should be difference understood between the 
oolleotioD and the individuals that go make up the ooUegtion. They both imply 
a common object. . 
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mentioiis another division ajgain is twofold. Where the parts of 

the whole are separate from eaoh other.’ This means that there is space between 
the individuals that go to make up the collection. Such groups are signified by the 
words, a herd, n forest. 

Their parts have spaces between them, the trees and the kine. 

The groups whose parts are not separate from each other are such as a tree, a 
cow, an atom. Their parts have no spaee between them. Whether they are taken to 
be the generic or the specific qualities, or the udders, <ko, they have no spaces 
between. 

Now he establishes which of these collections is what is called a substance:— 
‘Whose parts are not meant to be distinguished from eaoh other, <feo.’ 

Having thus described a substance as the context demanded, he now comes to 
the subject in hand :—‘This has been called the substantive appearance.’ 

He puts a question with the object of describing the third appearance:—‘ And 
what is their subtile appearance?’ and gives the answer :—‘ It is the Tanmdtra, <feo.’ 
One of its parts is an atom possessing dimension. The generic quality thereof is form 
(mfirti). Sound, &o , are its specific qualities. It consists of the generic and specific 
qualities. It is a group which follows the difference of the generic and specific qua¬ 
lities, its parts existing without any intervening space. Further as an atom has 
subtlety in appearance, so are the Tanmdtras subtle in appearance. He sum¬ 
marizes:—‘This is the third.’ 

Now the fourth appearance of the elements consists of the qualities which have 
respectively the characteristics of illumination, activity and inertia and whose character¬ 
istics too follow the nature of effects. For this reason are they described by the word 
Conjunction (anvaya) Now he describes their fifth appearance, purpoBefulness:— 
‘The purpose of enjoyment and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with the 
qualities. ’ 

Well, even if it be so, if the qualities be purposeful how are the effects of the 
qualitie.s purposeful? For this reason be says:—‘The qualities are to be found, &o.’ 
The things made of elements are such as a cow or a jar. 

Having thus described the Sarnyama and that upon which the Samyama is to 
be performed, he now describes the Sarnyama and its fruit;—‘ Now by Sarnyama over 
the elements, &c.’ The powers (prakritis) of the elements are their natures.—149. 

Sfftra 44, 
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?T?t: Tatah, thence. Animd-ddi, of attenuation and the other 

powers. Piddurbhfivah, the manifestation of. irTO Kdya, of the body. 

Sampad, perfection, Tad, their. Vfff Dharma, characteristics, 
Anabhighfirah, non-resistance by. Cba,and.* 

44. Thence the manifestation of attenuation (animfi) and 
the other (powers); as also the perfection of the body and non- 
resistance hy their charaoteristics.—150. 
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Of these, attenuation (AnimA): becomes atomical. Buoyancy becomes 
light. Enlargement becomes large. Approach (Prdpti) touches even the 
moon by the tip of his finger. Unrestrained will (PrAkAraya), absence of 
restraint to his will, merges into earth just as he plunges into water. 


Control (Vasitva):—Obtains power over the elements and objec-ts made 
thereof, and controls others. 


Creative Power (Isitrittva) -.—Controls appearance and disappearance 
and aggregations. 

Fulfilment of desires is the objective reality of one's determination, i, c., 
the natures of the elements assume such appearances as he thinks of. 

Although he possesses the power, he does not interfere to set the objects 
of the world topsy-turvy. Why not? Because his desire with reference to them 
is the .‘^amo always which another Siddha of the same power has formerly 
willed. These are the eight attainments. The perfection of the body will be 
described, ‘Non-resistance by their characteristicsThe Prithvi does not 
by cohesion interfere with the action of a Yogi’s body. He might even enter 
a stone in virtue of the use of his powers. The waters with their viscidity 
do nob wet him. The fire does not burn him by its heat. The air moves him 
nobby its motion. Even in Akam, which naturally offers no obstruction, 
his body might become obstructed to sight. Even the Siddhas may fail to see 
him. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now the author describes what powers the Yogi attains, when the elemants be¬ 
gin to follow his thoughts:—‘Thence the manifestation of attenuation (AnimA) as 
also the perfeotion of the body, and non-resistance by their characteristics. 

• The Commentator says that by Samyama over the gross states of the elements 
and thereby mastering them come four attainments. Of these, attenuation is the 
power of the body’s becoming small even though it is large. Buoyancy means 
‘the power of its becoming light, even though it is heavy. Having become light it 
moves in space like a straw or a piece of cotton wool. Enlargement is the power of 
its becoming large like a mountain or the sky, even though it is small. Approach 
is the power • by which all existences come within the reach of the Yogi; thus he can 
touch the moon with the tip of his finger, though standing on the earth. 

He describes the attainments obtained by the performance of Samyama oter 
substantive uppearance (svar Apa) Unrestrained will is the absence of ratraint to 
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his will. Hm form is liot resisted by the substantive qualities of form^ dro. He mer¬ 
ges into and emerges 6ut of earth, as if it were water. 

He describes the attainment to be obtained by Sarnyama and consequent mae> 
tery over the subtile form:—* Control:—The elements are Pfithvi &o * Objects 
made thereof are such os a cow and a jar. ‘Obtains power over them’: acts with 
reference to them just as he wishes. 

As to the objects made of the elements, it is necessary that when their causes, 
the tanm^tras, and the atoms of Prithvi, <fec., are controlled, their effects also should 
come under control, because they remain in whatever condition or airangement he 
places them. 

Now he describes the attainments to be obtained by Samyama over and mastery 
of the conjunction (anvaya):—Creative Power :—Having mastered the Mulaprakriti 
he can control the birth, destruction, and present existence, as it is for the time being 
of the elements and things made of them. 

He describes the attainments due to the performance of Samyama over purpose¬ 
fulness. ‘Fulfilment of desires’ means the objective reality of one’s desires. The 
Yogi who has become the master of the purpose of the qualities, makes everything 
according to the purpose he thinks they should fulfil. Even if he conceives that 
poison should act upon the body as Amrita, it would act to, and having taken poison 
he would still live. 

Well, let that be, but if he possessed these powers he would interfere with the 
order of nature in the world, but why does he not do sol He may transform the 
moon into the sun: or he may make the day from which the moon is totally absent, 
one from which she is not at all absent. For this reason he says:—Although he 
possessed the power, etc., these worshipful ones who have ^obtained the power of or 
dering as they desire, do not like to act against the will of Isvara. As to the powers 
of objects they are changeable according to the difference of class, space, time and 
condition, and their natures are not for that reason permanent. It is, therefore 
proper that they should act in accordance with their desire. These are the eight, 
attainments. 

« 

‘ Non-resistance by their characteristics: ’—The mention of non-resistance of 
these elements after the attainment of attenuation, <ko., even though this is the result 
of the attainments themselves, is similar to the mention of the perfection of the body 
even though this is achieved by this very attainment. The reason is that the object 
of Sarnyama mentioned in this aphorism may be easily understood together with the 
fruit to be ottained by the performance of the Satnyamas mentioned in the aphorism. 
The rest is easy.—150, 

Sfitra 45. 
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RApa, beauty. L4vanya, grace. Bala, strength. ^ 

Vajra, of adamant, adamantine. Samhanana, the power of striking or 

of bearing the strokes, hardness, all these embody. Kflya-Sampat, 

perfection of the body. 

46. The perfection of the body consists in beauty, grace, str¬ 
ength and adamantine hardness.—151. 
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Fit to be seen, lovely, possessed of-great strength, a body hard av 

adamant. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

The tody is said to be adainautine when its build is as hard as that of ada¬ 
mant.—161. 

Shtra 46. 

Grahana, the act Svar<ipa, the substantive appearance. niRimr 

Asmit&, egoism. Anvaya, conjunction. Arthavafctva, purposeful¬ 
ness (of sensation). Samyam4d, by Samyama over. Indriya- 

jaya^, mastery over the senses. 

46. By Samyama over the act, the substantive appearance, 
the egoism, the conjunction and purposefulness (of sensation) 
comes mastery over them.—152. 
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Sound, &c, possessed of generic qualities are objects. The act of sensa¬ 
tion consists in the functioning of the senses with refernce to the objects. 
And this functioning is not merely the taking in of the generic qualities 
of an object, because if also the specific qualities of an object were not thus 
taken in. how would they otherwise be perceived by the mind ? 

As to their substantive appearance, a sense is a substance ; it is a collec¬ 
tion of generic and specific qualities whose parts are not possessed of inter- 
veaing space and are not distinguishable as being separate from each other. 
These generic and specific qualities are of the essence of the Will-.to-be whose 
very'nature is illumination. 

Their third appearance is the principal of individuality characterized 
by egoism. The 9enge a**© the specialized appearances of that generic 
appearance. 
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The fourth appearance consists of the qualities which are of the nature 
of illumination, activity and inertia and which determine the nature of 
phenomena. The sense together with the principal of individuality are their 
manifestations. 

The fifth appearance is that of their having the purpose of the Purusa 
to fulfil. This is inherent in the qualities. Samyama is to be performed 
over the five appearances of sensation, respectively, one after the other. When 
all the five appearances have been mastered, then the power of over-mastering 
sensation is manifested in the Yogi. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

The author describes the means of conquering the senses for the Yogi who has 
mastered the elements:—‘By Samyama over the act, the substantive appearance, the 
egoism, the oonjuotion and the purposefulness (of sensation), comes mastery ever the 
senses.’ The meaning is that Samyama is to be performed with reference to the act, 
the substantive appearance, the egoism, the oonjuotion and the purposefulness, sepa¬ 
rately, one after another. The act of sensation consists in the taking in of objects, 
and this depends upon the objects to be taken in. Hence the determination of the 
nature of the act depends upon the determination of the nature of the objects to be 
taken in. 

The Commentator describes the nature of the object to be taken in:—‘Sounds, 
<ko., are possessed of the generic and specific qualities.’ 

Having described the objects to be taken in he now describes the act of taking 
in :—‘And the functioning, &o.’ This functioning consists of sensing, i. e.^ the sense 
bei ng modified into the form of the object. As to those who hold that the sphere of 
the function of tbe senses is the generic qualities alone, hesaysto them:—‘And itdoes 
not consist in taking in only the form of the generic qualities.’ That which is taken 
in is not only co-existence with the generic qualities of the object. The mind is depe:.- 
dent for its action upon external senses, and works upon the external objects and de¬ 
pends upon them If this were not so, there would be no blind and deaf people- If, such 
being the case, the senses were not to have the specific qualities lor their sphere of 
action, the specific qualities would not at all be known. How then would the mind 
know them in sequence! Hence the act of sensation consists in the taking in of both 
the generic and the specific qualities. 

This act of taking in is the first phenomenon of the senses. 

Now he describes the second appearance:—‘As to substantive appearance:—‘It 
is the principle of individuality which produces the power of sensation out of its own 
essence (the Sattva). Hence the instrumentality which is generic nature of the sen¬ 
ses and also the action in connection with the appointed sphere of colour, <ko., which 
is the specific quality, both are of the nature of illumination. This is the meaning. 

This is their third appearance. The principle of individuality is of course the cause 
of the senses. Wherever the senses are there must the principle of individuality be. 
Being thus the'common cause of the senses, it is the generic quality of these senses. 

The fourth appearance:—The qualities appear as possessing two forms. They 
are of the nature of things which exist as such; and they aro also of the nature of the 
power which determines the existenceof phenomena. Of these the nature of the things 
in existence as such consists in their being the objects of knowledge; and these are 
the five TanmAtras; the elements and the things made of the elements. The power 
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ing and omnisoienoe again which determines the existence of the phenomena takes up 
the form of the instruments of knowledge, and consists of the senses together with 
the principle of individuality. This is the meaning. The rest is easy.—142. 

Sfltra 47. 

n ^ n 

Tatah, thence. Mano-javitvam, quickness (as of the mind) 

Vikarana-bhavah, uninst^ruineutal perception. JTWT Pradhana, over 

* 

the first cause, Jayah, mastery. 

47. Thence come quickness as of mind, un-instrumental- 
perception and mastery over the Pradh&na (First Cause.)—153. 

1 

ii ti 

VYASA. 

Quickness as of mind consists in the attainment by the body of very 
quick motion. 

Qn-instrumental Perception means the action of the senses at any time 
or place without the necessity of the presence of the body. 

Mastery over the Pradhana means the power of contr.)l over all the 
modifications of the Prakriti. These three attainments are called by the name 
of Madbupratikd. These are obtained by conquering the substantive appear¬ 
ance (svardpa; of the five instruments of sensation. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The author mentions the attainments due to the conquest of the five appearances 
of the senses:—‘Thence come quickness as of mind, un-instrumental perception and 
mastery over the Pradhana.’ 

Un*instrumental perception is the action of the senses outside the body. Place 
means Cashmere, &o. Time means past, <feo. Sphere means the subtle, (ko. 

Mastery over the Pradh ina means control of the modification of the Prakriti by 
the conquest of the senses together with the power of conjunction. These are the 
attainments which are called the Madhupratikas by the knowers of Yoga. 

Well, it may be that by the conquest of the senses they may come under control.' 
But how their causes, the Pradhana, <ko. 1 For this reason ho gays ; ‘And these, &o.’ 
The five appearances of the senses are their act, <ko. 

‘By th\ir conquest, <feo.’ The meaning is this : * It is not by the mere conquest 
of the senses that these powers are obtain^, but by the conquest of all the five 
appearances; and the Pradh§,Qa, (bo., fall within these.--«163. 
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Sfttra 48. 

II sc II 

Sattva, pure objective essence. 5 W Puru§a, conscio.usness. W«fni 
Anyatft, the distinction between. Khy4bi m 4 tra 3 ya. bo him only who 

recognises. Sarva-bh4-va, over allstabes, wfvrcjtjjrerg Adhis^h4ttibbvam, 

supremacy Sarva jflntribvam, omniscience. ^ Cha, and. 

48, To him who recognizes the distinction between conscious¬ 
ness and pure-objective-existence comes supremacy over all states 
of being and omniscience.—154. 

f?T5r(^«TTftwra^qsTi?rg^ i ^«rfwi5Tt gqiT 

?nciT«RT; ?Rr 5 : i 

?r«rf?*r«rT u^jiRn 

9Rf*rc«T«f: I f%J&r^RT1T SJTC?I ^ 

II ac II 

VYASA 

Supremacy over all states of being comes to him who, having the 
essence of the Will-to-be in the highest state of purity on account of the 
impurities of the Rija^ and the Taraas having been destroyed, and when the 
consciousness of power is at the highest, takes his stand at the manifestation 
of the disdnciiion between the Objective Essence and consciousness (Purusa), 
It means that the ' qua ities ’ which are the substrata of all phenomena, being 
of the nature of the things that are in existence, as well as of the power which 
determines this existence, present themselves before the Lord, the knower 
of the field, as one whole. 

Omniscience means the simultaneously discriminative knowledge of the 
‘qualities' being as they are of the nature of all phenomena, and showing forth 
as they do separately the quiescent, the disturbed and the unpredicable charac¬ 
teristics. This attainment is known as the' Sorrowless ' (visoka;. 

Reaching this the Yogi moves omniscient and powerful, with all his 
afflictions ended. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. * 

Now the author shows the attainments subsidiary to the attainment of the know¬ 
ledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa, with the “object 
of attaining which are performed the Sarnyamas which bring about power of know¬ 
ledge and action, and which by direct knowledge, and one after the other, go on streng¬ 
thening faith in the object promised, by means of the presents of the at^inments that 
are being made constantly :—‘ To him who realizes the distinction between the Objeic* 
tive Existence and oonaoiouipesa, comes just then supremacy over all the States of W 
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ing and omnidcienoe.^ Purity oomes by the dirt of Rajas and Tamas being removed. 
Thenoe oomes the oonsoiousness of the highest power. The mental Essence was before the 
attainment of this state covered by the Rajas and,the Tamas. On the removal thereof 
it becomes subject to the power of the masterful Yogi. When it becomes subject to the 
Yogi who has just attained to the possession of the knowledge of the distinction between 
Objective Essence and consciousness then the Yogi becomes supreme over all states of 
being. The Commentator explains the state:—‘The Guiias which are the substrata, 
(ko. * The objects to be determined and the determination mean the intelligent and the 
non-intelligent phenomena. The power of action is explained by this. 

He mentions the power of knowledge: ‘Omniscience, <kc.’ and gives a name to 
this two-fold attainment well known, to the Yogis, with the object of inclining towards 
desirelessness: “This is named the ‘Sorrowless. Such a Yogi is described to be one 
whose afflictions and bonds, i, e , Karmas have been destroyed.—154. 

Sdtra 49. 

II II 

Tadvairdgy4t, by desirelessness for that, sfffq Api, even. 

Dosa-bija, of ihe seed of bondage. Ksaye, on the destruction, 

Kuivalyam, absolute independence. 

49. The seed of bondage having been destroyed by desireless¬ 
ness even for that, comes absolute-independence (Kaivalya).—lo5, 

^tfsr n?«r^ 5 r i ^ 555'^: 35M sr 

I 3<!iRT wftr ^c?rmf*TW- 

iri^ppert ct^r 

3^ n «a 11 

vyAsa. 

Wheu he comes to think that the discrimination of the distinctive na¬ 
tures, is after alia manifestation of the qualitj of Essentiality (Sattva; and 
that the quality of essentiality has been classed with avoidable pains; and 
that the Pnrma is unchangeable, pure and other than the quality of essentia¬ 
lity ^Sattva) then be begins to lose bh desire for that, and then the afflic¬ 
tions having had their need burnt up, become, incapaole of sprouting again 
like the burnt up seeds of rioe. 

Then all the seeds of afflictions pass, togdiher with the mind, into la¬ 
tency. .When they hate become latent, the purnsa does not then suffer from 
the triad of ftain. This tbeu, the state, that hi to say, in wbioh the qticditisa 
manifest in the mind ae affliotieh^, aetioas a<|d frattions ck> not, hatii^ fbl* 
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jSlled their object, come back to action, is the final separation of consciousness 
from bhe qualities. This is the state of absolute independence, when the 
Purusa remains consciousness alofie, as in its own nature. 

VACHASPATI^S GLOSS. ^ 

Because the other Sarnyamas are all but the semblances of the object of the 
Puru a the author now shows that the Saniyama for the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge is the fulfilment of the purpose of the Puru>a, inasmuch as its fruit is the 
attainuiaut of absolute indepeadenoe by means of the manifestation of desirelessness: 
‘ On the destruction of the seed of afflictions by desirelessness even for that, comes 
absolute iudopendenoe ^ When on the destruction of actions and afflictions, the Yogi 
becomes oousoious of what he says is knowledge of diaorimiuation as a characteristic 
of the Sattva, The rest has been described here and there and is therefore 

easy —165. 

Sfitra 50. 

Sth&ni-upaiiiinantrane, on the invitation by the presiding 
deities, (s^Jnfsw) Sahga, attachment. ^JTzrSmaya, smile of salisfactiou. 

Akaranam, non-performance of. gH: Piinali, again. Anista, with 

the undesirable. Piasangat, contact being possible. 

50. When the presiding-deities invite, there should be no 
attachment and no smile of satisfaction; contact with the undesira¬ 
ble being again possible.—156. 

I 

i ^cTRnisnfl fscfttij i ggfhr; i 51% 

i *T^g*T 5 rf 

^?i?rrfir5 

si%qgcrf^fiT^W5T?:w< ^nrt 
^ q'5?nn^ 

q^: 15Er *35^5 ^5> gfT ^ ; sRiftn^ 

^inf^JTTq^l m q t»c qT q 5:qf^iri 

^qfW f qfi r I ?*nnq?f gftqe fqgqqq r q^qfirqicjrnf 

q %5Fq^:^^?q qqdqqrqs qqr^ ^ ^q?:j 

yagffgqT H f ^w tf q m; ^q< f ^q^ l '^qqqq qif fqq f q^jdl qi^sqtf 

f^q f qw rf ^ II *io || 
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vyAsa. 

‘When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment 
and no smile of satisfaction; contact with the undesirable being again 
possible/ There are four classes of Yogis:—(1) The prathama kalpika; 
(2) The madhubhftmika; (3) the Prajfi4jyotih ; (4) The atikrftntabh&vaniya. 

The first is the one who is practising and in whom the light is just 
appearing. The second is he who has attained the Ritambharft cognition. 
The third is he who has attained power over the elements and the senses, 
who preserves all that has been known and has to be known, who has been 
doing what has to be done and who is given to practice. The fourth is the 
AtikrAntabh&vaniya. His sole object is to make the mind latent in the 
Pradh&.na. Its stages are the seven-fold iu finality. 

Of these then the Brfihmana to whom opens up the yet unseen plane 
of Madhumatl. is invited by the gods from their various places. They tell 
him, * Come, sit here; enjoy yourself, here is a lovely enjoyment, here is a 
lovely dam:»el; this is the elixir of life, which counteracts old age and death ; 
here is a vehicle which moves through the skies; these the kalpa trees; this 
is the pure stream of MandAkini; the^je perfected ones, the great seers, and 
beautiful and obedient nymphs; here are clairvoyance and clair-audience ; 
here a body of adamantine sirength. You have earned all these by your 
virtues. Come, take all these. This is an eternal, unfading undying posi* 
tion which the gods love,' 

Thus addressed, let him contemplate upon defects of attachment. ‘It 
is with difficulty that I have procured the light of Yoga, the destroyer of 
the darkness of afflictions, after having been long backed by the flames of 
the world and rolled into the darkness of birth and death. These winds of 
sensuous enjoyment, brought into sensuous existence by desire, are calculated 
to pijt that light out. Having seen all this how should I allow myself to ba 
deluded by the mirage of sensuous enjoyments and put myself as fuel again 
into the burning fire of the same changeful existence. Farewell then, ye 
sensuous enjoyments; ye are but dreams, fit only to be enjoyed by weak¬ 
lings.' 

Having thus come upon a fixed resolution, let him practise his medita* 
tion. Having thus not allowed himself to become attached, let hipi not , 
indulge himself in a smile of satisfaction that even the gods begged him. 

If he indulges in such satisfaction, he will never perceive himself as having his 
hair in the grasp of death, and resting in fancied security. Thus forgetful¬ 
ness ever on the watch for a hole, and ever full of efforts, would find its way 
3S ‘ . 
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into fche miad; and once there it will bring the afflictions back to life; and 
thence will come in contact with the undesirable. Thus avoiding attachment 
and mental pride, the high mental state will obtain firm hold upon him and 
the object that is to be attained, will ever keep in front. 

.vachaspatps gloss. 

Now seeing that there is possibility of obstacle in the way of the Yogi who is 
practising the means of perfect freedom (kaivalya), the author teaches the cause of 
its removal:—‘When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment and 
OQ smile of satisfaction; there being possibility of contact with the undesirable again.’ 

The presiding deities are Mahendra, Ac., who function in'the regions of the 
powers thus obtained by the Yogi. The invitation comes from them. Attachment 
and a smile of satisfaction should not be indulged therein, because in that case there 
is again the possibility of the recurrence of the undesirable. Now with the object of 
determining the class of the Yogi whom the gods invite from their places, the Com¬ 
mentator mentions all the classes of possible Yogis: ‘There are four classes, <kc.’ 
Now he describes the nature of the Prathma-kalpika :—‘ Of these he who practises, 
Ac.' In him the light of the knowledge of objects, such as the mind of others, Ac., 
has just appeared; it has not been mastered by him. He mentions the second :— 

* He who possesses the truth-bearing cognition, Ac.’ The cognition there is truth-bear- 
ing (Ritambhara). It is he who desires to conquer the elements and the senses. 

He mentions the third:—‘He who has conquered the elements and the senses. 
By this the elements and the senses have been conquered by Sainyama over the gross 
and other appearances au^ over the act of sensation and other appearances. He des- 
oribes him further:—’In all those that have been achieved by the conquest of the ele* 
ments and the senses, such as knowing the mind of others Ac., he makes up his mind 
to preserve, so that they may not be destroyecf. In those again which have still to bo 
achieved, such as the‘borrow less, Ac.,^ up to the higher desireless ness, be resorts to 
all the means that should be adopted. The effort of many achieves the object of 
attainment by resorting to the proper means only. 

.He mentions the fourth:—‘The fourth, Ac.’ This worshipful being absolutely 
free while yet in life, and possessing only the last body, has the sole object of making 
the mind latent in the First Cause (Pradhana). 

« 

Out of these he determines the Yogi who is invited by the gods:_‘To whom 

opens up the yet unseen plane of Madhumati, Ac.’ 

As to the neophyte (Prathama-kalpika) there is not the least suspicion in the 
mind of Mahendra, Ac., that he will get to, the end of Yoga. The third also is not 
to be invited by them, because he has got what they invite him for, by his conquest 
of the elements and the senses. In the fourth also the suspicion of attachment is re¬ 
moved the farthest on account of his having reached the state of higher desireleaaness. 
He who remains is the second alone, fit to be the object of invitation. It is he alone 
whose cognition is truth-bearing, that can be the object of invitation. ‘ Undying' 
is that which is not destroyed. ‘ Unfading’ is that which is ever renewed. ^ ^ 

He dworibes the fault of the smile of satisfaction:—‘If he indulges in the smile 
of satisfaction, Ac.’ He will never understand impermanenoy, being possessed of a 
false sense of security on account of satisfaction. The rest is easy. 
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In different places it has been said that omniscience results from Samyama. 
That, however, does not mean the knowledge of everything without exception. It only 
describes the nature of the knowledge, as when they say, * We have tasted all vegetar 
bles ’ The meaning here is that we have tasted all sorts of sauces, not that there is 
none left. The word ^alV (sarva) does signify that nothing remains ; as in the word 
*The eater has eaten all the food that was given to him.’ Here the meaning is that 
nothing remains.—166. . • 

Sfttra 61. 

ftrsnr ii « 

Kaana-tat-kramayoh, (^) over the moments, And their 
(WW) succe.?sion. SamyamAb, by Samyama. Vivekajam, born* 

of-discrimination. JMnam, knowledge. 

51. By Samyama over the moments and their succession, 
comes knowledge born-of-discrimination.—157. 

gqjrRWTEftj i iwr WM gs? qr- 

5%f^qr: #feq;RT S^fHirr^JTISTt I 

i sRtr^ ^qRj-^rirfcwr ?t q>r?rf%^: qrrsr 

151 I qfiTiTST 5T 

5Ti^5ft ?T^T5!5=5r!f ^ jRtT^^trraRfiTR nlqjj sr 

qr<!iT: ?rqiTwr%r crc^rirrfn:; i ^ g ^jrTJrr^; qflqjwrf^<ji 

5trT^^5irq^%5r qr%5T qitq»; ’Tftqjw*T3*r«rf^ acqjiijlmq;?!: q(«^ 

^ qrqi^?q;vqt; ^q[Rq>Tqi f^^qrir wT*f 

I1II 

VYASA 

As an atom is a substance in which minuteness reaches its limit, so, a 
moment is a division of time in which minuteness reaches its limit. Or a 
moment is that much of time which an atom takes in leaving the position in 
space it occupies and reaching the next point. The succession of moments is 
the non-cessation of the flow thereof. The moments and their collection do 
not fall into a collection of actual things. The Muhilrta, the day and night are 
all aggregates of mental conceptions. This time which is not 'a substantive 
reality in itself, but is only a mental concept, and which comes into the mind 
as a piece of verbal knowledge only, appears to people whose minds are given 
to out-going activities, as if it were an objective reality. The moment falls 
under the head of reality, and is maintained by succession. This succession 
consists in the sequence of moments. The Yogis who know time call this by 
the name of time. 
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Further two moments cannot co-exist. There can be no succession of 
two co-existent moments. It is impossible. The uninterrupted sequence of 
the first moment and of the one which follows, is what is called succession. 
For this there is but one moment existing in the present; the antecedent and 
fostcedent moments do nob exist. Therefore, there cannot be any collection of 
them. 

Further, the moments that have passed and those that have yet to come, 
should be described as existing in consequence of universal change in evolution. 
For this reason the whole world undergoes change every moment, all these 
characteristics are relatively established in that one moment of time. By 
Samyama over the moments and their succession, direct knowledge is obtained 
of them both, and thence is manifested discriminative knowledge. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Here the author describes the Samyama which is the means of obtaining the 
knowledge born out of discrimination :—‘ By Samyama over moments and their suc¬ 
cession comes knowledge born of discrimination.’ The Commentator gives the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘moment* by an illustration:—‘As the atom, (kc * Wherever in a 
piece of stone, which is being divided and divided again and again, smallness reaches 
a point beyond which it cannot go, it is said to reach the limit of minuteness. That 
is called an atom. Similarly, the uttermost limit of minuteness of time is a moment, 
a division of tinm which is not related to any other division of time as a part antece¬ 
dent and postcedent. 

He describes the same moment in another way:—‘Or, as much as, <kc.’ The 
meaning is that a moment is that much of time in which a mere atom may go off its 
present place. 

He describes the meaning of the word succession:—‘The non-cessation of the 
flow, <feo.’ ‘Thereof’ means of the moments. 

Furfher this sort of succession is not real. It is, ou the other hand, a mental 
concept. Because it is impossible that a collection of them should be contemplated 
as real, seeing that they do not exist simultaneously, he says this:—‘The moments 
and their succession, <feo ’ Because succession has for its characteristic the existence 
of a moment not in simultaneity, and because the collective eiistenoe of moments is 
devoid of objective reality, the collective existence of moments and their succession 
is also void of objective reality. Men without the natural excessive intellection of a 
Vaibftntika, being every moment given to knowledge which consists in out-going ac¬ 
tivity, and who are, therefore, confused, think that this Time is a reality. 

Well then, is the Moment also unreal? He answers in the negative. ‘The 
moment, however, is classed among realities,* is a real substance. ‘ It is given support 
to by succession^:—^The succession that gives support to the moments is only a mental 
concept, the result of imagination ( vikalpa ). 

He gives the reason for the succession giving support to the moment:—‘As to 
Buccesaion, Ao.’ 

He gives the reason for the succession being unrealAnd two moments, 

The word ‘and,’ here signifies the rekson ‘ why.’ 

He says to him who holds that the momenta eaoh belonging to a different class 
may oo-ex\st:—‘There oan bo no sucoeaeion, Ao.’ 
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•Why is it impo^blel For this reason he says:—'Succession is, Ac.’ He ood' 
eludes:—'For this reason.’ 

Well, then, are the antecedent and postcedent moments of the nature of the 
horns of a hare only 1 He says, no. ' The moments that are gone and those that are 
yet to come, Ac.’ 

Existing in consequence of universal change:—This means followed in sequence 
similar. Concludes:—'Therefore, <feo.’ Because the present only has the power over 
the actions of objects proper to it.—167. 

Sfltra 52. 

II II 

^irfrc J&li, genus, nww Lakaana, differentia. ^ Desa, position in apace 
by all these, AnyatA, by separateness. Anavachched&t, 

there being no distinction. Tulyayot, of two sinailars. ,7m: Tatah 

thereby, Pratipabtih, the distinction. 


52. Two-similar.s are thereby distinguished when not- 
separately distinguishable by genus, differentia and position-in¬ 
space.—158. 

i ^ ^f ^ Ti s qf t i r TTcr i ?mr: srf«PT%- 

ireF^JT ’TOTrqil^35^r5rr%^<iI^^?i 

¥r€r?ft% i 3 1 f^re^s^iTnsictnf 


I ?r3rrf7 1 

®c^c?T?r ^ 3;^5sr^3rr%^^RRrr^ 
srr^nTjir: II II 

VYASA. 


Its sphere is defined:—‘ Two similars are thereby distinguished, when 
not separately-distinguishable by genus, differentia and position in space.’ 
When position and secondary qualities are the same, the genus causes distinc* 
tion between two similars. Thus ‘This is a cow,’ ‘ This is a mare.’ When 
position and genus are common, the secondary quality causes distinction, as 
is the case with a black-eyed cow and an auspicious cow. Between two emblio 
fruits in which the genus and secondary qualities are the same, difference of 
position causes distinction. This is anterior and this is posterior. When, 
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however, the anterior emblic fruit moves on to the position of the postierior 
one in space, at a time when the seer may be looking elsewhere, the position 
becoming the same, it can no longer cause distinction (as to which it was 
originally), the anterior or the posterior ? In the time of knowledge of truth, 
however, there should be no doubt. Hence has it been said, * They are thereby 
distinguished.' It means, by discriminative knowledge How? The space 
correlated to the moment of the anterior emblic fruit, is different from the 
space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblic fruit. And 
the emblic fruits are separate in the sequential notions of the movements in 
time correlated >to their distinct positions in space. The sequential notion 
of space correlated to another moment of time is the means of their distinc- 
tion. 


As in this case, so in the case of atoms which have community of 
genus, secondary quality and position in space. By discovering the yet 
unknown correlation of every atomic position in space to a different moment 
of timoj the sequential notion of such a position in space for the anterior 
atom becomes distinct from such a position in space for the distinction of 
atoms, on the analogy of this illustration. The powerful Yogi knows this 
distinction by the correlated moment. 

Others however say:—It is the last peculiarities (the Visesa of the 
Vaisesikas) that cause the notion of distinction. Even there the distinction 
is the difference of space and secondary quality and the difference of form, 
distance and genus The distinction on account of the moment of time 
can, however, be grasped by the intellect of a Yog/ alone. 

As-has been said by VArsaganya:—'On account of the absence of 
the difference of form, intervening space and genus, there is no separation 
in the root.' 

VACHASPATI^S GLOSS. 

Although this knowledge born of discrimination has all existences for the sphere 
of its operation, as will be shown further, still being very subtle, one particular 
sphere is first defined :—'Two similars are thereby distinguished, when not separately 
distinguishable by genus, differentia and position.' For ordinary men the difference 
of genus is the cause of the knowledge of distinction. When genus such as the 
oharaoteristic of a oow is the same; when also space, such as presence in the east, <ko., 
is the same; then the distinction of the black*eyed and the auspicious is the other* 
means of distinction. In two emblic fruits the genus of emblio fruit is the same, the 
differentia of roundnesa, (ko., are the sarnie. The differenoe of space, however, is an¬ 
other means of distinction. When, however, some one desirous of testing the know¬ 
ledge of the Yogi, takes the anterior fruit when he had his attention turned toward 
something, and places it in the spot previously occupied by the other fruit, having 
removed the other fruit ftom there or laying oouoealed it, then the spaoe also 
becomes the same, and it oan no longer be decided that this is the former and tbie 
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U the latter. The ordinary wise man who is olever in the use o! the three means of 
knowledge, will not be able to distinguish the two under suoh oiroumstanoes. The 
knowledge of realities, however, should bo free from doubt. It is not proper that a 
Yogi who is possessed of disoriminative knowl^ge should remain doubtful. Hence 
has the author of the aphorism said:—* Are thereby distinguished’ 

Explains* thereby.’ It means by disoriminative knowledge. _ The question now 
is: How can knowledge born hy Sarnyama over moments and.their succession distin¬ 
guish an emblio fruit from another which is the same with reference to genus, secon¬ 
dary quality and position in spaceThe Commentator gives the answer:—‘The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblio fruit, is different from the 
space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblio fruit.’ The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblio fruit, means the space which 
coincides with the one moment of time of the anterior emblio fruit; or in other 
words, the change which has no interval between itself and the one moment of time. 
It is different from the position in space correlated to the moment of time of the 
posterior fruit, i. 6., from' the un-interrupted change of the posterior fruit. 

Let there be the difference of positions in space; but how does it affect the dis¬ 
tinction of the fruit 1 For this reason he says:—* And the emblio fruits are separate 
in the sequential notions of their moments of time correlated to their positions in 
space. The moment of time that is correlated to the distinct position in space of the 
emblio fruit, is that portion of time which is indicated by the change of anteriority 
and posteriority in its own position in space. The notion of this moment of time 
correlated to its distinct position means the knowledge thereof. It is by this know¬ 
ledge that the fruits are distinguished. The performer of Samyama knows that the 
two emblio fruits are different, by the knowledge of their becoming characterized by 
a moment of time correlated to the change of anteriority and posteriority, in a posi¬ 
tion other than that in wnich the changes of anteriority and posteriority in a mo¬ 
ment of time existed formerly. Now although the former place has been changed, 
the Sarpyama is performed with reference to the moment of time correlated to thp 
present changed position of the same object, qualified by the change of position in 
space different from the former one. By the performance of this Satnyama direct 
knowledge is obtained of the change in time in the other position. For this reason 
it has been said:—** The sequential notion of the moment of time correlated to an¬ 
other position in space, becomes the cause of their distinction.’ 

Now be says that by the analogy of this very illustration, the same sort of dis¬ 
tinction should be believed as existing among atoms, on the authority of a Yogi who 
alone can conceive of the distinction; *On the anology of this illustration, <kc.’ 

* Others however say: ’ (he cites their opinion) * it is the last, ’ The 
Vaise^ikas say that there are certain ultimate peculiarities which are manifest in the 
permanent substances. It is thus argued. The Yogis who are absolutely free do not 
distinguish between objects whose genus, position in space and secondary qualities are 
the same, and in which there is no interval; and cannot specify either by pointing 
out mutual differences or by defining their realities. There must, therefore, be some 
ultimate peculiarity (Visejia): and it is that, that they make out to be the differen¬ 
tiating quality of permanent substances, suoh as atoms, Aq. 

He refutes this theory:—* Even there, <fec.’ Genus, space and secondary quality 
have been illustrated. Form is a manifestation of arrangement along certain lines. 
Thus having removed a thing whose wts are beautifully arranged, another object 
whose parts are ugly in arrangement, is placed in the same position when the seer is 
otherwise employ^. In this case the knowledge of distinction is obtained by the 
renoe of arrangement. 
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Or, form may mean the body. It is by relation to the body that the selves 
whether in evolution or free are distinguished by means of the action of the ele* 
ments, such as it may be. Thus when the notion of distinction is caused anywhere 
by other means, it is not necessary to posit a differentia in the shape of ultimate 
peculiarity (Antya Visem), as the cause of the distinction. This is similar to the 
case of the Dvipas of Kusa and Puskfvra in their aspect of planes of space. 

Inasmuch as it has been said that the differences of genus, position and time, 
&o., are known by the intellect of the ordinary man, it is said that the difference of 
moment of time (k^ana) is known by the intellect of the Yogi alone. The word 
^alone ’ signifies the difference of the pioment of time, not that of the intellect of the 
Yogi. It is inferred that the distinction between released Purusas also is known by 
the intellect of the Yogi by their relation to'-the body moving in the elements 
(bhutachara). 

The teacher thought that in the case of those who do not possess the means of 
distinction, there are no distinctions in the case of the Pradh^na. Therefore, he 
said:—* Although destroyed with reference to those whose objects have been gained, 
it is not destroyed with r^sference to others, being common to the others.’ 

He says this:—‘On account of the absence of form, &o.’ The meaning is that 
the uni vers has difference indicated by the causes mentioned. ^ But there is no distinc¬ 
tion in the root, the Pradh&Qa.--158. 

Sfftra 53. 

M . 

Tar&kam, the intuition. Sarva-visayam, having every¬ 

thing (W) for its Sphere of operation (ftw). wVr-ftwff Sarvathfl-visayam, 
(IWUT) having all conditions, For its sphere of operation. mKim 

Akramam, having no succession. vrCha, and. ffn Iti, this. 

63. And it is the intuitional; has everything for its sphere- 
of'Operation; has all-condition for its sphere-of-operation; has no 
succession. This is the entire discriminative knowledge,—159. 

f^'T«n?er1»Rr»rcTJJc3c!i5r5r4'i«i?§: ^4«rr5rRr?ftc?i«f; \ 

ii ti 

vyAsa. 

It is intuitional:—This means that the knowledge comes by one’s own 
prescience and not by teaching. 

Has everything for its sphere of operation:—This means that there is 
nothing yet known, which might not be made its object. 

Has all conditions for its sphereThe all, as it was or will be, or is with 
all minor modes of expression. It means that he knows all the conditions of 
these objects. 
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Has HQ succession :—It means that he takes in the' all ’ as correlated 
to but one moment. 

This is the entire discriminative knowledge :—The light of Yoga is part, 
of this only, beginning with the Madhumar<i up to the end of this know** 
ledge. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus described one branch of discriminative knowledge, the author now 
describes discriminative knowledge:—* It is intuitive ; has everything as the sphere 
of its operation; has all conditions as its sphere; has no succession ; this is the entire 
discriminative knowledge.’ 

* Discriminative knowledge: ’ This is the statement of the thing defined. The 
rest is the description. Intuition is called Tdraka, because it becomes the cause of 
crossing the ocean of the universe. He distinguishes this from the knowledge by 
prescience already described:—‘ Has all conditions for the sphere of its operation.’ ; 

* Modes of expression: ’ means minor modes of differentiation. For this reason 
the knowledge of discrimination is complete. There is nothing anywhere which may 
not at any time or in any way be its object This is the^eauing. There may be 
other knowledge obtained by cognitive trance, but that%so is a part of this, and 
where therefore can there beany knowledge beyond this] It is for this reason com¬ 
plete. The Commentator says this;—‘The light of Yoga, i. s., the cognitive Yoga, is 
a part thereof.’ 

Now ho says what is the beginning and what is the end:—‘ Beginning with the 
Madhumati, &c.’ The truth-bearing cognition is the madhu, honey, because it cau¬ 
ses, such sweet bliss. The meaning is, ‘ having obtained the purity of cognition as 
described.’ The Madhumati is that state which is possessed of that and gives sweet 
bliss. The mind having reached that state^ manifests up to the end of that state, pas* 
sing through seven-fold stages of intellectual progress. It is for this reason that 
discriminative knowledge becomes intuitional, inasmuch as its branch, the light of 
Yoga, is intuitional.—159. 

Sutra 54. 

Satbvapurusayo^, of the objective essence and the conscious¬ 
ness. Suddhi, of biie purity. >501^ S&mye, on theii' becoming equal 

jh l WH Kaivalyam, absolute independence. 

54. When the purity of the Objective-Essence and that of 
the Puru.’^ become equal, it is absolute independence.—160. 

84 
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jr^*i?^gsre’T^ws%?rf5^^^^?r?T55^j 

ii II 

K% «ft'it?Rr?Ri^ ^ntiH? II ? II 

VYASA. 

In the case of him who has obtained discriminative knowledge as well 
as in the case of him who has not obtained discriminative knowledge, it is ab¬ 
solute independence (kaivalya), when the purity of the objective Essence and 
the Purusa become equal. When the essence of the wilUto-be with the dirt 
of the Rajas and the Tamas removed, has the notion of the distinctness of the 
Purusa as its sole remaining, object, and all the seeds of affliction have been 
burnt up, then does it, as it were, assume a state of purity similar to that of 
the Purusa. In that state the purity of the Purusa consists in the absence of 
that enjoyment which is attributed to him, as it were, figuratively. In that 
state comes absolute iriBependence (kaivalya), whether it be to the master or 
to the ordinary man, to him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge or 
to him who is not. 

He in whom the seed of affliction is burnt up, has no longer any need of 
knowledge anywhere. It is as the means of purifying the substance of the 
Will-to-be that knowledge and the powers born of trance have bean touched 
upon. In reality ignorance is removed by knowledge. On its cessation there 
are no longer any afflictions. When there are no afflictions, there is no frui¬ 
tion of actions. The Gunas in that state have fulfilled their objuct. They, 
therefore, no longer present themselves to be seen by the Purusa. Then the 
Purusa shining in his own pure light, becomes absolutely independent (ke- 
vala). 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS 

Having now described the means of absolute independence, the Samyamas toge¬ 
ther with the attainments, the author now introduces this aphorism in order to show 
that the knowledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa 
is the direct means of absolute independence:—* In the case of him who has obtained, 
<fco/ The meaning is that the knowledge born of discrimination does, all the same, 
become the means of absolute independence, whether or not there is the knowledge 
born of discrimination. ‘ It is absolute independence (kaivalya) when the purity 
of the Objective Eissence and that of the Purusa become equal.’ 

‘The master ’ is he who has by the performance of Samyama obtained the power 
of knowledge and ^tion. The ordinary man is he who has not obtained these po¬ 
wers. To him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge by the performance of 
^tpyama described just before, or, to another who has obtained knowledge otherwisBi 
in either case, the attainments are never under requisition for the purpose. ‘Hein 
whom the seeds of affliction, &c,’ 
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Well, but if they are unneoeasary for absolute freedom their teaching is useless. 
For this reason the Commentator says :—* As a means of the attainment of the purity 
of the Objective Essence, (fee.’ 

The attainments are not absolutely unnecessary in attaining absolute indepen* 
denoe. They are not its direct means. The knowledge born of discrimination and 
that which is obtained by the successive performance of Samyama is only an indirect 
cause.. The principal cause is the knowledge of distinction. This is the meaning. 
Ignorance is removed by knowledge. Knowledge means the Highest Intellection.—160. 

In this chapter the direct means of Yoga have been described. Also the evolu¬ 
tionary changes have been dilated upon. Also the conjunction with the elements by 
Samyama. Also the knowledge born of discrimination. This is the third chapter of 
VlCHASPATI’S GLOSS on Vyasa’s Commentary on the aphorisms of Yoga. The 
third Chapter, the Chapter on Attainments, is finished. 



THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 

ON ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE (KAIVALYA). 

Sdtra 1. 

w \\\ 

?!FJT Janma,birth, whrfvr Ausadhi, drugs ii«r Mantra, incantations. ?nT: 
Tapah, purificatory rites, wrRl SamAdhi, trance, mt JAh, born. RrgiC Siddha' 
ya^, attainments. 

1. The attainments are by birth, drugs, incantations, puri¬ 
ficatory action (tapas) or trance. —161. 

\ 5r5iTRr%: 

i ^:i«RW*nT«nTRjiTrRRr%: i Hwr 

Rr%: i i:c^wrR^(RnTn s^rnp^riHr. ii \ ii 

vyAsa 

Attainments by birth exist in the body. 

By drugs, in the houses of the Asuras, by elixir and such like : 

By incantations, motion in space and the powers of attenuation (anima), 
&c. 

By purificatory action (tapas) the achievement of wishes. He takes such 
forms and goes to such places as he may like, and other similar things. 

The attainments born of trance have been described. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Now tranoe, its means and its attainments, have been doaoribod chiefly in the 
first, second and third chapters. Other subjects which it became necessary to take up 
by eontext, or by way of introduction, have also been discussed. Here is to be dis¬ 
cussed Absolute Freedom (Kaivalya), whi<jh is the ultimate of all those practices, «fec. 
And this is impossible to explain without explaining the nature of the mind inclining 
towards the state of absolute independence, as also the other world and the self which 
being something beside knowledge alone (VijfiAna), is related to the other world, and 
which enjoys through the instrumentality of the mind pleasurable sound, &o. All this 
has to be described in this chapter, besides what might become necessary by context or 
by way of introduction. 

. describes the five-fold attainment, with the object of ascertaining 

which of the minds, possessed of attainments is passing towards the state of absolute 
independence. 

‘ The attaiarnonts are by birth, inoantitions, purificatory action or trance.’ He 
explains Exists in the body :—Some one has the power of attenuation in the body, 
just as he is born because actions done by him as man, which are calculated to cause 
t e enjoymoQts of Heaven, have develops 1 theja into tru^lon In aouxe heaveuly tej^iou. 
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He deaoribes the attainments due to drugs:—* In the houses of the Asuras.’ 
Man passes to the places of the Asuras for some reason. He is met there by lovely 
Asura damsels, and given an offering of elixir. Using that he oomes to possess the 
attainments of freedom from decay and death, and other attainments. * Or, the same 
may take place even here by the use of elixir, as in the case of the thinker M4ndavya, 
who resid^ in the Yindhya Mountains and who used the elixir. 

He next describes the attainments due to incantations:—^By mantras.’ 

He next describes the attainments of purificatory actions:—*By purificatory 
action.’ 

He next describes the attainment of wishes :—Assuming such forms as desired. 
Whatever does he desire, be it the attainment of Animfi, or any other, that he attains 
at once. Whatever he desires to hear or to think anywhere, that he hears or thinks 
there.' By the word, <feo , seeing, <feo, have been included.—161. 

Sfltra 2. 

'SIIMW Jfityantara, to another life-state, irfrjnw: Parin4mah, change. stffJr 
Prakrit!, of the creative causes. Ap<ir4t, by the filling up. 

2. Change to anohter life-state by the filling up of the 

creative causes (Prakrity4pura).—162. 

VYASA. 

Hero'change to another life-state by the filling up of the creative 
causes/ takes place of the life-.state into which the body and tlie powers'have 
already changed and exist. On the former change going out comes the close 
appearance of their next change by tho sequential showing forth of organ and 
part which did not exist bef6re; and the creative causes of the body and the 
powers favour each their own modifications by filling up, which again has 
the' necessity of virtue, &c., as the incidental cau^e (of removing the impedi¬ 
ment). 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The attainments due to the trance have been described in the previous chapter. 
It is now desirable to say that the change into another life-state brought about by the 
four classes of attainments due to the use of herbs, <ko., is also of the same body and 
the powers thereof. This, however, does not come about by mere material causes. 
The material itself, so far as it goes, does not prove to be competent to intensify or 
weaken the state of the divine and the not divine, in him. It is plain that a cause 
having no elements of difference in itself cannot operate to produce different effects. 
In order to guard against the possibility of the change being taken as due to aoot* 
dent alone, he completes and readd the aphorism:—'Change to another life-state hy 
the filling up of the creative causes.’ 

Here it is only the change of the body and the powers as they are in oae stetoi 
that takes plaoe iqto those suitable to another state. The change takes place of th# 
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body and the powers as they appear in. man, into the life-state, of. the animals and 
gods by the filling up of the creative causes. 

The creative causes of the body are the elements of Prithvi, &o. The creative^ 
cause of the ‘ powers ’ is the principle of egoism. 

* Filling up’ means the sequential showing forth, entrance therein, ot these 
causes. By this comes about the change. 

Says this:—the former change going out, <ko/ 

Well, but if the change is favoured by the * filling up ’ why does it not take place 
always ? For this reason he says :—* Has the necessity of virtue, <fec. 

By this have been described the changes of the state of the body into childhood, 
boyhood, youth, old age; the change of the seed of the Nyagrodha into the tree; the 
change of the small piece of fire thrown into a heap of straw, into a large fire throwing 
out flames by thousand and embracing the sky itself.—162. 

Sfitra 3. 

Nimitfcara, incidental causes, Aprayojakam, are those 

which do not move into action JTfrfThfl^ PrakTitin&m, the creative causes. 

Varana, of the obstacle, Bheda^, piercing through, g Tu, but. ?wr: 

Tata^, from that Ksetrikavat, like a husbandman. 

3. The creative-causes are not-moved-into-action by any inci¬ 
dental-cause ; but that pierces-the-obstacle from it like the hus¬ 
bandman.—163. 

#»S rs - V 9 _ ^ N -- - ^ » 

m 5TTT; ’Tr%TnW«^c*TT^<!i 

i % ^ gf*T^5«F5pniTT- 
i ^ ^«P7^<r ?f«iT 

\ ?T?r i 

?wri0tig^flrR:<!lw i a^ifPr *r i r g 

vyAsa.'■ - ._ 

.' 'The incidental causes in the shape of Wrcue, Sic., dh not move the orea-* 
tive causes into action ; because the cause is not moved into actioh'by the 
elfTOt, Bow. then? ‘ That pierces the obstacle like ;^he buebandmau.' 
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As the husbandman desirous of carrying water from an already well-filled 
bed to another, does not draw the water with his own hands to places which 
are on the same or a lower level; but simply removes the obstacles, and there¬ 
upon the water flows down of itself to the other bed, so it pierces through vice 
which is the obstacle to virtue, and that being pierced through, the creative 
causes pass through their respective changes. • 

Or, similarly, the same husbandman does not possess the power of trans¬ 
ferring the earthy and water juices to the roots of rice in the same bed. What 
then? He weeds the 'ring,’ the ' Gavendhuka * and the ‘ 8yamaka ’ out of,the 
common bed, and when they have been weeded out the juices themselves enter 
the roots of rice. 

Similarly virtue only becomes the cause of the removal of the vice, 
because purity and impurity are diametrically oppose 1 to each other. It is not 
that virtue becomes the cause of the creative causes moving into action. On 
this point Nandisvara, &c , are illustrations. On the other side, too, vice coun¬ 
teracts virtue and thence comes the change to impurity. Here to Nahusa, the 
Ajagara. &c., should be taken as illustrations. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

It has been said, ‘ By the filling up of the creative causes ’ Here the doubt 
arises. Is this filling up of the creative causes natural or due to some incidental cause 
such as virtue and vice 1 What is proved 1 Well, because the creative causes, not¬ 
withstanding existence, fill up only sometimes, and because it is said that virtue and 
vice are the incidental causes ; it is, therefore, proved that virtue, &o., are the inci¬ 
dental causes of the creative causes moving into action. For this reason he says :— 

‘ The creative causes are not moved into action by any incidental cause ; that pierces 
the obstacle like the husbandman.’ 

f 

It is true that virtue, <&o., are the incidental causes, but they do not set the 
creative causes into action ; because virtue and vice are themselves the effects of crea¬ 
tive causes. And the effect does not move the cause into action, because the birth of 
the effect depending upon the cause, it is subject to the action of the cause. What is 
self-dependent can only set an action in something which is dependent on it. The* jar 
which is desired to be made or which has already been made, cannot certainly use the 
oby, the wheel and water for that purpose without the potter. Nor is it similarly^ the 
object of the PuruRa that sets the creative causes into action. It is only Is vara 
who does this with that object in view. The object of the Puru«a is said to Be the 
power whioh sets in action, by virtue of its being the aim thereof. Further, if it were 
so, the tending of the aim of* tUe Pura^a towards fulfilment would very properly 
become the cause of the stopping of the operations of the phenomenal world. 

But it is not by this much that virtue, Ac., cease to be the means of change 
altogether. Because they become the means of^ effecting changes even by removing 
the Ostades only like the husbandman. As to Isvara, His action too should be 
understood to be of the nature of the removal of obstad^, so that the virtue may 
practised. This is what has been commented upon by the Commentary already 
plained.—163. 
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Sdtra 4. 

Ri-<ii^Mwra iw II » II 

^irm&na, of creation, created, ftwrifit Chitt&ni, uiiiids. 

Asmitfii, from egoism, irnri^ M&tr&t, alone. 

4. Created minds proceed from egoism alone.—164. 

I VfertfWlM* «n?!^«TR[T?T fwirf^- 
?Rr: II «II 

vyAsa. 

When however the Yogi makes many bodies, then, are these bodies pos¬ 
sessed of many minds or all of one mind only ? ‘ Created minds proceed from 
egoism alone? * Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone, he makes the 
created minds. Thence do the bodies become possessed of minds. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Now he considers the unity or manifoldness of the minds in the many bodies 
made by perfected powers, after the attainments have been achieved by the filling In 
of the creative causes (Praktritis) ‘ When however.* 

Here if the bodies possessed more than one mind, the desire of each such mind 
would be different from those of the others; and there would not thus be obedience to 
the desired of one mind and no mutuality in relationship, just as in the case of two 
individual selves (Purusas). It therefore, comes to this that it is only one mind which 
pervades more created bodies than one, just as the light of a lamp is diffused on all 
sides and illuminates more bodies than one. Says he thereupon :—^ Created minds 
proceed from egoism alone. * 

All living bodies, as long as they live, are found to be possessed of one ordinary 
mind each. Take, for example, the bodies of Chaitra and Maitra, etc. So are the 
created bodies (the NinnAnakayas)- Thus is it proved that each of these bodies has a 
mind of its own. 

Says with this in mind :—‘Taking as cause the mind which is egoism alone.’— 

164. 

Shtra 5. 

II!(II 

Pravritti, of activity, Bbede, there being difference. 
Prayojakam, the director, Ohittam, the mind. Ekam, one. 

Anekes&m, of the many. 

6. There being diflference of activity, one mind the 
of the many.— 165. 

swtirt ?Rr? ii n 

vyAsa. 

How may it be that many minds may follow in their activities, the ■desi¬ 
res of one mind ? With this object he makes one mind as the director of all 
(he minds ; and thence proceeds the difference of activities.—166. * 


director 
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. vAchaspatps gloss. 

The aphorism is a '^reply to what has been said, that in the ease of there being 
more minds than one, there would not be obedience to one mind, nor mutuality of 
relationship:—‘ There being dilBferenoe of activity, one mind the director of the 
others.’ This might be a defect if the Yogi did not make one mind to be the director 
of more minds than one acting in more bodies than one When that is made, no de¬ 
fect remains. 

It should not be said that there is no use in more minds than one that is one 
for each body, when one such mind is posited; nor should it be said that there is no 
use in making a directing mind, because one’s own mind can serve that purpose. The 
reason is that that which has been proved to exist by right reasoning, need no more 
be subjected to the test of being placed in consonant and dissonant positions. 

On this says the Vayu Pur&na (LXVL 143 and 152-3):—‘The one Lord becomes 
many by his power of Lordship. For this reason and because having become many he 
again becomes one, these are certainly born by the differences of the mind, one-fold, 
two-fold, three-fold and manifold. The Yogis vara makes his bodies in this way and 
unmakes them. By some he enjoys object of enjoyment and by others perfojrms hard 
penances. He again draws in the bodies as the Sun draws in his ray.’ It is with this 
object that he says:—‘How is it that all these minds act according, &o.’—165. 

Sdtra 6. 


^ II % H 

fT^ Tatra, of tiiese. Dhyanajam, the meditation born. 

Anasayam/is free from the vehicles. 

6 Of these the meditation-born is free-from*the vehicles,—- 




166 . 

?r?TJ II % II 

VYASA. 


The created mind is five-fold, as said:—‘ The attainments are by birth, 
drugs, incantations, purificatory action or trance.* Of these the one that is 
born of meditation is alone free from the vehicles It does not possess the 
vehicles, which cause the manifestation of desire, &c. Thence is there no 
coming into relationship with virtue and vice, inasmuch as the afflictions of 
a Yogi have ceased to exist. 

vAchaspati’s gloss. 

Now he determines the mind, which tends to emancipation, out of the five des- 
oriptioQS of the minds of the perfected ones (siddh&s), whioh have been described 
‘The meditation-born is free from the vehicles.’ The vehicles are those that take 
posseraion of the mind as the impressions of the aotions and the impressions of the 
affliotioQS. The mind free from the vehicles is that in whioh these do not exist. The 
meaning is that it beoomea inclined towards emanoipation. Inasmuch as there does 
not exist in this condition the manifestation of desires, dso., there is no coming into 
relationship with virtue and vice. But then why do not desires, <fcO| oome into 
manifestation 1 For this reason he saysBecause the afflictions of a Yogi hava 
ceased to mst.’—166, 

86 
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Sfttra 7. 

n ^ « 

WR Karma, Karma, action, Asukia, neither white. 

Akfisnara, nor black. ^TpRJ Yoginah, of a Yogi, Trividham, three¬ 
fold, Itares4m, of the others. 

7. A. Yogi's karma is neither-white nor-black; of-the-others 
it is three-fold.—167. 

qiiJiTRr: i ^ i ?nr 

^ «rqs I ^TT f?[ JR^^TmrRqTf ^IVRRVftin 

5T I ?r53PT3i<qiT ^ifesTT ^<!RP J^TFlt \ 

II«II 

VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions exist iu the case of others. Hence, ‘ A Yogi's 
karma is neither white nor black; of the others it is three-fold/ 

Thi.s class of actions has four locations: the black, the lilack-white, the 
white, nor white nor black. Of these, the black is of the wicked. The black- 
white is brought about by external means, as in this the vehicle of actions 
grows by means of causing pain to, or acting kindly lo-wards others. 

The white is of those who resort to the means of improvement of study 
and meditation. This is dependent upon the mind alone. It does not depend 
upon external means and is not, therefore, brought about by injuring others. 

The one which is neither white nor black exists in the case of those who 
have renounced everything (the Saiinydsis;, whose afflictions have been des¬ 
troyed, and whose present body is the last one, they will have. It is not 
white in the case ot a Yogi, because he gives up the fruit of action; and it is 
not black, because he does not perform actions. Of the other creatures, it is 
of the three former descriptions only, 

VACHA/SPATrS GLOSS 

Says that the others are possessed of the vehicles, with the object of showing 
the differences of the other minds from the moditation-born, which is not possessed of' 
the vehicles:—‘In the case of others, d&o.* 

In tbei^me connection he introduces the aphorism as describing the oau^ th^.r€h 
of:—'A Yogi’s karma is neither black nor white; of the others it is three-foj(L’ 
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‘ Has four locations ’—Location means place (of manifestation). It has four 
locations because it manifests in four such places. 

‘Brought about by external means*—In all such oases injury is sure to be cau¬ 
sed to others. It is not that even in action done for the preparation of barley, <feo., 
for food, <&o;, there exist nos injury. It is possible that ants, <&o., might be killed at 
the time of pounding them, and finally the arrangement is that trunk, <ko., are 
produced by the destruction of seeds as such. 

‘ Acting kindly * means the favoring of Brfihmanas, <ko., by giving them presents, 

&o. 

The white is of those who are not Sanny^sts, but who perform purificatory 
action, study and meditation. He shows how it is white:—‘ This is dependent upon 
the mind alone, (ko.’ 

That which is neither white oor black, is the karma of the Sannyftsis (those who 
have renounced everything. He shows who are the Sanny&sis:—‘Whose afflictions 
have been destroyed, (ko.* 

Those who have renounced actions (the karma-sanny&sls) are not anywhere 
found performing actions which depend upon external means. They have not got the 
black vehicle of actions because they do not perform such^actions Nor do they 
possess the white vehicle of actions, because they dedicate to Isvara the fruits of the 
vehicle of action brought about by the practice of Yoga. That whose fruit is not 
bad, is called white. That which has no fruit itself, how can it have any bad fruit 1 
. Having thus described the four-fold division of karma, now ho specifies which 
refers to which:—‘Of these it is not white, <kc.*—167. 

Sfltra 8. 


Tatah, thence, rqj Tad, their (of residual potencies.) fqrqr^ Vip- 
Aka, fruition, Aniiguna, following. Vip&kAnugunA- 

nAm, of those that are competent to bring about their fruition. Eva, only. 

Abhivyaktih, the manifestation, proceeling. VAsanAn&m, 

of the residual potencies. 

8. Thence proceed the resisdual-potencies competent^to- 
bring-about their fruition alone,—168. 


?TRrT^^ifir5?T%51 I# ^ 

I |«n3!xqT strain# i 

H c II 

vyIsa 

‘ Thence ’ means from the three-fold karma. 


‘ Competent to bring about the fruition thereof.' Wliateveris the frui¬ 
tion of whichever class of karma, such residual potencies only as are compe¬ 
tent to bring about the fruition of those actions, are manifested. When the 
karma relating to the state of the gods is fructifying, the residua which are 
adequate to the state of the bell-born, the animals and men cannot manifesi 
the contrary, it is only the impressions which are adec^iiate to the statie of 
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the gods th&t are manifested. The operation of the r ule is the same in the 
case of the hell-born, the human and the animal tendencies 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS 

Having ascertained the vehicle of actions, now he describes the devlopments 
of the vehicle of afflictions*.—‘Thence manifested the residual potencies competent to 
bring about their fruition.’ He describes the impressions which are competent to 
bring about the life-state, life-experience and life-period, whether hellish or divine, 
which are the results of the fruition of good and bad karma:—‘The residual potencies 
competent to bring about the fruition thereof.’ The residua which are born of divine 
experience are competent to bring about the fruition of divine karma. It is not possi¬ 
ble that in the case of the manifestation of the residua of human experiences, the en¬ 
joyment of the fruitage of divine actions should take place. For this reason the im¬ 
pressions whose manifestation is brought about by karma are of the same class as the 
fruition thereof. This is the meaning of the Commentary.—168. 

Sfltra 9. 

II < II 

of life state. Desa of locality, gsro K&la, of time. 

Vyavahitfi,nftm, these being distinct, Api, even. 

Anantaryam, sequential non-interruption Smriii, of memory. 

SaipskArayoh, and of potential residue. EkarApatvat, because of 

their being the same in appearance. 

9. Memory and potential-residua being the same in appea¬ 
rance. there is sequential non-interruption, even when there is dis¬ 
tinction of life-state, locality and time.—169. 

qr s^i^fpcT; n K t fir- 

l 5:?^ 1^ I ipyr. 

I nan 
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VYiSA. 

The rise of fruition in the shape of a cat takes place by virtue of the 
powers competent to show them forth. Even if that rise is separated even 
by a hundred life-states, or by distance in space, or by a hundred kalpas, it 
will rise whenever it does, by the operation of its own appropriate cause. 
Thus will it appear again by taking up the residua which are present in the 
mind on account of the experience of the feline state in some former life. 
Why,? Because even if there be an interval between them, the residua are 
manifested by the similar manifesting karma becoming the operative cause 
thereof. Thus there is but sequential appearance. And for what other 
reason? Because memory and residual potency are but one in appearance. 
As are the experiences, such are the residual potencies ; and they are of the 
nature of the residua of actions. And memory is similar to the residua. 
Memory comes by the residual potencies separated therefrom by life-state 
and by time and space. From memory come again residual potencies. Thus 
it is that memory and residual potency are manifested by virtue of the vehicle 
of action coming into manifestation. Thus even though separated in time, 
&o., there is sequential non-interruption, inasmuch as the relation of cause 
and effect does not break. 

The V&sauas (aroma) are residual potencies, the vehicles, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Let that be. But, when the state of a oat is put on after the death of a man, 
it must be due to the manifestation of the residua of the human state of existence, in¬ 
asmuch as the one immediately follows the other. It is not possible that the 
experience of the day immediately preceding be not remembered, but that the 
experiences of another day more distant thereform be remembered. For this reason 
he says:There is sequential non-interruption, even when there is separation in 
time, life state and space, on account of the memory and residual potency being the 
same in appearance.’ There may be separation in life-state, d^o , from the life of a 
oat. Still there is non-interruption on account of the fruit thereof, because the same 
memory is generated when the manifestation is according to its own fruit and in 
consonance with karma which must fructify into the feline state. * The rise of a state ’ 
is the vehicle of action, because it is from this state that the fruition arises. Further 
it takes its rhe in accordance with its own manifesting cause. 

‘Manifestation’ means tending towards the beginning of fruition. 

‘Thus will it rise again by taking up the residua which are, dso.’ The meaning 
ia that if it does manifest it would manifest by taking up the residua i^hioh manifest 
its own fruition. 

Having established the absence of interruption through the operation of the 
oause, now he establishes the same through the operation of the effect‘And 
for what other reason P 

‘One in appearanoe’ means similarity. He says the same:—‘As are the expert* 

enoes, 

The question is that if the experiences are of the same appearence as the residiial 
potencies, then inasmuch as the experiences are aean disappearing very sooii| the 
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potenoies also must be taken as disappearing very soon. That being the ease, how 
is it possible that the potenoies, being aubjeot to speedy dispersion, should be com¬ 
petent to-bring about experiences, after a great lapse of time? 

For this reason he says;—* And they are of the nature of the residua of actions.* 
As the now residuum brought about by momentary action is permanent, so also is the 
potency generated by momentary experience. There must always he some difference 
in similarity. If it were otherwise and there were no difference, there would be no 
similarity. The rest is easy.—169. 

Sfitra 10. 


frren^T&edm, for them. HIHlRlWlW^An&ditvam, no beginning. ^ Cha, and. 
Wlfitrrs Asisah, of the desire bo live. Nityabvflb, owing to the eternity. 

10. And there is no-beginning for them, the desire-to-live 
being eternal.—170. 


id sT’Tt \ 

«rraRT5 srfegvtr ^ \ ?Ksiran^si^- 

^ sfr<MTm?!rwirOTnsrfec?r^ si%qr«rT{ i ^ ^FcT- 

i ^ i ^r?wrs?nfc>T^ ^ \ 

%m5RC^’ ^gf^rfrrf^r^r^JTr^^Tfwr^nsiM «r?fRins?TTc»rBq:. i ?roT 

^lURRnrfjRigw^RJTRj si®^’ 

fq^iUoii 

vyAsa. 


There is no beginning for them, the residua, inasmuch as the desires are 
ever present. The desire, ‘Would that I may nob cease bo be,* ‘ Would that 
I may live on,' is found in everybody. This selfbenediction is nob inherent. 
Why nob? How could there be fear of death and desire bo avoid pain, in 
any being who has only been born, if he has had no experience of liability 
tb dbabh, ib being understood that desire to avoid anything is only causled by 
remembrance suffered in consequence thereof; and that nothing which is in¬ 
herent in anything stands in need of a cause. The mind, therefore, possessed 
as it is of residua from eternity, brings into activity by the operation of 
e^cibifig causes, Certain residua ohly, for ihe purpose of giving ezberience to 
tbe I^iirusa, 
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l^ome philosophers say that the mind has only a form which is commdp* 
surate with body with which it may, for the time, he connected; it- 
contracts or expands like light placed in a jar or a house as the case might be. 
Aiid thus they say that non-interruption and repeated are proper. The author 
holds that it is the manifestation alone of the self-existing mind that expands 
or contracts, and that it is this which has the necessity of the operation of 
the exciting causes of virtue*, &c. 

These exciting canses are two-fold, external and internal. The external 
are those that stand in need of body, &c., as instrument, such as praising, 
giving of charity and the performance of obeisances. The internal are those that 
stand in need of tne mind alone, such as faith, &e. And so it has been said:— 
‘ These acts of friendliness, &c.. are the sports of the thinkers; they do not 
from their very nature depend upon external causes, and cause the expression 
of the highest virtue.’ 

Of these two means the mental ones ate more powerful. How ? What 
can excel knowledge and desirelessness ? Who con without the power of the 
mind rendur the Dandaka forest empty, or drink the ocean like Agastya, by 
the mere action af the mind alone ? 

vAchaspati’s gloss. 

It may bo bo. The residua laid by in a former and yet again in a former life may 
manifest themselves, if there be authority for the existence of the previous and further 
previous lives. But there is no authority for such a proposition. Merely the pleasure 
and pain felt by a creature just born cannot be accepted as authority, because that 
can bo explained by taking it to bo natural, like the budding and opening of a lotus 
flower. 

For this reason he says:—‘And these is no beginning for them, the desire to live 
being eternal.’ 

The meaning of ‘ and ’ is that the residua are not only un-interrupted in their 
fruition, but they are eternal as well, because self-benediction, the desire to live is 
ever-present. Self-benediction does not fall short of eternity, on account of the 
residua being eternal. 

But inasmuch as this is established by taking them to be inherent, the eternity 
of self-benediction is not established. *' 

For this reason he says-The seif-benediction, &o. 

The unbeliever asks:—'Why? The answer is:—‘Of the creature who is just 
born, &o.’ For this very reason, how should it bo that a child who has not experi¬ 
enced his liability to death in the present life, who does not know, that is to say, 
from the experience of the present life that death also is a oharaoteristio of his, should! 
as he may be falling away from the mother’s lap, begin to tremble and hold with his 
ha,nds tightly the necklace hanging on her breast, marked with the suspicious dlaanai^ 
Act And how is it that such a child should experience the fear of death, which can 
only be caused by the memory of the pain consequence upon aversion to death, whoi^ 
existence is inferred by the trembling of the child. 

Well, has it not been said that this is inherent and natural! 

For this reason he says :—'Anything that is inherent, does not stand in lo ee d 
of an operating cause for its birth.’ This is the meaning. Snoh a trembling m 
becomes visible in the child must be due to fear, just like our owq trembling ofMg 
ume description. The ffar of the child must be taken to have been oeoa^ % tbf 
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memory of aversion and pain for the reason that it is fear just like our own, and the 
fear due to expected losses that might be coming; is not brought about by the mere 
memory of pain. Further, from whatever one is afraid, he infers to be the cause of 
some loss, and then expects that loss would even now cause pain. For this reason 
pain is caused by the aversion brought about by the memory of pain. Remembering 
that he infers the cause of pain, which is of the same class which is being felt at the 
time. The child, however, has not in the present life experienced the pain of falling 
in any other place. Nor has that sort of pain been felt. Thence the experience of a 
former life only remains as the explanation, by the canon of residues. 

And this is thus applied. The memory of the child just born is due to the ex¬ 
perience of former lives, because otherwise it would not be memory. It acts just like 
our own memory. Even the budding and opening of a lotus is not inherent, because 
what is inherent in anything, does not stand in need of any other cause for its mani¬ 
festation. Even fire stands in need of other causes for the manifestation of its heat. 
In the same way, the cause of the opening of a lotus flower is the contact from out¬ 
side of the rays of the rising sun : and the cause of the shutting up of the petal is 
the residual potency, which maintains the inactivity. Similarly the happiness of a 
baby which is inferred from smiles, etc., should also be considered a proof of a 
previous life. . 

An * exciting cause ’ is action just in point at the time of fruition. ' Bringing 
into operation,’ means manifestation. 

As the context demands, he mentions the opposite theory of the mind having a 
measure, with the object of refuting it:—‘The mind contracts and expands like light 
in a jar or a place, etc.’ 

Seeing that action takes place only where the body is found to be, there is no 
authority for the existence of the mind at any place outside the body. The mind fur¬ 
ther is not atomic in size, because in that case it would mean the simultaneous non- 
production of the five sorts of sensation when the large cake is devoured. Further 
there is no justification for adopting the theory that there is a succession in the case 
of these sensations, and that they are not being felt simultaneously. No such thing is 
seen. One atomic mind cannot be competent to come into relationship with the 
sensations located in more places than one. Hence the only theory that remains is 
that, the mind is of the dimensions of the body it inhabits, like the light of lamp 
which is confined either to a jar or a palace. Contraction and expansion of the mind 
in the bodies of ant and an elephant manifest themselves therein. The opposite theorists 
thus say that the form, t.^., the dimensions of the mind are the same as those of the 
body. 


The question arises that if it be so, how can it come into contact with the seed 
and the field? It does not certainly go out of the dead body without any support, 
to come into contact with the germ and sperm cells in the bodies of the parents, 
being dependent as it is for its actions upon others. The shadow of a pillar and 
such other things does not move if the things themselves do not move. Nor do the 
pictures disappear, when the picture cloth comes in. This being so, there would not 
be evolution of souls through births and deaths (^rpsira).. 

For this reason he says:—‘ For this reason the absence of interuption and for 
that reason Saipsfira is proper.’ 

And further, if there were a measure for it like that of the body, then the leav¬ 
ing of the former body and the taking up of the other body would be secured for it, 
by taking in the interval another body which would serve for it as a vehicle for the 
intermediate space. It is of course along with this vehicle that its moves in the 
other body. So also says the (Vispu) Pur&na (HI. IS. 29):—‘The Yama drew out of 
the body with force the Purusa of the sise of the thumb.’ This then is the meaning 
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interval (Antara) And for this reason evolution by repeated birth is proper. 

Not agreeing^ with this view, the author states his own theory;—Ut is the 
manifestation alone of the self-existing mind that oontraots and expands.’ The AohA- 
rya (author) hero is the Svayambhu. 

The doubt here is that if the mind cannot move into another body without 
some vehicle to support it on its way, how is it that it enters the intermediate vehicle 
itself] If another body is posited for that purpose also, then there would le no stop¬ 
ping any-where. Nor is it possible that the mind should go out of the body along 
with the intermediary vehicle, because it is understood to take up the intermediary 
vehiole after it has loft the previous body. 

In that case let us posit a subtle b^jdy, existing permanently from the beginning 
of creation up to the Great Latency. It would then be that this subtle body would 
remain in the physical body, and it is along with this that the mind would enter the 
bodies appropriate to the different regions from the Satyaloka down to the Avichi. It 
would further be proper to sp^k of this tody as being drawn out, because that be¬ 
ing permanent, the difficulty of providing for an interval would also disappear. 

But then there is no authority for such a proposition, that a subtle body of this 
description exists. It is certainly not visible to the senses. Nor can it be inferred 
as a necessity of evolution by passing from one body to another, because that can be 
explained even on the theory of the author. As to the verbal authority cited, the 
texts speak of the being drawn out of the Purusa, not of the mind, nor of a subtle 
body, but of the self. The self, however, the power of consciousness is non-trans- 
ferablh from one place to another. This drawing out, therefore, is to be described 
as being spoken of in a metaphorical sense. And thus the drawing out of the mind 
or of consciousness means wherever it may be, the absence of manifestation. It does 
not mean anything else. 

We allow what has been said in the PurAnas, the ItihAsas and the Sm^itis 
about the mind coming after death possessing the body of a Preta (departedspirit)and 
also the release from that Preta body by the performance of the ceremonies of Sapin- 
dikarana, etc. But we do not submit to that body being the intermediary vehiclk 
There is no authority in the Vedas for the existence of such an intermediary vehicle. 
What happens is that the mind takes up the body of a Preta, and is therein taken 
away by the men of Yama; not that this body serves as the intermediary vehicle. 
For this reason, the mind being of the nature of the principle of individuality, and 
that principle like AkAsa in all the three worlds, the mental principle is all- 
pervading. 

If this be so, then its functioning also must be all-pervading, and this would 
mean that the mind is omniscient. For this reason, has it been said, that the mani¬ 
festation alone of this all-pervading principle is liable to contract or expand. 

Let us grant that, but then how is it that the contraction and expansion of the 

’manifestation of the mind take place only now and then. For this reason he says:_ 

And the mind has need of virtue and vice.’ 

Divides the cause of the manifestation:—’And the cause is two-fold,' 

By the,’<ko.’ in body, <ko., the senses and wealth, Ac., are meant. 

’Faith, Here too energy, memory, &o., are to be understood. 

Mentions the concensus of opinion of the AohAryas, on the question of inters 
mediation:—’ As has been said.' 

VihAra means activity (VyApAta). 

The ’highest virtue’ means the white karma, 

’Of the twp':—Quiof - the internal and external. 

Knowledge and desirelessnessThe Dbarma boyn of these is understood 

3q 
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By whatl This means by what Dharma brought about by external means. It is 
knowledge and desirelessness alone that overpower these, destroy their seed power 
This is the meaning. 

He mentions in this ease the well-known illustration.—' The Dandaka forest 
empty.’—170. 

SOlra 11. ' 

wynw: u \\ ii 

tg Hetu, cause, nwr Phala, motive, wnnr Asrayo, substratum. 4Ui«rw 
Alambatia, object by all these four. Satngvibitatvftt, being held toge¬ 
ther. Es&m, of these. WWt% Abh&ve, on the disappearance. Tad, of 

them, vtm: Abh&va^, disappearance. 

11. Being held together by Cause, motive, Sub.stratum and 
Object they disappear on-the-disappearance of-these.—171. 

I JTJTHr 

iTRj »roT3q§i?3<T5^ crt: 1 snifrftr^ 

I 'K5i g STc^ccreRTf \ 5r?I<l^<T5R: i G lf ^ T- 

i^TRiRt I HUsrf^rfw^ ^R:i«r?ir ^RRTt i5«ng5f5;Tf??^ i 

5r^ ?it srrerJrt 1 nc# Ig^K^w^n^- 

I q:«TW)?i^ cTwr^rnpprf^ ^ihhri- 

jronr; \\l\ 11 

VYASA. 

The cause:—By virtue comes pleasure, by vice pain. From pleasure 
comes attachmeu t j from pain aversion. Tbence comes effort. Thereby, act¬ 
ing by mind, body and speech, one either favours or injures others. Thence' 
come again virtue and vice, ploaiure and pain, attachment and aversion. Thus 
it is that revolves the six spoked wheel of the world. And the driver of this 
wheel is Nescience, the root of the afflictions. This is the Cause. 

Motive or Fruit is that with a view to which appropriate virtue, &o, 
are brought about. There is no non-sequential manifestation. 

The substratum is the mind which has yet a duty to perform. It is 
there that tlie residua live. They no longer care to live in a mind which has 
already performed its duty; their substratum is gone. 

The Object (ilambana) of the residqa is the substance which when 
placed in contact calls them forth. 

Thuf ire all the residua held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and 
Object. . 
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When these exist nob, th$ residua which dep3ud upon them for existence, 
disappear too. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Now if these mental modifications and the residua are without beginning, how 
can they be destroyed 1 The power of consciousness which is eternal is not destroyed, 
For this reason he says:—* Being held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum and 
Object, they disappear in the absence of these,’ 

It is observed that those that have no beginning are also destroyed. Take, for 
example, the case of futurity, The proposition, therefore, fails and is no proof, The 
power of consoiousness is not destroyed, because there is cause which might cause its 
destruction, not because it has no beginning. And the aphorism too mentions the 
causes of the destruction of the residua although they are without a beginning. Kind¬ 
ness and injury too point to the causes of virtue and vice, <ko. By this the use of spiri* 
tuous liquors, <ko., is also understood. 

He mentions the reason thereof:—The root of the afflictions, <kc.’ 

*Is brought about’ means that it is present. It does not mean that the Substance 
virtue is produced. 

Mentions reason thereof:—‘There is no, <kc.’ 

‘ With a view to which’ means the substance which is in front, contact with the 
beloved, &o. The meaning of the aphorism is that, in the absence of the pervader the 
pervaded is absent.—I7l. 

Sflbra 12. 

Atita, the past. WHmff AnAgatani, the future. Svarflpatalj, 

in reality, Asti, exists, Adhva, of the paths of being. Bhod4b, 

there being difference, Dharmfi.nftm, of the characteristics. 

12. The past and the future exist iu-reality, there being 
difference of the paths of being of the characteristics—172. 

i «Rft?rRR5f 

^^*1.1 ^^Jfl^cftcTRRRf 
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There is no existence for that which exists not, and destruction for 
what exists {,How then can residua which exist as substances be destroyed ? 
'The past and the present exist in reality, there being difference of the paths 
of being of the characteristics* 

The future is the manifestation which is to be. The past is the appearance 
which has been experienced. The present is that which is in active operation. 
It is this three-fold substance which is the object of knowledge. If they did 
not exist in reality, there would not exist the knowledge thereof. How could 
there be knowledge in the absence *of anything that might be known. For 
this reason the past and the present exist in reality Further, if the fruit of 
either the actions which cause experience, or those which cause absolute free¬ 
dom were impossible of being defined for the aspirer, the actions of the wi.se 
with that aim and object would not be proper. And the moans has the power 
of only bringing into the pre.senb state the actually existing though as yet un¬ 
manifested fruit, not of creating it anew. The means when in full manifesta¬ 
tion specifically favours the sequential manifestation of its object; it does not 
create it anew. 


Besides, the substratum exists as characterized by more characteristics 
than one ; and its characteristics have a distinct order of existence in conse¬ 
quence of the distinctions of the paths of being. 

It is nob that the past and the future states of the object exist in sub¬ 
stance ill the same sense in which the specific appearance of the present exists. 
How then ? The future exists as an appearance in itself bo be manifested. The 
past exists by an appearance of its own which has been experienced. The pre¬ 
sent path of being alone is that which shows its own appearance as such. 
Tlie same does not happen with reference to the past and the future path? of 
being. Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, the others remain 
conjoined with the substratum. Hence the exisWnce of the three paths of 
being does not come out of non-existenco. 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 


With the object of introducing the next aphorism the Commentator 
doaWi".—‘There is no existence fer. the aon-existiog, *o.’ 


expresses a 


There is no existenoelor the non-existent :-iThis may either be taken as a nehes- 

sary s^uenoe of the preeeding, or, it may^be taken ^ haviqg bm intro^ueed aMW ' 

as an illustration. 


of tbelaSrStfos!^“ thepathe^f be|»g 

The non-existeat iS'not bom and the exifeUiBru uokdestioyad. Theawwflarolfta 
aphorism is that the change of the path of being of the existing - 
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means the rise and disappearance of the oharaoteristios. The appearance which has 
been experienced, means the appearance which it has taken up already, or in other 
words, that of which* there is no manifestation in the present. Thus the oharacter- 
iiitie is existent in all three times. 

He says this;—* If they did not exist in reality, Szo.* The non existent does not 
become the object of knowledge: it is therefore indefinable. 

Knowledge is but the shining out of its object in consciousness. Tt cannot 
exist in the absence of the object. Whether it be the knowledge of the Yogi which 
has all the three times for its sphe^re of operation, or the knowledge of men like our¬ 
selves, it cannot bo born in the absence of the object. But the knowledge is born. 
iE'or this reason, the knowledge of him who feels that the past and the future ordi¬ 
narily exist along with the present, is said to 1^ a reason for the existence of the ob¬ 
ject itself. 

Now he says that even on account of its being the aim (the object of action) the 
yet unmanifested exists Further, the fruit of either the action which causes expe¬ 
rience, <kc.* 

The wise are those who can distinguish. And even in the csise of what is to be > 
done, whatever may be the cause of whatever, becomes specialized in case of the exist¬ 
ence of the object alone. As is the case with the farmer and the student of the Veda, 
so is the case here. They do not certainly create non existing things. Similarly, the 
potter, <ko., are the causes of the coming into present existence of the jar which al¬ 
ready exists. He says this:—* And the means has only the power of bringing the 
future into present axis ten oe^ Sio,' If, however, the past and the future do not exist 
because they do not exist in the present, why then, the present also does not exist, 
because it does not exist in the past and the future. The existence of all the three, 
however, is unqualified, on account of there being no specialization of the substratum, 
and the paths of being. With this object he says:—‘Besides a substratum exists, 

Have a distinct order of existence:—^This means that each exists established in 

itself. 

In reality: means the real object, the substratum. 

If the past and the future did jcot exist as such in the p^st and the future, 
they would not exist even in the present, then, they w ould be nothing in rea¬ 

lity. For this reason he says:—*Of couree ct the time of one of these paths of being, 

ifcp.» 

He summarizes the subject:—* Hence the existence of the three paths of bcipgt 

—172. 

SAtra 13. 

Te, they, wnw Yyakta manifested. |rfm: SfiksmAIi, and subtle. 
yci r WR : Guna-Atmanah, and of the nature of the qualities (jpj). 

13. They are manifested and subtle, and of the nature of 
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the present, and are of the nature of the subtle when they passed into the 
past or are yet unmanifested. They are the six nnspecialized appearances. 

^ All this is but the specific arrangement of the‘qualities. ^ In truths there¬ 
fore, they are of the nature of the ‘qualities.’ So teaches the S^stra 
‘The real appearance of the qualities does not come within the line of vision. 
That, however, which comes within the line, is but paltry delusion.* 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Let that be This detail, however, of the differences of the world which puts 
forth the appearance of the changes of the characterized, the characteristic, the second¬ 
ary quality and condition in many ways, is not capable of appearance from one MQla- 
prakriti. For this reason says:—They are manifested and subtle and of the nature 
of the ‘qualities.’ They, the characteristics possessed of the three paths of being, are 
both manifested and subtle, and they are of the nature of the qualities. There is 
nothing beyond the three qualities. The variety of manifestation Is due to the variety 
which comes in sequence of the eternal miseries and their residua which they have 
given birth to. 

As has been said in the V&yu PurAna (XLIX. 182):—This change of the PradhAna 
is wonderful on account of showing forth all appearances It is the six unspecialized 
manifestations, which in such a way as it may constitute the past, the present and 
the future of the manifested Prithvi, Ac, and of the eleven instruments of action, 
sensation and thought. 

Now describes the eternal appearance of the universe, with the object of divid* 
ing the appearances thereof into the eternal and the non-eternal; All this is but the 
specific appearance of the ‘qualities.’ The meaning is that evolutionary changes which 
are visible,^onsist of different arrangements and forms. On this subject is the teach¬ 
ing of the SAstra possessed of sixty Tantras. 

‘Is but paltry delusion’:—This means that it is paltry as if it were delusion, not 
that it is delusion and nothing else. Paltry means destructible. As delusion changes 
even in a day, so also the modifications possessing the characteristics of manifesta¬ 
tion and disappearance assume other appearances every second. The Prakrit! is pos¬ 
sessed of the characteristic of eternity, and in this way is different from the MAyA, it 
is so far real.—173, 

Sfitra 14. 

II II 

Parin4naa, of tnodi(icabion. Ekabv&t, pa account of the 

unity, Yastu, of the object. Tattrau^, the reality. 

14. The reality of the object on account of the unity of 
modification.—174. '' 
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VYASA. 

When all are ‘ qualities/how is it that one modification is sound and 
the other the sense? ‘The reality of the object on account of unity of modi¬ 
fication/ One modification of the qualities possessed of the nature of illumi¬ 
nation, activity and inertia, and being of the nature of an instrument, appears 
in the shape of organs. This is the sense of hearing. Another modification 
of the ‘qualities’ appears in the objective state as the soniferous ultimate 
atom (Sabda TanmAtra). This is the object sound. 

The atom of Ptithvi is a modification of sound, &c., existing along with 
the generic quality of form (mClrti). It is a portion of the tanm^^tra. Single 
modifications of these atoms are the earth, the cow, the tree, the hill and so 
forth. In the case of the other elements also, taking up the generic qualities 
of smoothness, temperature, impulsion and space, single modifications are to 
be understood by meditation. 

There is no object not co-oxistont with ideas. There are, however, 
ideas, whicli are not co-existent with objects, such as those that are fancied 
in dreams. 

There are people who try to do away with the reality of objects by* 
this reasoning, saying that objects are but the fabrications of the mind, like 
the fancies of a dream, and that they are nothing real. The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it that they give up the objective world 
on the strength of imaginative cognition, and even then go on talking non¬ 
sense about it? How is it possible to have faith in them? 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

Well there may be this sort of variety of modification of the three qualities. 
But how is a single modification brought about in the shape of any one element, say 
the Prithvi or the Apas This unity is contradicted by its nature. With this doubt 
the author introduces the aphorism;—‘The reality of the object on account of the 
unity of modifioation.’ A single modification of more than one is also observed. That' 
as follows:—The cow, the horse, the bufialo, the elephant, all of them modify into a 
single substance, the s^t, when they are thrown into a mine of a salt. Wiok, oil and 
fire change into a lamp In this way, although the qualities are more than one, a 
single modification does^take place. For this reason, the Tanmfitra, the elements and 
the objects made of the elements nave each a real unity. 

In the case of instrumental appearances, being as they are the effects of the^ 
principle of individuidity, and possessed as they aim of the nature of illunriuatioti 
on account of the preponaeranoe of the quality of emhtiality (l^ttya), the nM^* 
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fi(^tio]!i is a single one in the sbapS ol ih (ffgen, 6kdh as the organ oY hslsringk Ot 
the same qualities, another sing^ modi&oat^o ih - the shape of TanmAtra is soui^ ttis 
object, when they appear as obiratiye phenomena, in the shape of noh-intelligent 
ap^iNiranoes with the quality of TahlilA pre|lbfadWiiting. 

Sound, the object:—Sound here meyns thnConiferous ether (tanm&tra). ^he 
word * object ’ (vimya) signifies non-intelligenoe, because the tanm&tra eamot possibly 
become the object of sensation. The rest is easy. 

Now brings in the Yaisesika with his idealistic theory:—* There is no object 
which is not co-existent with an idea.’ 

If the elements and physical objects be something different from mere ideation, 
then it may be that such a Prakriti be put up as the oaiise of their production. They 
are not, however, different from ideas in reality. How is it then that the Pradhaoa 
is put up as a cause‘i How is it again that the instrumental appearances are fancied 
to exist as the modifications of the principle of individuality? Thus seeing that a 
non-intelligent object is not self-illuminative, it does not exist unless it co-exists with 
the idea. (Jo^existence means relation. The denial of oo existence means its absence. 
The meaning is that without coming into relationship with the idea it is of no use in 
practice. The idea, however, exists without being oo-existent with the object, because 
it is self'illuminative. It c^n exist as its own field of knowledge. It does not stand 
in need of a non-intelligent object in practice. These are the two rules that are 
brought to notice by idealistic philosophers as going along with knowability. They 
are applied thus:—That which is known by any act of knowledge, does not differ there¬ 
from, in the same way as knowledge does not differ from the self. And the elements 
and the physical phenomena thereof are known by an act of knowledge. This leads to 
knowledge of the pervaded which contradicts it. Knowability as it is seen, is pervaded 
by similarity, which contradicts the difference to be denied, bringing into conscious¬ 
ness the similarity which pervades itself, it does away with the difference which con¬ 
tradicts it. Thus:—That which is perceived with something else always invariably, does 
not differ from it. Justus one moon does not differ from another moon. And an object 
is invariably perceived together with the idea. This knowledge is perceived as being 
contradictory of the pervader. It contradicts the rule of the pervader consisting of 
the difference to be denied. This rule does away with arbitrariness, and brings into 
oonsoiousness the difference which consists in the pervaded. 

Let it be. If the object is not different from the idea, how is it that it looks as 
if it were different. For this reason he says Fancied &o.’ As tay the Vainasi- 
kas:—There is no difference on account of the rule of coincident perception. They 
difference between the yellow and the blue, <ko., and their ideas, is brought about by 
delusive cognitions. 

Explains the nature of the fancyAn object is merely an ideation, ’ t&c. 
Refutes :—‘ How is it possible, <fec. ’ This is odnnected with the words * have faith 
in them.’ 

* Is present as contradictory knowledge ’:—How is it present? ‘In the way, Ao,* 
In whatever way it shines as being the meaning of the word ‘this,’ in the same wa 
it ie present by its own poWer. 

Now he shows that the object is the cause of the idea:—‘Inasmuch as the object 
bus given birth to the idea thereof by the power of its oWn perceptibility, It Is not fCr 
this reason the perceiver of the object. Sdbh a real objeot Caqnot be done away with 
by the unahtboritative force of iiMginatlye Cogoieieenk Inasmuch as imiaigioatioli is 
unauthoritative, its power also is uhauthoritt^tve^ because the powqr ie of the same 
nature with it. 

‘The giving up of the otiJeCtitrC w6rld tlheraby ’ iheans ignbrijbg it if it werC 
r^tttCtedrfromi&tg ‘ 
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In some places the reading is ‘ Upagrihyate' in place of ‘Utsrijyate.* The mean¬ 
ing is the same in either case. They ignore the existence of the outside world, and 
yet go on talking about it. How can there be faith in them 1 The meaning here is 
this. The causes which have been mentioned, i, e,, invariable coincident perception 
and knowability, are not final, because application to the canon of difference is doubt¬ 
ful. Further the externality and the grossness which are perceived to exist in the 
elements and the physical phenomena thereof, which possess the forms of the ideas, 
are not possible of existence in the case of ideas themselves. Because externality 
means being related to separate space. Grossness means the pervading of more por¬ 
tions of space than one. It is not possible that one idea may exist in more places than 
one, and also exist in a place separated from itself. When a certain thing exists in 
a certain place, there cannot exist in the same place, something else characterized by 
a quality opposite to the characteristic of being present in the same place. If it were 
possible the three worlds themselves would become but one. 

It may be said, let then there be difference of ideas. If this be so, whence does 
^ this consciousness of grossness come in the case of notions, whose sphere of operations 
is very subtle, and which do not know of the existence and operation of each other, 
and which are only in relation to their own sphere of operation only. There should 
bo no high talk about its being the sphere of imagination onlj?, because there is in that 
case no contact and because the reflection is very clear. Further the gross has never 
been made the object of thought, s) that the idea qualified thereby may be clearly 
perceived, even though at the back of it there may exist imaginative cognition. Fur¬ 
ther imagination is not confined to the knowledge of the thing itself as it exists in its 
own sphete, in the same way as knowledge free from the taint of imagination is Fur¬ 
ther as imagination is not gross, it is not proper that it should bo acting in the 
sphere of the gross. Therefore it is not possible that in the external cause there should 
be perceived grossness and externality, and hence it should be considered to bo false. 
And the false is not inseparable from the idea, because if it were, the idea itself would 
become contemptible like the false, on account of its not comprehending everything. 
Further knowability being not pervaded by identity, hov can it be the opposite of 
difference (bheda). As to the rule of ooinoidenoe of perception of the idea and of 
grossness, it is capable of explanation like that of the Sat and tiie Asat (the existent 
and the non-existent) either by their nature or by obstruction from some cause, even 
though both of them exist independently. Hence these two arguments are not complete, 
and are therefore merely false similitudes of arguments, and they merely give rise to" 
an imaginary conception of the non-existence of the external. Further the power of 
perception cannot be done away with by mere imagination. It is therefore well said, 

‘ How do they give up the objective world on the strength of imaginative cognitions V 

By this also stands refuted the assertion that notions may be generated without 
there being any actual basis for them, as in the case of dream cognitions. 

The imaginative creation of the thing to be known, has been refuted by establi¬ 
shing the existence of the substratum, the whole as being independent of the parts. 
Details will be found in the Nyfi.ya Kanik4. More details need not be entered into 
here,—174. 

Sfttra 15. 

apsg Vastu, in the case of the external object. Sftinye, in the being 

the same. Ohitta, of mentality, Bhed^t, there being difference. 

their. fiwfTJ Vibhaktab, different, nwn: Panth&lj, ways of being. 
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15. There being difference of mentality in the case of the 
external-object being the same, their ways-of-being are different. 
—175. 

WP* 5fcr gt^irRJTf^gr^* ?r5r >3C^ q;3irR 

^?r a:^r ?Tr>£«T^eJi^RftTf^ \ 'rf’Rjfeicm i sr 'sriwr 

q^jsrr: i Jn^Rt; i ^ Spfergq ^ ^ 

I ^rof^i^Tn^' fsTftr^Tg^q^ ’srsR^m^- 

^ ^r«5Tr i : i 

«ra ^iwrt; ’3%NRg<ag 

II VI II 

VYASA. 

And how otherwise is ib untrue ? ‘There being difference of mentality 
in the case of the external object being the same, their ways of being are diff¬ 
erent/ 

One thing coming within the sphere of man; minds is common to them 
all. It has certainly not been imagined by one mind. Nor yet has ib been 
imagined by more minds than one. It is established in itself. How is this ? 
There being difference of mentality when the external object is the same. 
Even though the external object be the same the mind feels pleasure on account 
of virtue. The same object excites a feeling of pain on account of vice. The 
same causes forgetfulness on account of Nescience. The same causes the feel¬ 
ing of indifference on account of right knowledge. Now by whose mind has all 
that been imagined ? Further it is nob proper that another mind be coloured 
by an object which has been imagined by another. For this reason the lines 
of existence of the external objects and the ideas are different, as they exist as 
objective and instrumental appearances. There is nob even the least suspicion 
of confusion between them, 

Further in the S^nkbya philosophy, an object is made of the three qua¬ 
lities, and the functioning of the qualities is ever changeful. The object comes 
into relationship with the minds on account of the exciting causes of virtue, 
&c. ; and ib becomes the cause of the notions as they are produced, oaoh as such, 
in accordance with the exciting causes. 

Some say that the object is co-exisfcenb with the idea, inasmuch as 
it is to be enjoyed thereby like the feelings of pleasure and pain. They. 
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do away by means of this conception, the common nature of the object 
with reference to minds, and this but does away with the being of the 
object in previous and subsequent moments. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having now mentioned the reasons for believing that the object is different from 
. and independent of the idea, the Commentator now introduces another reason givon in 
the aphorism to establish the same :—And how otherwise is it untrue 1 

‘There being difference of mentality, even though the external object remains the 
same, their paths of existence are different.* When a certain thing remains the same 
although the other changes into many states, both differ from each other altogether. 
As the one idea of Chaitra differs from the different ideas of Devadatta. Vimumitra 
and Maitra,and although the ideas are different the object remains the same, the object 
must be different from the idea. And the identity of the object even in the case of the 
^difference of ideas, is ascertained by the knowers by comparison of notes. If one woman 
is beloved, hated, ignored and approached with indifference by many different people, 
they can always compare notes that object of all these varying feelings is the same. For 
this reason, there being difference of mentality, i. e, of feeling, the paths of being of 
the two, t, e., of the object and the idea, are different. The path of being means that 
by which one thing differs from another in nature. The lover feels pleasure in the 
society of the beloved. The co-wife feels pain. Chaitra who has not been able to 
possess her, feels disappointed and forgets himself. 

Let it be so. But wherever an object in the shape of a beautiful woman has been 
fancied by the mind of one man the minds of others also admit of being coloured by 
the same fancied object, and it is for this reason that the object even though fancied, 
becomes the common object of all the minds. 

For this reason says :—* It is not proper that the object fancied* by one mind, (fee.* 
If that were so, then in case one of them possessed the knowledge of blue, all would 
come to possess the knowledge of the blue. 

The question arises that inasmuch as there is but one object in the opinion of 
those, who believe in the independent existence of objects, how is it that one object 
becomes the cause of different feelings of pleasure and pain, It is not proper that 
the cause remaining the same, the effects should be different. For this reason says:— 
Tn the case of the S iiikhya philosphy, &c * Even a single external object changing 
according to the three qualities, admits of three-fold appearance. But in this way too, 
all without distinction would have the three-fold knowledge of pleasure, pain and for¬ 
getfulness with reference to the same object For this reason says:—* Depends upon 
the operative causes of virtue, &o,* The Sattva together with the Rajas gives birth to 
the feeling of pleasure which depends upon virtue. The same Sattva when free of the 
Rajas gives birth to the feeling of pleasure which depends upon virtue. The same 
Sattva when free of the Rajas, creates the feeling of indifference which depends upon 
knowledge. And these virtues, &o., do not exist, all of them, in all the Purusas every¬ 
where. It is only any one of them that exist anywhere at any time. Therefore the 
difference is proper. 

Some talkers say on this subject:— The object certainly co-exists with the idea, 
because it is enjoyable by the Purusa like pleasure and pain. The meaning is this. Let 
aa object be different from the idea * Still it being non intelligent, does not admit of 
being known without the idea The idea it is that illuminates it. Similarly it exists 
at the time of being known only. It cannot be said to be existing at any other time, 
because there is no authority for its existence at a time when it is not the object of 
immediate knowledge. 
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This the Commentator refutes without the help of the aphorism -.—‘They by this Ac., 
An object is certainly common to all minds. It keeps on being cognized fora sueoession 
of more moments than one as possessed of the characteristic of change. If that co-exists 
with the idea, it will be thus, it is such. Now what check is there upon the portion 
•It,* that this may not disappear boo 1—175. 

Silbra 16. 

w ii ii 

H Na, not. ^ Cha, and. Eka-chilta, on one mind, ris^ Tantram, 

dependent. Ched, if Vastu, an object Tat, by that. 
PramSnakam, to be cognized by that. fl^T TadS., then. Rsq Kim, what 
(only to denote the question), Syat, would exist. 

16. And if an object dependent upon one mind were not 
cognized by that, would it then exist ?—176. 

^?rNrfr^Rt % ^ \ m jt iict ^7- 

s'cr ^ sr jnfer ^sfJTc^sp^rf^ sr 

5 ^ %fTi^ sjf^7: 

5srT75^f7?rfs>7; II K^ 11 

, VYASA. 

If an object were dependent upon the mind, then in case the mind were 
restrained, or ablending to some other object, the object would not be touched 
thereby, nor would it come into objective relationship with any other mind. 
It 'would nob be cognized, i e., its nature would not be taken in, by 
any mind. Will it cease to exist at the time? Or, coming into relationship 
again with the mind, whence would it come back to life ? 

Further the parts of an object which are not in contact with the mind, 
would not exi.sb. Thus there would be no back, and how could then there be 
the front itself ? Fo,r this reason, the object is self-dependent, and common 
to all the Puriisa^, Minds also are self-dependent. They come into relationship 
with the Purusas. By their relationship is secured perception, which is enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga). 

vachaspatps gloss. 

Or, there may not be this disappearance of a portion; let the object be co existent 
with the idea. On this also says -•Aud if an object dependent upon one mind were 
not cognized by that, would it then exist 1 If the mind whioh cognizes a jar, does not 
at anytime turn towards it on account of attention being directed towards a cloth, or 
if an object having been the object of discrimination the mind thereby becomes res¬ 
trained, then the idea of the jar and the knowledge of discrimination wonld not be in 
existence at the time, and the jar and the knowledge being dependent f5r their 
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existence tipon the oo-exsitenoe of the idea thereof in the'mind, would no doubt cease 
to exist. Says this:—‘One mind &o.’ 

‘Would it then exist?:*—Means it would not exist. 

Further coming into relationship with the mind, how would the jar or the 
discrimination be born again. Eifeots have constant causes and lead to them invari* 
ably by both the canons of agreement and difference. Effects cannot be born from 
causes other than their appropriate causes. In the absence of the cause there would 
be no occasion for their existence. For, is it proper that an object being the cause 
of the knowledge thereof, it should also be the cause of itself? If this were so, then 
the sweets which one might be expecting to get, and the sweets which one might be 
really using, would be equally placed with reference to taste, strengh and digestion. 
It has therefore been well said:—‘If it come into relationship with the mind, &c.* 

Further the front portion of any object is always pervaded by the middle and 
posterior parts, e , it cannot exist without the simultaneous existence of the middle 
and posterior parts. If the existence of an object depended upon being perceived, 
then the middle and posterior parts would not exist, and thus on account of the ces¬ 
sation of pervasion the front part also would cease to exist. The object itself would not 
thus be in existence, how then would it be in existence along with the idea itself ? 
Says This:—‘The portions thereof which are in contact, &o.* Not in contact means 
not known. Concludes:—‘For this reason, &o.* The rest is easy.—176, 

Sutra 17. 


Tad, thtreby, Upar4ga, colouring. Apek?itv&t, 

because of the needing. Chiitasya, for the mind, by the mind. 

Vastu, an object. iriFt Jniita, known. Ajnfi,tam, or unknown. 

17. The mind needing to bo coloured thereby an object may 
be known or unknown.—177. 


VYASA. 


‘Tue mind standing in need of being coloured thereby, an object may 
be known or unknown.' Objects are in nature similar to that of loadstone; the 
mind is similar in characteristic to iron. Objects coming into contact with the 
mind colour it, Whatever objects colour the mind, that object becomes 
known. That which becomes known is an object. That which is nob thus 
known is the Purusa and is unknown. . The mind is changeful, because it assu¬ 
mes the natures of known and unknown objects. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 


Let that be. If the object were self-dependent and also unintelligent, it would 
never, be illuminated. If now it were to become illuminated, its non-intelligenoe too 
would disappear. No existence can remain as such when it gives up its nature* Nor 
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is it proper that the nature of an unintelligent object should receive the illumination 
of its characteristic by being the receptacle of the action of the senses. Because if it 
became the characteristic of the object then it would, like the qualities of blueness, 
Ac., be the common attribute of all the Purusas. This being so, if one man became 
learnedi all would become learned. No one would rfimain ignorant. Nor is it proper 
that the present should be characteristic of the past and the yet unmanifested. Hence 
to say that an object is self-dependent and that it is the sphere for the act of percep¬ 
tion is but a wish of the mind. For this reason says:—‘The mind needing to be 
coloured by contact therewith, an object may be known or unknown.^ Even though 
an object is by nature non-intelligent, colours the mind by coming into contact there¬ 
with through the passage of the senses, because such is the mirror of the mind, the 
power of consciousness being reflected into it, enlivens the mind with the colour of 
the object therein, and thus knows it. It does not however produce any sort of clear* 
ness, <kc , in the object. Nor is it that the power of consciousness is unrelated to the 
mind, because it has been said that its reflection passes into it. Althougn the mind 
being all-pervading, and the senses being of the nature of the principle of individua¬ 
lity, cannot come into relationship with the object, still the relationship of the object 
is with the mind which functions in the body. It is for this reason that they have 
been said to be of the nature of the loadstone, and that the mind possesses a charac¬ 
teristic similar to iron and that they colour it by having come into contact with it 
through the passage of the senses. Says that it is for this reason that the mind is 
changeful: ‘On account of the object being known, —177. 

Siitm 18. 

Sad&. always, wrm: are known, Chifcta-vrit- 

tayah, the modifications of the mind. Tat-prabho^, to its lord. 

Purusasya, the Purusa. Aparin&m&t, on account oP the un¬ 

chan goability. 

18. To its lord, the Purusa, tho modifications of the mind are 
always known on-account-of-unchangeability.—178. 

*TnT?r% II 11 

VYiSA. 

To its lord, the Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, 
mental modifications are oyer known, because he is unchangeable. If the lord, 
Purusa, too changes like the mind, the mental modifications too in whioh it 
functions would be both known and unknown, like the objects of sound, &c. 
The mind however is always known to its lord the Purusa. By ^his is infer¬ 
red its unchangeability. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. ' 

Having thus established the mind and the object to be separate from each other the 
author now reads the aphorism, filling up the omissioas, with the object of showing 
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that the self is different from these changeful objects and that the oharaoteristio of the 
Purusa is unohangeability, which is the opposite of the characteristic of the objects 
and the mind. ‘To the lord, Puru^ia, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, 
The modifications of the mind are always known to the Purusa, because be is 
unchangeable The mind with its modifications is always followed by the Purusa in 
all its modifications of the wandering, the distracted, the one-pointed, up to the state 
of inhibition. By what reason then is the Purusa, unchangeable? *Tf the PuruHa 
were unchangeable, it would both be known and unknown like the mind (chitta). It is 
however always known. It is therefore unchangeable and for this reason differs from 
other changeable objects. Says this;—‘If the lord Purusa changed,&o.’ The lord who 
is the enjoyer of the mind knows it conwtantly along with its modifications This fact 
establishes by inference the unohangeability of the Purusa. Thus the meaning is 
that this unchangeable Purusa is difierent from the changing mind.—178. 

Sutra 19. 

srNn.isnoL ?n5[ Tat, it. Sviibhasain, self-illuminating. 

Drisyatviit, because of its kiiowability ; because it is the knowable. 

19. It i.s not self-illiiminating, being the knowable.—179. 

swFncRf^ i M4hi3y<?*W^ wV ^ 
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A doubt may arise that the mind itself may be self-illuminating as 
well as the illuminator of the objects, as in fact it is believed by the Vfti- 
nasikas to be like Hre, which illuminates itself as well as other objects. There¬ 
fore says:—‘It is not self-illuminating being the knowable.’ As the other 
organs and the object of sound, &c., are not self-illuminative on account of 
their being knowable, so also should the mind be understood to be. Fire 
is no ar»logy here. Fire does not illuminate any form of itself which might 
have been non-luminous before.’ The illumination spoken of here is meant 
be the illumination which is brought about by the contact of tb>e 
luminous and the dark, not of the self-luminous. There can be no contact 
of anything with its own nature. Further, the statement that the mind 
is self-illuminating means that it is not perceivable^ by any other entity. 
This is in the same way as when it is said that the Ak&sa is self-supporting, 
it is meant that it has no • support at all. Living brings are seen 
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acting in accordance with the consciousness of the movements of their 
Will-to-be. ‘I am angry/ I am afraid/ ‘I am attached here/ ‘I am repelled 
there/ these notions are proper only on account of the knowledge of self-identi¬ 
fication not being taken in. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Mentions the Vainasikas:—A doubt may arise, <feo.’ This is the meaning. It may 
be so if the mind be the sphere for the functioning of the Self. The mind however 
is self-illuminative and it illuminates other objects also as it illuminates itself. How 
then can it be the sphere for the constant knowledge of the Purusal How moreover 
does it in its unchangeability differ from the changeable mind. Therefore, ‘ it is not 
self-illuminating, being knowable.’ It might be so if the mind were self-illuminating, 
(self-knowing), but it is not. Being changeable, the mind is pervaded by perceptibility, 
like the colours of blue, <fec. Whate ver is pervaded by perceptibility, not capable of 
becoming self-illuminative, because the modification contradicts itself. The act and 
the object cannot both be the same. The cooking is not cooked: the cutting is not out. 
The Purusa, however, being unchangeable as he is, is not the object of the act of con¬ 
sciousness. In him therefore self-illumination is not improper. His iliuminativenesa 
does not depend upon any other, he is self-illuminative and is not the object of the act 
of consciousness. Hence the mind is the object of the act of knowing on account of its 
being the knowable; it is not self-illuminative. The meaning is that because the 
mind is seized of the reflection of the self the object of its modifications are illumin¬ 
ated. 


But tl>e fire is both the knowable and the self-illuminous as a jar, (kc., are 
brought to light by fire not so fire is brought to light by another fire. For this reason 
says:—Fire is no analogy here Why not 1 ‘The fi^e does noc illuminate, &o.* The 
meaning is that fire may not be brought to light by other fire, bnt it is illuminated 
by consciousness. It is thus not illuminated by itself, and for this reason there is no 
over-lapping (Vyabhichara). ‘The illumination spoken of here, &o.* The words 
‘spoken of here^ differentiate from the illumination which is of the nature of the 
Purusa, the illumination, that is to say, which is of the form of the action. This 
is intended to be said: Whatever action there may be, it is seen in relation to the 
subject, the instrument and the object. As cooking is seen in relation to Chaitra, 
fire and rice, so also illumination. Illumination also is action. This also must 
therefore be like that. Relation lives in different objects; it is not possible in the 
absence of distinction Further the assertion that the mind is self illuminating, 
means that the mind is not perceivable by any other entity. 


Let that be. Let the mind be not perbeivable by any other entity. The mind 
would not cease to be if the act of knowing, which is neither its cause, nor its pervade, 
ceased to be. For this reason he says: ‘By the consciousness of the movements of 
his own Will-to-be.' The Will-to-be is the mind. Its movements are its functionings. 
Living beings are creatures. The various mental modifications of anger, greed, Ac., 
are felt by each mind for itself, together with their substratum the mind, and also 
together with their objects. They in this way establish the objectivity of the mind. 
Baders the consciousness of the movements of the Will-to be piainer:—‘ I am anirry. 
&0.»~179. ^ ® 


Sfitra 20. 


Eka-samaye, at the same time, ^ Oha, and, Ubhaye, of 
both. Anavadh&ranam, inipoesibiiity of being cognised. 
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20. No£ caa both, be cognized at the same time.—180. 

^ tor 51^^ 'sr H II 

VYASA. 

And ib is nob proper bhab in one momenb bobh one's own nabure and bhe 
nabure of obher objecbs may be ascerbained. The conception of the advocates 
of momentary existence however is that acting is the same as being; and 
the subject, object instrument, &c., are the same too. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

*And both cannot be cognized at the same time.’ To him who says that the 
mind is both selMllurainating and the illuminator of objects, it cannot of course be 
possible that the object may be understood at the same time as the self of the mind, 
and by the same act. An act which is not different from any Aher is not competent 
to bring about an effect which is not different. Therefore a difference of function 
must be recognized. And to the Vainasikas there is no separation of operation for 
difference of effects. And ib is not possible that there should be a difference of effects 
brought about by a single birth which is common to all and does not differ from itself. 
For this reason the knowledge of the object and the act of knowledge cannot be 
ascertained in one moment of time. This is what the Commentary readers clear:—‘And 
in one moment of time, <fec.’ And so the Vainasikas say :—Whatever is the being 
of a thing the same ia their action and the same the subject object. ‘ Instrument, 
&c.’ Hence the knowability of the mind is for ever; and this removes the idea of its 
being self-illuminating. This also shows that the seer is unchangeable. Thus all is 
proved,—180. 

Sutra 21. 

ChittAntarai-djisye. in case of being knowable by another mind. 

: Buddhi-Buddheh, of the wills to know, the wills to know, 
Abiprasaugfi^, too many, abundance, superfluity. Smriti-Sahkara^, 

confusion of memories, w Oba, and. 

21. In case of being knowable by another mind, there 
will be too many wills-to-know the Wills-to-know ; and there will 
be confusion of memories.—181. 

c»i 1 5^^- 

iRi g*if!r5*F% 
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9^ fW<ini^gw rT <( nT sww^ 

^e9T 5*f: I ^rnF?5*nf)^rnc*i^ iwir^n 

f^Rre*i n 

vyAsa. 

There may be an opinion that the mind restrained in its own being 
may be known by another mind just in contact with it, ‘ In case of being 
known by another mind there will be too many wills-to-know the Wills- 
to-know; and there will be confusion of memories/ If the mind be 
cogi^ized by another mind, by what may the wills-to-know the Wills-to-know 
be cognized. Even that by another; and that again by another. There 
will thus be too many of such Wills-to-know. And there will be confusion 
of memories. As many will be the cognitions of various Wills-to-be, so many 
will be the memories. One memory will not be capable of determination on 
account of their confusion. Thus the Vain&sikas have confused evreything by 
denying the existence of the Furusa who knows by reflex action the Will-to- 
know. Further, they are not logical in imagining as they do, the existence of 
the Purusa in some places. Some there are who say that there does exist a 
pure being, and that that being throws away the existing five Skandhas and 
takes up others. Having asserted so much they fight shy again of the 
same. 


Further they .^ay that for the purpose of entirely doing away with 
the Skandhas, and for securing desirelessness, non-production and calmness, 
they would go to a teacher and with him live the life of a student. And 
having said this they begin again to conceal the very existence of that 
being. 

As to the S&iikhyayoga theories, they declare by the word SVA (on 
one’s own) applied to the mind that there does exist the lord in the shape 
of the enjoyer of the mind. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Introduces the Vainasikas again:—There may be a theory that although the 
mind may not know itself by its own life, on aodount of its being objective by nature, 
yet even that fact does not prove the existence of the self-restraint moment of the 
mind which generates the next may well be taken in by the last mental moment of 
its own succession. This is the meaning. ‘ Another mind just in contact therewith. 
This other mind is equal in knowledge, and between the two there is nothing else 
intervening.’ Therefore, ‘ In case of being knowable by another mind, Ac.’ The 
Will-to-be stands here for the mind. If the last act of mentality is not itself p^ceit- 
ed, it cannot have the power of perceiving the previous act of mentality.' It is not 
proper that the previous Will-toknow should be known without coming into 
contact with the present Will-to-know itself. No one who does not take hold of the 
connecting rod can reach the holder of the rod himself. Henoe there is a t^gru^t 
ad infinitum, 


CH. IV. § 22. 
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The Skandbaa are five:—Vijjilfina, Vedanfi, Samjflfi, Efipa and Samskdra. 

'The theories of the Sdnkhya yoga, (&o.’ This means the theories of the Sda> 
khyas and the .Yogas and of the Yaisesikas, &o., which are preceded by the Sdnkhyas 
and the Yogas. The rest is easy,—181. 

Sfitra 22. 


: Chittehi, of the consciousness, Apratisainkram&yah, of 

such as is notable to transform from place to place, Tad, its. 
Ak&rapattau, by transforming appearance. Sva-Buddhi Samve 

danam, knowing of. its own. will to be. 

22. Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be by transfor- 
‘ ining its appearance, though not-itself moving-from place-to-pla- 
ce—182. 


I mn I Jrqrcrrwsi ^ 

11 V< II 

VYiSA. 


How? ‘Corfsciousness knows its own Will-to-be by transforming its 
own appearance, though not itself moving from place to place. The power of 
enjoyment is of course unchanging. It does not also go from place to place. 
In the changing object if looks as though transferred thereto; and there it 
follows its manifestations. And it imitates, as it were, the modifications of 
the Will-to-be whose form is now, enlivened by the consciousness which has 
entered therein. By that imitation it is called a manifestation or modification 
of consciousness, without being actually qualified by the modifications of the 
Will-to-be. This means that it, does not at all appear to be diflferont from 
the modifications thereof. 

And so it has been said:— 

Nor niether worlds, nor mountain caves, nor darkness, nor seas, nor ra. 
vines are the hollows in which is placed the Eternal Brahma. The wise points 
out to the modification of the Will-to-be which does not look different from 
him. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Let that be. It however the mind is not self-illuminative nor knowable by 
another “iodi should it bo enjoyed by the self himself 1 For although the seit 
is no doubt self-illuminating, it does not put forth any notion anywhere Witheot 
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putting forth auy action he cannot be the actor. Nor can he be the enjoyer off the 
mind without coming into relaiiionkhip with the mind through action. That would 
be going beyond the ordinary rule. 

With this in mind puts the question:—‘How V 

Gives the answer by the aphorism:—‘ Consciousness knows its own Will-to-be 
by transforming into its own shape, although not itself moving from place to place.’ 

What was said before, ‘Identification with modifications elsewhere’ {P. I. 4) 
has its origin here. The knowing by the Purusa of his Will-to-be is achieved when 
the Will-to-be takes the form of the Purusa, e., when it takes on the appearance 
thereof by receiving into itself the reflection of the Purusa. Similarly is the case 
with the moon, reflected in pure water. Although the moon is not in motion, yet 
she appears to be in motion on account of the movements of the water, without any 
action of her own. In the same way without any sort of action on the part of cons¬ 
ciousness, the mind in which the reflection of consciousness has taken its place, shows 
the power of consciousness to be active by its own movements, and makes it appear 
to be following itself, although in reality it does not follow it. It is by acting in this 
way that the mind brings about the experience of the Purusa and gives him the nature 
of the enjoyer. This is the meaning of the aphorism. The commentary does wot ex¬ 
plain tho meaning here, because it has explained the same in many places already here 
and there. The Commentary here describes the meaning of the modifications of con¬ 
sciousness as not being independent of the modifications of the Will to-be. As has been 
said:—‘ Neither the nether worlds, &o.* They say that the mental modification in 
which the reflection of oonsoiousness has made its place is on account of that very 
reflection, the cave of Brahma, who is pure in nature, eternal and auspicious. It is 
in that cave alone that the hidden Brahma is tc^be found. When that is removed, 
he firtiraes by his own light, there being no obstruction and no defect. This is the 
case with the revered one who has reached his last body.—182. 

Sfibra 23, 

SP^^X^T’TTWiJ^Drastyi-Drusya-Uparaktam, being coloured by the 

knower (^), and the kuowable. Qliitlam, the mind, 

Sarvrirthnin, oniniobjeclive. 


23 . The mind being coloured by tlie knower and tli« know- 
able is omni-objective (sarvfirtlia).—183. 


^cwrircnTfsr^iqTq^T %q?nciTqf*r:qfq<srqr- 

»TarTfi[^!ri%3iq i hi%- 
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vyAsa. 

And i'b is known in this way:—‘The mind being coloured by the knower 
and the known, is omni-objectIve/ The mind is of course coloured by the 
objects of thought. The mind being itself an object comes into relationship 
with the subjective Purusa through its modification as Self. Thus it is that 
the mind is coloured by both subjectivity and objectivity, the knower and the 
knowablo; it assumes the nature of both the conscious and unconscious, 
Although it is of tho very nature of the objective. It appears as if it were 
consciousne^. Being of the nature of the crystal, it is termed omniobiective. 

It is by this similarity of mental appearance that some people are deceived 
into saying that the mind itself is the conscious agent. There are others again 
who soy chat all this is but the mind only and that there is nothing in exis¬ 
tence of tho objective world, such aS the cow or jar, all of which are governed 
by the law of causation. They oivQ to be pitied. For what reason ? Because 
they are possessed of a mind which is the cause of confusion, shining forth as 
it does in the shape of all appearances. 

In the ca.se of tho trance cognition, 'the cognizable object is reflected into 
the mind, it is different from the trance cognition, because it is tho object upon 
which the act of cognibion rests. If that objeet were the mind alone, how 
could* it be that the phenomenon of cognition would be taken in by the cogni¬ 
tion itself. For this reason, he who takes in the object reflected in the mind, 
is the Pirrusa. ’Thus those who teach thfatiihe knower, knowable and the means 
of knowledge are the three modifications of the mind, and thus divide the 
phenomena into three clasge.s are the only true philosophers. It is to them 
that the Puiusa is known. 

VAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Thus has been established the existence of the Purusa, the unohangeable as a 
separate entity from the mind whioh is by nature changeable, being as it is by nature 
the knowable. Now he gives also the authority of perceptions of the world to prove 
the same, ‘And it is known in this way.’ The meaning is that it must be so. ‘The 
mind coloured by both the kuower and the knowable is omubobjeotive.’ As the mind 
coloured by the blue and other objects establishes their existence by perception itself, 
so also ooioured by the reflection of the knower Into itself, the mind establishes the 
existence of the knower too by perception. A notion is evidently made up of two 
peccapts ‘I know the blue object.’ Therefore the subject also is of a nature similar 
to that ol the object. Although proved by perception, it is not shown thereby as 
drifting separately from the mind, like the reflection at the moon whioh is perceived 
to be ^uite distinct from the water into whioh it is reflected. The mental paroq[»tioa 
of the Mf does not cease to be perception merely by this much. 

Further inasmuch as the reflection in the water does uot exist in reality as a 
moon it cannot be said the/t because the Tciection is only a reflection hnd not 
tho substance itself, that therefore the moon herself not In 

the same way, although ooDsoiousness becomes the objective in its state of i^enl^l 
reflection, it does not so become in its own nature. This is what is meant 
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mind being omni-objeotive. Says this:—‘The mind coloured by the object of thought, 
dec.* It is not by the external object alone that the mind is coloured by assuming 
its shape; it is coloured by the Purusa too. The reflection of the Purusa is his, the 
Self’s manifestation (vritti). This reflection of the Purusa is to be accepted by the 
Yain&sikas also. How? If this be not so they must fasten the consciousness upon 
the mind, saying that there is consciousness in the mind. Says so:—‘Misled by this 
similarity of the mind, <feo.’ There are some Yain&sikas who speak of the existence 
of an eternal object. There are others who epeak of the existence of an idea. The 
question now is that, if the mind shines forth both as a subject and an object, there 
must certainly be a difference between the knower and the knowable. As they say 
Although the Self of the Will-to-be is not different, yet those who are given to seeing 
things separated from each other, see it as possess of the difference of the concepts 
of the subjective and the objective. This being the case, how are they to be pitied ? 
Says for this reason:—‘In the case of the trance cognition, <ko.’ They must be 
brought round by first convincing them by the above reasoning that the Purusa must 
be something different from the mind, and then bringing them into touch with the 
trance cognition, which has the self as the sphere of its operation by teaching them 
the eight branches of Yoga. That is to be done in this way. In the trance cogni¬ 
tion the object of knowledge is the Self reflected into the mind. It is different from 
the real Self, because it becomes the support to that Self (Atmfl). If he begin to say 
notwithstanding that he is given the reasons, that the support may be the mind itself, 
it is said;—If the object which appears as the Self, be the mind itself and nothing 
different from it, then how is it possible that the mind may be known by the mind 
itself (the act of knowing that is to say, by the act of knowing itself). It is self- 
contradictory to speak of the action of a mental modification upon itself. Concludes:— 
‘Therefore, (fee.’ They are to be pitied and taught the truth. Says this:—‘In this 
way, &o.’ Class means nature.—183. 

Sfltra 24. 

?r5 Tad, that. Asankheya-V&sanAbhih, (variegated) by in¬ 
numerable. residua ftfW Chittam, mind. Api, also, 

tncmw Par&rtham,exists for another. ^fTO-wr^NTOT^Samhatya- KAritvAt, because 
it acts by combination. 

24. And the mind exists-for-another, also because it is 
variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by com¬ 
bination.—184. 

iT^ers?f5rfpsf 

^rwrr 

# II 
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And for what other reason is this the case ? *And it exists for another 
also because it is variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by 
combination/ This mind is variegated by innumerable residua. It must 

therefore exist for another i.e , for achieving the enjoyment and emancipation 

of another, not for the achieving of its own object. Because 

it acts by combination. As a house which has assumed its shape as such, by 

various materials being brought together, dhnnot come into existence for itself, 
so also the mind which assumes a particular shape by more things than one 
coming together. The mental phenomenon of pleasure does not exist for its 
own sake ; nor does knowledge exist for itself. On the contrary both these 
exist for the sake of another. That other is the Purusa who has objects to 
achieve in the shape of enjoyment and emancipation. It cannot be another of 
the same class. Whatever else the Vain&sika speaks of beyond this as being 
of the same class, all that must be of the same class, acting as that also would 
do by combination. The other however is peculiar to itself and differs from 
the others in nob acting by combination. That is the Purusa. 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Introduces another reason for believing that the mind is different from the Self;— 
And for what other reason 1 * And it exists for another, also because it is variegated 

by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by combination.^ The meaning of the 
aphorism is this. Although innumerable residua of action and afflioation live in the 
mind and not in the Purusa, and although further, the fruitions depending upon the 
residua also live in the mind and this fact seems to establish the contention that the 
mind itself is both the enjoyer and the object of enjoyment existing for the 
enjoyer, and that everything therefore exists for the mind, still that mind, notwith¬ 
standing its being variegat^ by innumerable residua exists for another. Why I Because 
it acts by combination. This is the meaning of the aphorism. Explains:—*The 
nxindi j 

Some one may say that although it may be granted that the mind acts by oomb- 
inaUon, yet notwithstanding this, why shoula it not be oono&ved as existing and acting 
for the sake of itself I Where is the contradiction in this theory t Says to him 
'Because it acts by combination.’ 

'The mental phenomenon of pleasure.’ These words indicate the experience side 
of nature and the painful mind is also understood thereby. The knowledge indicates 
the emancipation side. This is the meaning. The pleasurable and painful minds consist¬ 
ing as they do of similar and opposite impressions are not possible of the Self, because 
the manifestations in that ease would oontradiot themselves. Not oau anything else 
acting by combination either directly or indirectly and thus causing pleasure or ,pain, 
be either favoured or disfavoured by them. Therefore he alone who does not operate 
as pleasure and pain directly or indirectly can either be favoured or disfavours by 
them. This can only be the Purusa who is always indifferent and who can thus be 
emancipated. His knowledge too being dependent upon the. object of knowledge, and 
being thus contradictory in its own manifestatiou, it oannot be said that the know¬ 
ledge is its own object. For this reason emanoipation from external objeoto beoomes 
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impossible, in the same way as emanoipation is not possible in the case of the Videhas 
and the Prakritilayas. Therefore knowled^ge also exists for the sake of the Purusa, 
not for the sake, of the mind itself. 

Nor is the mind in existence for the sake of another of the same kind, beoauae 
that would mean infinite regression. He therefore for whose sake the mind exists must 
be the Purusa Who does not act by oonjuuotion,—184, 

Sfi.tra 25. 

Viaesadaraina^^ for the seer (^f^) of the distiuotion (WJW). 

WIW Atma, of the self. iTW Bh4va, of the nature and relation of. mq.ii 
Bb4vaD4, of the curiosity, Vinivyittih, the cessation. WTFW 

eases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of the Self. 

25. For the seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as 
to the nature and relations of the Self.—186. 

WR*nTW¥rnRTf^^%: i <r«n erafrsr- 

^ ^rsT«rt 

?[3Rc*WR^TWHWir55*IPff ^ m 5fTf%- 

xtmi ^ ^ i ?rr g 15 ?i: i 

i cRftscwncJwrw 

f^^raf?fer ii vi ii 

VAYSA. 

As the existence of seeds is infeiTed from blades of grass shooting forth in 
the rainy season, so it ra inferred that he whose tears How and whose hair stand 
on end when he hears of the path of liberation, has a store of Karma tending to 
liberation's the seed of the recognition of tke distinction (between the Purusa 
and the Sattva). The curiosity as to the nature for tke Self is naturally maoti- 
fested in him. In the absence thereof, however, he gives up the nature thus 
described ; and by the defect he loves the antithesis and dislikes the thesis. 

Here the curiosity as to the nature of the Self appears as— 

‘ Who was 1 ?* * How was I ?* * What is this-?^ * How ia this ?* 

* What shall wo become ?* ‘ How shall vre become ? This however cea^e 
in the case of him who sees the distinction (between the Purusa and the mind). 
Why ? This varied change is of the mind alone. The curiosity however in the 
absence of Nesoienoe is pure, that is, npt touched by the characteristics of the 
mind. For this reason too the curiosity as to the nature and relations of Self 
ceases for the wise* 
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. VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Having thus described the reasoned philosophy of the Self, which is the very seed 
of absolute independence, he now shows that the Purusa who has reached that stage 
of fitness is different from any other Purusa, who has not reached that stage of fitness. 

* For the seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of 
the self.’ 

The curiosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who possesses 
that curiosity, when he sees the distinction between the Subjective Purusa and the 
Objective Existence, by the practice and effective achievement of the means of the 
Yoga. As to the nihilist who does not possess this curiosity, ho is not fit to be 
taught. There can be teaching in the case of him who has not first ascertained the fact 
of the existence of the Self in the world outside the present body. He cannot, there¬ 
fore, come to know the distinction between the two and hence in the case of him 
there cannot be the possibility of any curiosity ceasing to be. 

But the question is. How is the curiosity to know the nature of the Self known 
to be existence in any mind 1 Says he for this reason :—‘ As in the rainy season, 
&o.’It is inferred that there* exists some Karma done in the previous birth in the 
shape of the practice of the eight accessories of Yoga or of some portion thereof. 
Which is the seed out oj which is to grow the knowledge of the reality, and which 
tends towards emancipation. And in the case of such one, the curiosity to know the 
nature of the Self must necessarily exist without even the necessity of practice. 

Shows who has not the capacity, by the authority of the Agfimis. Un the 
absence, <ko.’ The antithesis is that there is no fruit of action, there being no entity 
existing in another sphere of existence, or say there being no other world beyond this. 
The nihilist is he who likes this view, but does not like the thesis, which has the 
determination of the twenty-fivo tattvas in view. The curiosity as to the nature of 
the Self has been described before. Speaks of the thought of him who sees the 
distinction:—‘This varied change, &c.’ The meaning is that the curiosity as tp the 
nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who is wise enough to know the dis¬ 
tinction.—.185 

Sfftra 26 

Tada, then. Viveka-nimnam, inclining towards discrimi¬ 
nation. (f!n 3 T^ft%W)lbmKaivalya, absolute independence, Pragbhft- 

ram, gravitating towards, Cbittam, the mind. 

26. Then the raiad iucliues towards discriraiaatiou and gra¬ 
vitates towards absolute-independence (kaivalya).—186. 

^ i 

VYlSA 

The mind which ere now was heavy with sensuous enjoyment and tended 
towards ignorance, takes now the reverse course. 

It ig^now heavy with independence and tends towards discrin^inative 
knowledge. 
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vlqilASPATrS GLOSS. ^ 

Now describes the oature of the mind of him who sees the distinction:—The 
mind ’ IS then inclined towards discrimination and gravitates towards absolute inde* 
pehdence. ‘This has boon explained.’—186. 

Siltra 27. 

rrfwsfjjTachchhidresu, in the breaks in it. JMrU«nwiftF Pratyay&ntarani, 
arise other thoughts Samsk&rebhyab, from residua. 

27. In the breaks arise other thoughts from residua. —187. 

^W T rf rf ^ ^ 5Sr: II II 

VYASA. * > 

In the mind inclining towards discriminative.knowledge of the notions, 
and which has just entered the stream of the di.scriniinative knowledge of the 
Purusa and Objective Existence, other thoughts appear in the intervals such 
as* I am,' ‘Thi.s is mine,' ‘I know,' &(\ Whence? From previous resi¬ 
dua, whose seeds are being destroyed. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

It may be so if discriminative knowledge is established in discrimination and 
never inclines towards outward activity. It is, however, seen in the case of one who 
is begging his food, that is, inclined towards outward activity. For this reason 
says;—‘In the breaks arise other thoughts from residua.’ 

Thoughts (Pratyaya) are those by which something is known, the essence of 
the mind. By that arises the discrimination of consciousness. It is of him that are 
shown the notions.‘I know,’when absolute freedom is directly shown as separated 
from anything else. Or the forgetfulness that I do not know. As also the egoism 
with reference to that, ‘ I am,’ or ‘ This is mine ’ By previous residua means the 
residua of outgoing activities.—187, 

Sutra 2N 

(I fljC „ 

removal. EsAm, theirKlesavat. like that 

of the affliction.s, Uktam.has been described. 

28. Their removal has been described like that of the afflic¬ 
tions.—188. 

wwTfwT 5T sic«r7M^4«iQi I %?rT* 
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As the afflicbions are no longer capable of budding forth when their 
seed-power has been singed, so also does not the conserved energy of previous 
residua give birth to notions when its seed-power has been singed by the fire 
of knowledge. The residua of knowledge, however, live on until the duty of 
the mind has been fulfilled. They are, therefore, not considered. 

Vachaspatps gloss. 

Let that ba. But if in the face of the existence of discriminative knowledge too, 
other thoughts arise, what is the cause of their utter removal so that these other 
thoughts may not rise again at all I For this reason says:—‘Their removal has been 
described like the afflictions.’ The outgoing activities in their potential state are not 
altogether destroyed as long as the discriminative knowledge is not firmly established. 
In the case however of discriminative knowledge being firmly established the other 
thoughts are utterly destroyed and are no longer fit to be born again. 

By what cause does it‘ come about that the afflictions born in the intervals of 
discrimination even cease to give birth to other potentialities'? The cause is that the 
seed-power of the afflictions is burnt up by the fire of discriminative knowledge. In 
the same way the residua of the outgoing activities are burnt up. 

But the residua of outgoing activities are to be restrained by the residua of 
discriminative knowledge, and the residua of discrimination are to be restrained by the 
potencies of restraint. And it has been shown that the potencies of restraint 
have not tbe external objects for their sphere of operation. The means of restraint 
are, therefore, to be considered. For this reason says;—‘The residua of knowledge, 
however, <fco.’ The residua of knowledge are the potencies of higher desireless- 
ness.— 188 . 

Sfitra 29. 

iT ti 

u II 

Fraaaiikhyane, in the highest intellections. wfirApi, even. 
Aknsidasya, having no interest left, Sarvatha, constaiit. 

Viveka khy^telj, from discrimination. vnT-^s Dharma megha^. the cloud of 
virtue, Samadhi^, the trance. 

29. Having no-interest left even in the Highest Intellection 
there comes from constant discrimination, the trance known as 
the Cloud-of-Virtue.—189. 

>119^ ivm II II 

* vyAIsa. 

When this Br&bilkafa has no interest left in the Highest Intellection, 
i. e.i de‘sites nbtbiiig even from that, then uiiattstohed'even ' to that, hti Uaa 
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discriminative knowledge ever present, and thus by destruction of the seed- 
power of potencies, other thoughts are not born. Then does he attain the 
trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue. 

VAOHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Thus the author of the Aphorism having described the Highest Intellection to 
be the means of the restraint of outgoing activities, now speaks of the means of res¬ 
training even the Highest Intellection:—‘Having no interest left even in the Highest 
Intellection there comes from constant discrimination the trance known as the Cloud- 
of-Virtue * By that Highest Intellection, he does not desire the possession of any¬ 
thing, even of the power of becoming the master of all existence. Nay he begins to 
feel pain even there. Having become desireless even there by seeing the defect of 
change, he comes to the possession of constant discriminative knowledge (undisturbed). 
Explains the same:—‘ Thus unattached even to that, &o/ As long as the notions of 
outgoing activities exist, the Brahmaiia does not come to possess the constant mani¬ 
festation of discriminative knowledge. When, however he arrives at the stap whert^ 
all other thoughts cease to exist, then he becomes possessed of constant discriminative 
knowledge. Then comes to him the trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue (dharma- 
megha). This is the meaning Dissatisfied with the Highest Intellection and desiring 
restraint of that even, let him practise the trance known as the Cloud-of-Virtue. By 
the practace of that he becomes constautly possessed of discriminative know¬ 
ledge.—H39. 

Sutra 30. 

n u 

?f^T:Tata^^, thence. Klesa-karma, of action and afflictions. 

Nivyiti^^, the removal. 

30. Thence the removal of actions and afflictions—190. 

??rr i 

VYA8A. 

By the attainment thereof, the affliction of Nescience, etc., are removed, 
even to the very root. And the good and bad vehicles of action are utterly 
uprooted. On the afflictipn.s and the actions being removed, the wise man 
becomes free even while alive (the Jivanmukta). How?* Because Unreal 
Cognitions are the cause of existence. No one being free from the affliction 
of Unreal Cognitions is seen being born by anybody anywhere. 

, vAchaspatps gloss. • 

Thus does he become capable of restraining that. And now describes the objeol 
thereof* Thence the removal of actions and afflictions.’ But then how does it come U 
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pass that the wise become free while yet in the bonds of life^ Gives the answer:— 
‘ Because, &c.’ It is the vehicle of action grown strong by the residua of afflictions 
and actions that surely becomes the cause of life state, <bo.^ And when there is no 
root, the shoots thereof cannot exist. As says on this subject the revered Aksa- 
p^da (Ny&ya SCltras III. 1. 62) ‘By not seeing the birth of one who has no desires.' 
—190. 


Sfitra 31. 

?RfT Tadfl., then. Sarva4varana, mala, apefcasyn, from 

which is removed all (W) obscuring impurities (nw). 

.JuAansya, of knowledge. wwVvtQ Ananty&t, because of the infinity of. 
•Ifteyam the knowable. Alpam, but little. 

31. The knowable i.s but little then, because of knowledge 
having'become intinite, on account of the removal of all obscuring 
impurities,—191. 

I *I?[T JRfir ?n{T 

I WFniRsffRTW 51^ ?ETPra^ i «irat?r: i 

I s u ftq ^ 

II 

VYASA. 


Knowledge when rid of all the impurities of affliction and action, 
becomes infinite. The essence of a knowledge covered by the veil of Taiuas 
is but seldom shown forth and becomes capable of recognition by the activity 
of Rajas. Here, when all the impurities have been removed, then knowledge 
becomes infinite. When knowledge becomes infinite, but little remains to 
know, like the shining insect in space. On this it has been saidThe 
blind man pierced the pearl; the fingerless put a thread into it; the neckless 
wore it and the tongueless praised it.’ (Taittariya Amnyaka 1,11. 5). 

vAchaspatps gloss. 


Now describes the state of the mind at the time when the Cloud-of-Virtue has 
been reached:—‘The knowable is but little then because of knowledge having become 
infinite on account of their removal of obscuring impurities. The impurities whieh 
cover up the essence of the mind, are spoken of as the obscuring impurities These 
are the afflictions and actions. When the mental essence is freed from allov these 
obscuring impurities, knowledge, i. e., the power of knowing becomes infiniW . T 
immeasurable, and therefore the knowable remains tut little. As in the ‘r-rnir n after 

the rams, the sun being freed of the clouds shines brightly all round and hie iTitht 

beoomM infinitely strong, and for this reason, the jar and other such things that ms 
to be hgh^ remain but little, so also the light of the eseenoe of the mindi when W 
from the Rajas and Tamas, becomes infinity and but little remains to be liirhtsd un 
Says the same‘ When that becomes freed from aU the impurities Ac.’ t£ 

same plainer by means of the cannon of difierenoe:— > Whro overpowaied 
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meaning is that the Tamas is put into motion bj the active Rajas and is for this very 
r^son carried away froip the place. For this very reason it is called the Cloud of 
Virtue, inasmuch as it pours forth showers of light upon all the virtues of things to 
be known. 

W^ll, this trance, the Cloud-of-Virtue, may be the cause of the calming down 
of the vehicle of actions along with the afflictions and the residua ; but then how is 
it that when the Cloud-of'Virtue makes its appearance, the man is not born again] 
For this reason says:—‘As has been said on the subject.^ 

If an effect can be brought into existence even when the cause no longer exists, 
then the acts of piercing the pearl, <feo., may wdl be performed by bl ind people, <fec. 
Or, it may well be that whatever nonsense an ignorant worldiinay talk about impro¬ 
per things, may be consedered as very proper.—191. 

Stitra 32. 

ww: u ii 

?T?r: Tatah, by that. K^it^rthanam, having fulfilled their object. 

trfWRT Parip4ma, of tho’changes. J(m Krarna, of the Succession. Sam4- 

ptih, end. jpuFTHT Gunanain, of the qualities. 

32. By that, the qualities having fultilled thoir object, the 
succession of their changes ends.—192, 

II H 

vyAsa. 

By that, i.e., by the rise of the Cloud-of-Virtiie, the succession of the 
changes of the qualities is over, inasmuch as they have fulfilled their object, 
by having achieved experience and emancipation, and their succession 
having ended, they no longer care to stay even for a moment. 

VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Well, the highest culmination of the Cloud-of-Virtue being the purity of the 
light of knowledge, which is the same as the Higher desirelessness, it may well uproot 
the potencies of the vehicles of outgoing activities and of trance together with the 
vehicles of afflictions and actions. But the qualities are of the nature of things 
which go on performing the actions of their own power. ’ How is it then that they 
do not go on making the same sort of a body for such Yogis as they do for all men] 
For this reason says:—‘By that, qualities having fulfilled their object, the succession 
of their changes ends.’ The meaning is that the nature of the qualities, that they do 
not function with respect to him for whom they have already achieved their ob- 
jedt.“192. 

Sflbra 33 

^ Ksana, of moments. Prabiyogi, the uninterrupted sequence. 

Parinftraa, ol evolutionary changes, Apar4nta, on the cessation, 

to b^'c6fenScddfettfabtV nBt; Kramah; succession. 
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33. Succession is the uninterrupted sequence of moments, 
cognised as distinct on the cessation of evolutionary change.—193. 

5?5re?iF^ I i^5 ^ sRjft ^ ^ c ^r g r 

f^r^c^TcTT ^ 15151 fr3[5«r%?ii p’tfi i i 

^JllWl^ ^ 51 5lf^c?Tq^ I ^ 5R^lfiran51lfw5?lc# cl5I jpu^r- 

*15 3S?1T% qfbjjnTTTOSrl^Rlf^j SKjfr «i6t5 


s^siqiigr^: i 

g»i?T5i 5i5iT':?T5i««rq?Tq^^5r5 :qs^^ g > i ?rfisr%?ng«n^ ^rsteri i[% i 
5T^rc^ ft^Tc^iT * 15^11 ^ 5 % ^nR^^nfei tKi T »n nfH 4 ^ 1 
«5nfl*iild5|^ I i «ifei ar?i q : tM?dd^50 5Tt ^ 5n5it *TftwT% n^- 
wRitef^I »ft i[c5T«i^ 51151^ ; T fi;5 5T 5ft f g r ^csn yf^lwi?! 

^^?r^ 5 i?src 5 % 55 ?n%: ^> 5 !RTO!i: 5 : 111 # 51 iif 5 i«i?i I 5 roT 

5Tg55liil%5 51 gi fw>T5il ^^#51: JTIJI: q a[|5 i fat5i| 

^ I wi ?^^^i5fhT; sn^; 5mt#s5i*i55raT5W55i* 

^i?gT«rr!i55i ?:% i 

i«b<#5T snpT ir% 11 ?? 11 

VYASA. 


Well, but what in this succession? ‘Succession is the uninterrupt¬ 
ed flow of moments; it is taken in by last end, tlie cessation of changes. 
A cloth which has not undergone the succession of moments, does not give 
up its newnass and become old all at once in the end. 

Further, succession is found in the permanent also. Thi.s permanence 
is two-fold, the Eternal in Perfection; and the Eternal in Evolution. Of 
these, the perfect eternity belongs to the Purusa, The evolutionary eternity 
belongs to the qualities, The Permanent or Eternal is that in which the 
substance is not destroyed by changing appearances. Both are permanent 
because their substance is never destroyed. 


Now with regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be 
and others, succession has an end which is cognized by the cessation of the 
changes. In the eternal qualities, however, whose appearances these are, 
it has no end. In the case of the Permanent ones, the existence of the 
released Purusas who are established in their own natures, is also knowp |by 
succession. In their case too, therefore, it has no end. j[;t js hoyr^qv,^ 
ceived there, with reference to the necessary conception of thq act of being 
attached to the world. 
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Bub then is there or is there not an end to the succession of evo¬ 
lutionary changes of the universe, which is ever present in the qualities, 
by motion or by cessation of motion? This cannot be answered as such. 
How? 

There is a question to which only a one-sided answer may be given :— 

* All that is born must die and having been dead be born again.' Well, but 
if the question is put in this form— 

Is it that all that is born must die, and having been dead be born 
again ? 

The answer that can be given to this is nob a single one but must be 
divided in two. 

Ho in whom the light of knowledge has appeared, and whose desires 
have been destroyed, that wise man is not born; the rest are born. Simi¬ 
larly the question is, Is mankind good or not? The answer is again to be 
divided in two. The humankind is better in comparison with the animals, 
but is inferior in comparison with gods and seers (Risis). 

As to the question, Has the universe, an end or has it not ? Why 
this question cannot be answered as such? For the wise there is cessation 
of the successions of the universe. Not for the others. There is defect 
in formulating any other theory. Hence the question must necessarily be 
divided into two, 

VACHASPATPS GLOSS. 

Puts a question in the context about the sucoession of changes (krama):—' Well 
but what is this succession 'i ’ The answer is:—* Succession in the uninterrupted 
sequence of moments cognized as distinct on the cessation of evolutionary change.’ 

That which is mutually related the moment relating backward and forward to 
the moment of suooeaaion of changes is so called. The meaning is that succession is 
that which is the support of a group of moments. There can of course be no succes¬ 
sion ascertained without the existence of that of whioh it is the sucoession. Nor can 
there be a succession of moment only. The inference by residua therefore points only 
to the dependence thereof upon a group of moments. Says this:—* Sucoession is the 
uninterrupted flow, Mentions authority for the existence of the succession of 

changes :-^It is taken in by the last end, the cessation of changes. 

Even in new cloth preserved with care, oldness becomes visible after a long 
time. This is the last end of ohange, otherwise called its cessation. It is for this 
wery reason that a succession of change exists. And before that too is inferred the 
smallness, the greater smallness and the greatest smallness as well as the grossness, 
the greater smallness and the greatest smallness of oldness in regular sequence of one 
after the other. 

Shows the same by the canon of difference:—*A cloth whioh has not undergone 

That whioh has not been subjected to the succession of moments, is spoken of 
as not having undergone that. 

Well, but this succession cannot be posited of the Pradh&na, because that is 
eternal. For this reason says^Suooession is seen in those that are permanent. 
By using the plural number shows that succession pervades all permanent objects. 
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Now shows the modes of permanence and then establishes how suoo^ion per* 
Tadea the eternal:—* Permanence is two-fold, <feo.* 

Well, the constantly eternal may be eternal, because it never gives up its nature 
such as it is. As to the changing substances, they are constantly giving up their 
appearances; how can they be called permanent! For this reason says:—‘The perma¬ 
nent or Eternal is that, <feo.’ Characteristic, secondary quality and condition possess 
the qualities of appearance and disappearance; the characterized however remains the 
same in substance. 

Well, are all successions known by the cesi^ation of changes! Says, No:—‘Now 
with regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be, etc.’ Because the 
succession of the characteristics ends on account of their being destructible. Not no 
however the succession of the Pradh4na ends. 

Well, the Pradh&na might be said to be possessed of the succession of changes, 
because of the change of its characteristics. But the Purusa never changes. How 
then can there be a change of succession in the case of the unchanging Purusa! For 
this reason says:—‘ In those that are constantly permanent, <fco.* 

There in the ceise of those that are bound, they have the notion of non-sepa¬ 
ration from the mind; there is therefore a fastening of the change on them on account 
of the changes of the mind. In the case of those however that have been released, the 
existence of an unreal change has been fancied by ignorance with reference to the 
action of the word to be. Because the word precedes, fancy comes thereafter and puts 
on the appearance of the action of the word to be. 

It has been said that the succession of changes does not find an end in the 
qualities. Not sufiering that assertion puts the question,‘ Is there an end to succes¬ 
sion, <$^o.’! 

Cessation of motion means the great Latency, the Mahdpralaya. Motion isigw 
nifies creation. This is Che meaning. ^ - 

If there were no end of the change of the universe (Sams^ra) on account of 
eternity, how then should it be in the Great Latency, that all the Purusas should all 
at once have an end of the succession of changes in their case, and again should the 
same succession of changes come into being all at once at the beginning of a manifes¬ 
tation ! For this reason it would follow that one Purusa alone being released, the 
universe of evolution would cease to exist for all, and thus all the Purusas would be¬ 
come released In this way would come the end of the succession of the changes of 
the Pradh&na, aird the Pradhana also would thus come to be impermanent. 

Further it is not allowed that the manifestation of existence which did not exist 
before is possible, and this assertion cannot therefore be taken to prove its infinity. 
When this teoomes the case, it can no longer be said that the Pardhana is beginning^ 
less. All the teachings of the Sfistras thus come to be futile.. This is the meaning. 

Gives the answer :—It cannot be answered ; the question does not deserve to be 
answered. With the object of showing that the question cannot be answered, shows 
a question which admits of a one-sided answer. ‘There is a question, <&c.’ The answer 
to the question. Will all those that are born die! is Yes. This is true. Now speaks 
of a question which admits of an answer after being divided into two:—Are all those 
that are born bound to die and dying be born again! The answer that can be gii^ 
to thia is only possible after a division. . . , 

In order to make the matter olear, mentions another question which iadm^4{ « 
an^answer after being divided:—* Similarly the question, Ao.* This questii^j^gt: 

not admit of a one-sided answer. It is impossible to say that the evolution of 
and unwise is in general indefinite or finite. There can 1^ no community ^tween them. 
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This is similar to the impossibility of asoertaining the goodness or otherwise 
of every living being all at once. The same is the case with the death of one who 
is just born. This can, however, be ascertained after a division. Says this:—The 
wise man is not born, <fec. This is the meaning. 

The inference is that there being emancipation of all in the case of the freedom 
of one only from succession, the world must come to an end. And this depends upon the 

emancipation proved to exist by the authority of the Sdstras. Thus here is the autho¬ 
rity of the means of knowledge known as verbal autlu^rity, which establishes the eman- 

oipation understood. How can it be that the same^S^stras should, by a certain tea¬ 
ching of theirs, stultify another authority of the Sastras establishing the eternity of 
the modifications of the Pradhana 1 Therefore, the inference which militates against 
the anthority of the Agama cannot be considered an authority. It is of course in the 
Veda, the Smfiti and the PurAiias that the succession of creation after creation is 
without beginning and without end. Further it is not possible that all the souls 
should cease to be born and die all at once. Even in the case of learned men who 
have been practising and working for more lives than one to achieve discriminative 
knowledge, this knowledge does not become well established. How is it then possible 
that in the case of all living beings, whether they belong to the class of the moving 
or the unmoving creatures, it should manifest all at once by some chance 1 

Further it is not proper that the effects should manifest at one and the same 
time although the causes are not in existence at one and the same time. In the case 
of the manifestation of discriminative khowledge by succession, innumerable souls 
may be released by succession, but the destruction of the universe will not follow, 
because creatures are infinite and innumerable. Thus all is plain.—193. 

Sfltra 34. 

5Vlfll"'jprof1>f,Ptirus4rtha-SAny&nAm, of those that are devoid of the object 
of the Purusa. »pin»nw GuiiAnAm, of the (jualities. Pratiprasaval;, 

becoming latent, Kaivalyani, absolute freedom, Sva* 

rbpa-pratisthfi,, established in its own nature, V&, or, Chibi-S&k- 

tijj, the power of consciousness, Iti, so, thus. 

34. Absolute freedom comes when the qualities, becoming 
devoid of the object of the Puru?a, become latent; or the power 
of consciousness becomes established in its own nature.—194, 

vyAsa. 


II 9H II 
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It bas been said bhafe absolube freedom comes when the succeseion 
of the functioning of the qualities in the performance of their duties is 
over. ^ Its nature is now ascertained. Absolute freedom is the latency of 
the qualities on becoming devoid of the object of the Purusa, or it is the 
power of consciousness established in its own nature. Absolube freedom is 
the becoming latent.by inverse process, of the qualities, when they are devoid 
of the object of the Purusa, after having achieved the experience and 
emancipation of the soul. 

The power of consciousness is abs(^1ute when ibis not again limited. 

Thus ends the Commentary of V^sa, the S&hkhya pravaohana, the Fourth 
Chapter on absolute Freedom. Thb Book ‘Is Finished. 

vAchaspatps gloss. 

Describes the connection of the aphorism defining the nature of absolute free¬ 
dom (kaivalya) with the previous aphorism:—‘It has been said, &o.* Absolute free¬ 
dom is the becoming latent of the qualities when they become devoid of the objeota 
of the Purusa.^ 


The becoming latent of the qualities in their cause, the Pradb^na, when they 
are devoid of the object of the Purusa, having achieved them:—The out-going and 
the trance and the inhibitive potencies of the qualities which appear both as the 
causes and the effects, become latent in the mind. The mind becomes latent in the 
principle of egoism. The principle of egosim becomes latent in the undifferentiated 
phenomenal, and the undifferetiative phenomenal into the noumenal. 

This backward disappearance of the qualities which appear as both the causes 
and the effects, is called absolute freedom of the Purusa, in relation to the Pradh&na 
from which he is released. Or, freedom is the establishment of the Purusa in his 
own nature. Says this, ‘Or, it is the power, <ko.’ Inasmuch as in the Mah&pralajpi 
too, the power of consciousness is established in its own nature, but that is not Mok^i 
he says:—‘ Does not come into relationship again, <ko.’ The word ‘ITP in the apho¬ 
rism means the end of the book. 


In this Chapter have been described the mind fit for freedom, and the trance 
known as the Cloud-of-Virtue, for establishing the Purusa, as he appears in the other 
world; also two descriptions of Mukti have been described and other things also by 
context. 


The root of the afflictions has been described, as also the afflictions ; both the 
Togas are described together with the eight accessories. The way of Moksa in the 
abape of the knowledge of the distinction between the Purusa and the qualities baa 
been rendered plainer. Absolute freedom bas been asoertained to be the power of oona> 
biousneits free from the afflictions. 

Thus ends the Fourth (Chapter of Absolute Freedom in the Qlosa of V&chaspaii 
Mi^ra oh ^e OommentSkl^ cf VydBa.^IM^^ : 
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